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PKEFACE 

Of  this  unpretentious  work,  the  hardest  part  to 
and  that  which  obviously  came  last,  has  bee 
preface. 

Protected  by  the  title  of  the  book,  it  was 
enough  to  run  on,  bound  to  no  definite  roac 
simply  following  the  line  of  least  resistance 
whatever  path  of  reminiscence  or  anecdote  seer 
afford  an  easy  outlet  for  the  pen.  But  wl 
comes  to  offering  a  justification  for  publishing 
rambling  notes,  the  author  is  met  by  a  blan] 
insurmountable  wall.  He  therefore  offers  no  jus 
tion,  only  an  excuse. 

A  few  fragments  of  this  book  have  already 

published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  some  apj 

semi-privately  in  a  regimental  magazine.     Thes 

with  a  kind   reception,  and  this  is  the  only  ( 

which  the  author  has  to  put  forward  for  the  a] 

ance  of  this  collection  of  random  reminiscences. 
TT^    j^„; ^«    4.^    „_i i„j i.i-_    J. 
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permission    for    the    reproduction    of  "Lion- 

beyond    the   Hand "  and   "  Among  the  Liar 

he  also  wishes  to  express  his  gratitude  to 

J.  H.   Cuthbert,  D.S.O.,  to  Mr.  Ernest  Bro( 

to  Mr.   Branger,  for   allowing   their   photogr 

be  used  for  purposes  of  illustration. 
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CHAPTER   I 

CATTLE-LAXD 

The  old  cow-camp  life  is  dead  now — wire-fencing  ga,M 
it  the  death-blow  ;  but  as  I  saw  it  some  twenty  od 
years  ago  it  was  still  in  full  swing,  though  even  £ 
that  period  its  best  days  were  over,  and  the  menace 
of  sheep,  railways,  and  beef-trusts  were  making  tl 
cowboy  rather  anxious  about  the  future. 

I  don't  know  now  what  put  the  idea  into  my  hea< 
but  one  August  I  found  myself  on  the  way  to  Montan 
with  the  intention  of  working  on  my  brother  s  ranc 
during  the  "  fall  "  round-up,  and  of  finishing  up  tl 
trip  with  a  visit  to  California. 

It  was  a  very  useful  experience  for  a  boy,  and 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  or  less  expensive  ws 
of  spending  a  long  holiday  actively.  The  hard  wor' 
plain  fare,  and  healthy  surroundings  could  have  noi 
but  a  good  effect  on  anyone.  The  chief  cowboy  vi( 
of  an  occasional  burst  of  drink,  with  its  attendai 
results,  would  not  appeal  to  the  ordinary  your 
Englishman,  but  would  only  fill  him  for  the  time  wit 
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The  only  incident  worthy  of  note  during  the  \ 
days'  journey  out  was  that  one  morning  I  man 
put  on  my  trousers  in  my  sleeping  section 
upsetting  the  cash  out  of  the  pockets.  To  th 
have  travelled  in  the  States  this  incident  wil 
more  forcibly  than  any  account  of  train  robt 
accidents,  which  occurrences  are  by  comparis 
tively  common. 

At   my  destination — Billings,  Montana — I 
iirst  glimpse  of  the   different   conditions  of 
West  as  compared  to  those  I  had  left  behin( 
Pall  MaU. 

A  few  nights  before  my  arrival  a  tramp  hac 
up  a  decanter  and  killed  a  bar-keeper  who  had 
to  serve  him  without  prepayment. 

The  murderer  was  locked  up  all  right,  but  t 
nobility  and  gentry  had  such  distrust  of  tl 
machinery  of  the  State  that  they  went  to  th 
and  demanded  that  the  culprit  be  handed 
them.  The  oflScial  declined  to  comply,  and 
had  thrown  the  keys  down  a  well. 

The  gaol  was  broken  open,  and  the  wretche 
was  put  in  a  sack  and  dragged  to  a  telegra 
where  he  was  hanged.  After  the  completior 
operation  the  photographer  had  his  innings,  an 
dim  light  of  a  Sunday  morning  immortali 
rapidity  and  decision  of  amateur  justice  in  Bill 

A  few  days  later  some  of  the  chief  performe] 
lynching  came  to  the  photographer  and   ms 
destroy  the  negative,  for,  said  they,  it  was  a 
to  a  rising  town  such  as  theirs  that  a  man  si 
hanged  within  its  nrecincts  with  the  knot  ui 
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sure  enough,  the   knot  of  the  rope   is   beneath  1 
dexter  auricle  of  the  defunct. 

Even  so  recently  as  the  time  of  which  I  write  1 
"  gun "  was  pretty  freely  used.  The  following  ; 
peared  in  the  Billings  Times  alongside  a  three-1 
announcement  of  my  arrival,  but  I  don't  think  a 
connection  between  the  two  events  was  implied  : 

"  A  Pullman-conductor  had  a  couple  of  shots 
two  fellows  he  thought  were  about  to  hold  him  up 
the  east-bound  passenger  was  pulling  out  Tuesc 
morning.  The  only  evidence  heard  concerning 
hold-up  was  that  the  conductor  telegraphed  • 
operator  here  to  know  if  anyone  had  been  hit  by 
bullets." 

Imagine  the  headlines  in  the  evening  papers  w 
such  a  thing  to  take  place  at  home,  and  the  coIue 
of  reports  of  the  ensuing  police-court  proceedings. 

Cattle-thieving,  or  "rustling"  as  it  was  m 
generally  described,  was  not  the  flourishing  indus 
it  had  been,  for  the  Montana  "  Vigilantes  '  of  '87  ] 
given  the  leaders  much  stern  practical  discouragem 
by  hanging  twenty-one,  I  think,  of  them  on  one  1 
in  one  morning.  But  there  were  still  a  few  rust 
about,  and  just  at  the  time  of  my  departure  twc 
their  number  had  been  killed.  Their  comrades  sw 
vengeance,  and  promised  to  shoot  a  cattle-man 
each  bullet-hole  in  theii'  friends'  bodies.  These  h( 
numbered  about  forty,  and  when  I  left  Billings 
"  bad  men  "  were  beginning  their  self-appointed  ti 
This  was  much  facilitated  by  their  having  enroUec 
not  the  Sheriff  himself,  at  all  events  his  sympatl 
and  connivance. 

A  11    f.np  nnr^-c-p*    I r>r» Ire    sic    i-f    Afrnrfona   liorl   Koo-n    o    -rr 
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looking  for  it,  he  could  have  all  he  wanted  t 
notice.  Only  fools  or  dangerous  people  carrie< 
in  town,  and  one  could  visit  saloons,  gamblir 
and  other  riotous  resorts  in  complete  safety  if  ui 
Of  course,  one  had  to  exercise  discretion,  and  n( 
into  discussions  with  inebriates  ;  also,  if  the  p( 
"diplomatic  tension"  which  precedes  all  acti 
tilities  became  evident  it  was  best  to  decamp. 

To  do  otherwise  was  asking  for  trouble,  an 
inquisitive  man  stopped  a  stray  bullet,  he  ha 
but  himself  to  blame. 

The  ranch   to  which  I  was  bound  was    si:^ 
miles  from  the  railway  in  those  days  ;  at  the 
time  a  line  runs  through  it  right  between  wh 
two  dwelling-houses  stood. 

A  couple  of  sections  of  a  square  mile  ead 
fenced  in,  but  these  were  for  winter  use  ;  the 
all  ran  loose  on  the  range  on  each  side  of  the  I 
shell  River. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  neophyte  to  th 
saddle  is  a  painful  process,  but  when  once  one  1 
used  to  the  straight  leg  and  to  the  pressure 
inside  of  the  thigh,  there  is  nothing  like  it  f 
tained  work.  I  shall  never  forget  the  agony 
first  day's  ride,  nor  how  I  wished,  after  the  fi] 
miles,  that  all  the  horses  on  the  range  might  d 
I  might  bestride  them  no  more.  But  the  nex1 
ride  worked  off"  all  the  ill-effects,  and  riding  i 
rest  of  the  time  was  pure  joy — with  a  few  exce 
of  which  more  anon. 

In  those  days  game  abounded  round  the  n 
deer  of  two  or  three   varieties,   nrone^-horn  an 
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a  "coyote"  a  "coyote,"  with  a  mute  final"  e."  B 
the  existence  of  such  rabid  purists  as  the  murdei 
among  a  race  famed  for  the  licence  of  its  langua 
seems  scarcely  credible.) 

We  joined  the  round-up  soon  after  I  arrived,  a 
when  I  was  still  pretty  raw,  morally  and  physically. 

Five  or  six  horses  were  shown  me,  and  I  was  t< 
that  was  my  "  string,"  and  then  they  were  turned  in 
the  bunch  of  some  hundred  or  more  other  hors 
If  the  whole  mob  had  been  then  led  past  me  singly 
should  not  have  recoo:nized  them,  for  I  oiilv  knew  tt 
two  of  them  had  a  "  ladder "  brand  on  the  hii 
quarters  ;  the  remainder  were  as  strangers  to  me. 

The  knowledge  of  what  marks  a  horse  on  ] 
quarters  is  little  help  towards  identifying  him  in  t 
horse-herds,  for  one  sees  only  a  seething  mass 
startled  heads  milling  round  in  front  of  one.  T 
task  of  recognizing  him  thus  would  be  analogous 
the  identification  of  a  particular  ear  of  wheat  in  a  fi( 
of  standingr  corn  from  havinor  once  seen  its  root. 

Picture,  therefore,  my  unhappy  state  of  mind  wh 
I  found  myself  the  following  morning,  with  a  nice  n( 
lariat  in  my  hand,  gazing  helplessly  at  a  dense  cro'' 
of  strange  horses  hemmed  in  by  a  couple  of  roj 
stretched  from  the  two  ends  of  a  waggon. 

For  a  while  I  played  a  sort  of  bran-pie  game,  hurli 
the  loop  rather  vaguely  into  the  mass,  but  trying 
look  all  the  time  as  if  I  had  a  certain  horse  in  my  e^ 
I  caught  several,  but  turned  them  loose,  believing  th 
I  had  not  been  lucky  enough  to  get  my  own.  As 
matter  of  fact,  I  had  caught  one  of  my  own  two  or  thi 
times,  but  only  knew  that  afterwards ;  the  brute  mi 
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to  "  boss  my  own  portmanteau."  To  have  done 
wise  would  have  been  the  surest  way  to  preve: 
of  the  boys  from  offering  a  helping  hand. 

Help  came  from  one  of  the  boys,  welconn 
unasked  for,  when  I  had  crowned  my  work  by  ca 
two  strange  bronchos  by  the  neck  simultan 
They  had  apparently  not  been  introduced,  an( 
resented  the  enforced  proximity  of  the  other's  t 
I  drew  them  closer  and  closer  together  in  a  def 
game  of  puUy-hauly.  My  kind  friend  soon  < 
the  tangle,  fired  my  rope  into  the  herd,  and  oui 
one  of  my  string  ;  then  I  was  initiated  into  the 
folding  the  blanket  so  that  it  stayed  in  place  a 
not  rub,  and  into  the  further  art  of  swinging 
cow-saddle  by  the  horn  with  one  hand  while  1 
the  horse  by  the  bit  with  the  other.  This  i 
necessary  with  a  "  mean  "  horse,  who  would  be 
to  resist,  with  teeth  or  hoof,  the  efforts  of  his  r 
place  the  saddle  on  his  back  in  the  manner  cusi 
in  civilized  communities. 

Being  a  tenderfoot,  I  had  horses  that  were 
easy  to  ride,  and  restricted  their  bucking  efforl 
modest  "  crow-hopping."  Sometimes  I  had  to  i 
a  real  bucker,  but,  except  for  the  honour  and  g 
it,  it  is  an  unprofitable  pursuit.  By  the  wa} 
always  undesirable  to  fall  in  prickly-pear,  for  it 
weeks  to  get  the  prickles  out  of  one's  clothes,  ai 
longer  to  get  them  out  of  one's  skin. 

It  is  hard  to  avoid  this  inimical  vegetatioi 
learnt  to  my  cost  when,  in  an  unguarded  mon 
was  inveigled  into  bestriding  a  "  sure  'nough  pi 
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his  gentleness,  I  swung  light-heartedly  down  to  pic 
up  my  hat,  which  had  fallen  off.  (Quite  an  easy  trie 
with  the  cow-saddle  and  a  small  pony.) 

Much  trouble  and  waste  of  energy  would  have  bee 
saved  had  1  dismounted  like  an  ordinary  Christiai 
As  I  hauled  myself  back  into  the  saddle  the  beast  SB,^ 
his  chance,  and  began  to  imitate  an  animated  croquel 
hoop.  Had  he  bucked  fair  it  might  have  been  possibl 
to  stay,  but  he  "  pitched  and  whirled,"  so  it  wa 
evident  I  had  to  go  sooner  or  later.  It  remaine 
only  to  select  a  landing-place  where  there  were  neithe 
rocks  nor  prickly-pears.  I  eventually  found  both,  fc 
the  beggar  never  let  one  see  the  same  patch  of  groun 
twice,  and  one  had  to  chance  it. 

Some  horses  savage  the  rider  when  they  have  hii 
down,  but  this  is  exceptional.  Kicking  is  also  rar< 
for  the  broncho  usually  confines  himself  to  biting,  an 
strikinor  with  his  fore-feet. 

I  had  an  experience  of  the  latter  which  was  ii 
structive  to  me  and  disaoTeeable  for  the  victim.  M 
brother  and  I  were  handling  a  very  "  mean  "  horsi 
that  had  been  for  a  long  time  out  on  the  prairie.  H 
fought  so  that  we  could  not  get  the  bridle  on  to  hie 
So  we  put  a  hackamore  ■'^•"  (horsehair  halter)  on  to  hin 
slipped  the  end  through  the  rail  of  the  corral,  am 
with  the  rail  as  purchase,  hauled  him  up  towards  it  b 
sheer  force.  The  horse  was  six  feet  away  from  the  rail 
my  brother  close  to  them  and  on  the  same  side  as  th 
horse,  when  suddenly  the  latter  made  a  plunge  forwar 
and  struck  down  at  my  brother  with  both  fore-fee 
Fortunately,  my  brother  stooped,  and  the  top  rail  g( 
most  of  the  force  of  the  blow,  but  he  had  a  nasty  ci 
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packed  like  an  equine  sandwich  between  a  heavj 
and  the  corral  rails.     Further  resistance  was  out 
question,  and  he  had  to  make  up  his  mind  to  be  i 
little  horse,  till  next  time. 

The  cow-pony  has  a  bad  shoulder,  and  more 
once  I  saw  the  saddle  bucked  clean  over  neck, 
and  fore-legs  without  breaking  the  cinch.  Thos 
know  not  the  bucker  will  disbelieve  this  state 
but  their  scepticism  will  not  alter  the  truth. 

A  curious  characteristic  of  the  cowboy  is  his 
disregard  of  the  pain  or  misfortunes  of  others,  pre 
because  similar  disasters  have  been  his  lot  yestc 
and  will  be  his  again  to-morrow.  On  one  occai 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  suspicion  by  one  ( 
boys  who  had  put  his  shoulder  out,  just  beca 
helped  to  prepare  him  a  sling  and  make  him 
more  comfortable.  I  fancy  he  thought  I  want 
borrow  money. 

The  round-up  was  a  busy  life.  Up  before  da 
a  breakfast  of  beans  and  bacon — not  the  appe 
broad  beans  and  soft  boiled  bacon  that  is  ui 
understood  by  that  term,  but  tinned  haricot 
and  hard  little  chunks  of  fried  "  sow-belly,"  a 
cow-puncher  inelegantly  terms  that  article  of 
For  the  rest  the  provender  was  quite  wholesome 
most  unappetizing ;  pickled  beef,  as  a  rule,  but 
times  also  solid  steaks  of  fresh  meat,  into  whic 
could  not  get  one's  teeth,  but  out  of  which  I  im 
the  process  of  mastication  extracted  some  nu 
juices,  for  one  kept  going  and  felt  extremely  well 

After  breakfast  the  whole  of  the  boys  were  se 
in  small  parties  of  three  to  six  to  sweep  up  a 
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of  the  whole  of  the  ground.  At  noon  or  later  all 
parties  would  be  back  with  the  cattle  they  had  fou 
which  were  driven  together  into  one  or  more  bunc 
of  convenient  size ;  and  then,  after  a  hurried  meal  i 
a  change  of  horses,  the  process  of  "  cutting  out "  beg 
This  process  consists  in  driving  out  of  the  herd 
steers  ready  for  market,  and  also  all  unbranded  cal 
and  their  mothers.  It  was  tricky  work,  as  it  is  : 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  drive  beasts  < 
of,  and  away  from,  a  crowded  mob  of  their  fell( 
creatures.  One  could  get  them  to  the  edge  of 
herd  all  right,  but  the  job  was  to  get  them  a\^ 
from  the  rest,  and  often,  just  as  they  looked  like  goi 
the  cow  would  jink  back,  get  separated  from  the  c 
and  all  the  work  have  to  be  done  over  again.  1 
horses  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  game,  and  s< 
learned  which  beast  one  was  after,  and  helped  < 
by  following  it. 

Gradually  the  cow  and  calf  and  the  beef  he 
would  grow  till  all  were  cleared  out  of  the  m 
bunch,  and  the  residue  could  be  tiu'ned  loose  on  i 
prairie  again. 

The  beef  cattle  were  driven  off  to  the  best  graz 
available,  and  carefully  herded  ;  for  these  represen 
the  rancher's  return  on  his  capital,  and  it  was  m 
important  to  avoid  a  stampede  or  over  -  fatig 
whereby  their  weight  might  be  reduced. 

The  wretched  calves  then  came  in  for  the  poor 
time  of  their  lives,  for  they  were  driven  into  a  cor 
with   their   mothers   in   small    bunches,  there   to 
caught,   thrown,    branded,    earmarked,   etc.,  in   ori 
to  avoid  disputes  as  to  ownership. 
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went  off  grazing  a  few  seconds  later,  as  if  uothii 
the  world  had  happened. 

There  was  plenty  of  fun  round  the  corral  witl 
roping  and  throwing  of  calves  ;  and  for  exercise 
throwing  and  holding  of  a  big  calf  in  his  second 
is  hard  to  beat. 

The  manner  of  it  is  as  follows  :  A  mounted 
ropes  the  calf  by  a  hind-foot,  and  drags  it  off  to\ 
the  place  where  the  branding-irons  are  handt 
through  the  rails  from  the  fire.  One  operator 
hold  of  the  rope,  and  one  of  the  calf's  tail.  Thej 
a  simultaneous  jerk  in  opposite  directions,  and  th 
should  land  on  his  back.  As  he  falls,  one  of  the 
gets  one  hind-leg  under  his  arm,  and  places  oi 
both  of  his  feet  against  the  other  leg  just  abov 
hock.  The  second  man  kneels  on  the  calfs  neck 
bends  back  the  upper  fore-leg  with  the  hoof  ag 
the  elbow. 

This  sounds  all  right,  but  in  the  course  of  this  b 
iu-jitsu  many  a  kick  and  punch  can  be  received 
even  if  the  calf  is  tackled  all  right,  there  is 
mamma  to  be  reckoned  with.  She  may  only  m 
demonstration,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  may  c 
right  in,  and  the  art  of  the  game  is  to  know  whei 
demonstration  ends  and  the  charge  begins.  I 
mistake  the  demonstration  for  the  charge,  you  le 
calf  go,  look  a  fool,  and  have  to  begin  the  wort 
again  ;  if  you  make  the  opposite  error,  you  get  ho 

The  above  description  of  the  day's  work  wou 
any  day  of  the  round-up,  spring  or  autumn, 
was  work  at  night  also,  herding  both  cattle  and  h 
Each  bov  was  on  dutv  for  about  two  and  a  half 
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discordant  it  be,  and  strange  were  the  chants  c 
heard  in  the  night.  The  night-herders  could  not 
dulge  in  a  smoke,  for  these  cattle  are  kittle,  and  1 
flame  of  a  match  has  stampeded  many  a  herd,  a 
taken  many  hundreds  of  pounds  out  of  the  ownt 
pockets. 

Stampedes  are  always  more  likely  in  rough,  d^ 
weather  and  near  water  (why  the  latter  I  don't  kno 
and  when  once  one  is  started  the  only  way  to  stof 
is  to  work  the  head  of  the  herd  round  so  that  tl 
"  mill,"  and  simply  work  round  in  a  circle.  It  is  jun: 
work  galloping  over  the  rough  ground  honeycoml 
with  gopher-holes,  for  if  your  horse  falls  under  1 
hoofs  of  the  herd  it  is  "  all  day  "  with  you,  as  the  b 
tersely  express  final  dissolution. 

There  was  little  time  for  extraneous  amusement 
round-up,  hard  work  being  the  order  of  the  day,  1 
occasionally  a  gallop  after  a  wolf  added  variety  to  1 
proceedings.  The  wolves  are — or  were — a  curse, 
they  puU  down  calves  and  scare  the  cattle,  especis 
in  the  winter,  when  they  are  hungry  and  the  cat 
are  weak. 

We  spread  poison  broadcast,  using  strychnine 
the  handful,  but  I  never  saw  a  wolf  any  the  worse 
it.     They  had  shrewd  noses,  and  appeared  to  eat  tt 
way  carefully  round  the  portions  of  meat  which  1 
been  treated  with  the  poison. 

In  those  days  the  sheepman  was  viewed  wit! 
mistrust  which  his  subsequent  invasion  of  the  coun 
has  entirely  justified.  To  mistrust  was  added  c 
tempt,  and  the  two  sheepmen  who  were  on  < 
round-up — owning  a  few  head  of  cattle  on  the  rai 
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idiotic  quest,  much  as  the  young  soldier  travels  a 
in  search  of  an  order  to  get  measured  for  his  sentr 

The  crowning  effort  was  when  one  of  then 
inveigled  out  of  camp  and  persuaded  to  spend  ha 
night  in  a  swamp  with  a  lantern  and  sack,  wit 
object  of  catching  snipe. 

A  curious  case  occurred  to  one  sheepman  w 
was  at  the  ranch.     He  had  been  driving  with  hij 
and  they  had  stopped   and  unhitched  the  tea 
luncheon.     The  man  went  down  to  the  stream 
by  to  get  water,  and  from  that  moment  his  wife 
saw  him  again  for  five  days.     She  ran  about  seai 
up  and  down  the  reeds  for  some  hours,  but  at  1 
was  obhged   to  put  in  the   horses  and  drive 
Three  days  later  he  was  found  close  to  the  spot 
he  was  lost,  hatless  and  crazy.     He  was  brought 
the  ranch,  where  we  looked  after  him  as  best  we 
and  a  couple  of  days  later  his  wife  came  and  f( 
him.     Probably  he  had  had  an  attack  of  vert; 
a  sort  of  fit,  and  only  came  round  after  his 
departure.     He  had   wandered   about,   as  his 
showed,  but  never  far  from  where  he  was  los 
curious  case,  but,  from  what  we  could  gather,  i 
not  start  with  a  very  complete  mental  equipmen" 
did  not  appear  physically  any  the  worse  for  his 
days'  fast  in  the  open  air. 

One  of  the  few  disagreeables  of  the  range  wj 
alkali  water  ;  there  was  lots  of  it  about,  and  the 
was  not  always  immediately  noticeable  to  a  t 
man.  One  found  out  very  soon  after  drinki 
though,  for  "tough"  water  is  unequalled  as  a  1 
producer.     As  a  medium    for   cookine-   this   wa 
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the  Musselshell  River  to  Junction  City,  which  is  cl 
to  Fort  Custer  on  the  Yellowstone  River.     Near  th 
we  one  day  passed  a  tiny  cemetery  ;  there  were 
more  than  thirty  graves  in  it,  but  every  one  of 
occupants  had  died  in  his  boots — that  is  to  say,  die 
violent  death  either  by  bullet,  rope,  or  accident. 

A  small  ranch  was  also  pointed  out  to  me  wb 
occurred  an  incident  demonstratino^  the  strano^e  meth 
of  Western  justice  at  that  time.  A  neighbour  and 
wife  were  driving  into  town,  and  stopped  to  call  on 
owner  of  this  ranch.  They  sat  outside  in  the  hue 
talking  to  him  as  he  stood  in  his  doorway,  and  j 
sumably  the  conversation  became  acrimonious ;  certai 
there  had  been  some  former  story  of  jealousy  betw( 
the  two  men.  Suddenly,  without  warning,  the  n 
on  foot  reached  behind  the  door,  saying,  "  This  has 
be  settled  right  hei*e  !"  pulled  out  a  gun,  and  shot 
neighbour  dead  as  he  sat  beside  his  wife. 

This  incident  took  place  early  in  the  winter,  just 
heavy  snow  was  beginning  to  fall,  and  no  steps  w 
taken  even  to  arrest  the  murderer,  travel  being  v 
difficult  by  the  time  the  Sheriff  had  news  of  the  crii 

Spring  came,  and  still  no  arrest  was  made,  for  ' 
murderer,  being  "  well  fixed,"  had  sown  golden  se 
which  had  taken  root  and  grown  up  into  a  hedge 
protection  against  the  legal  results  of  his  offence, 
never  knew  why  he  was  not  lynched  ;  it  would  hi 
done  him  good. 

Our  arrival  at  Junction  meant  my  regretful  dep 
ture,  and  this  was  signalized  by  a  rather  exciting  lit 
adventure.  My  brother  was  driving  me  over  the  f 
to  the  station  in  a  buggy  drawn  by  a  pair  of  gTe 
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when  they  got  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  sh( 
deep  in  the  ice-cold  water,  they  threw  up  the  s 
and  their  sole  answer  to  coaxing  and  whip  was  a 
of  plunges  and  tantrums.  Two  or  three  Indiar 
by  us,  looked  at  us  in  stolid  fashion,  and  repl 
negative  grunts  to  our  adjuration  of — "  See  um 
um  balk  ;•=•'  you  heap  pull  him."  So  there  we  sat 
the  repeated  plunges  of  the  team  worked  us  low 
lower  off  the  ford  into  deeper  water,  while  t 
river  worked  up  and  swirled  over  the  floor-boj 
the  buggy.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  get  o 
lead  the  horses ;  a  man  could  not  have  stood 
stream ;  and  it  looked  like  a  swim  for  ourselvei 
problematical  escape,  and  a  certain  loss  of  buggy, 
and  baggage.  The  river  was  about  four  hundrec 
across,  and  there  was  no  one  to  whom  one  could  ^ 
help ;  but  help  came  at  last  in  the  shape  of 
with  an  empty  waggon  and  team.  He  took 
situation  very  quickly,  drove  out  to  the  far  ban 
his  lariat  to  the  hind  axle,  drove  in  again,  mane 
his  waggon  back  so  that  the  tailboard  was 
horses'  heads,  leant  over  in  perilous  fashion,  sli] 
"  clove  hitch  "  over  the  point  of  our  pole,  threw  ih 
end  back  to  me,  drove  on,  and  "snaked  the  wh 
out,"  as  he  neatly  put  it.  It  was  a  clever  man( 
as  he  was  driving  young  horses,  and  was  alone 
waggon. 

At  Junction  we  saw  the  noble  Red  Indian  in 
glory,  sitting  in  the  muddy  road  outside  the  i 
trying  to  make  complete  packs  of  cards  out 
score  of  packs  which  had  been  chucked  out  of  tl: 
during  the  previous  night's  poker  orgy. 
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From  Montana  I  drifted  out  to  California,  via  Bui 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Sacramento.     At  the  last-nan 
a  difficulty  presented  itself,  for  on  wandering  into 
bank  on  Saturday  morning  to  draw  cash  agains 
cheque,  the  teller,  in  answer  to  my  request  that 
should  cash  my  draft  after  wiring  east  at  my  expe 
to   inquire   into  my  finances,  replied  :  "  Oh  yes, 
know  all  about  your  Saturday-morning  business, 
ten  o'clock  here  and  two  in  New  York,  and   ba: 
closed.      No   reply   to    our   wire    till    Monday,    { 
where'll  you  be  then  ?     Toddle  off  and  forget  it !" 

Having  my  ticket  on  to  San  Francisco,  I  did  tod 
off,  but  did  not  forget  it,  for  it  made  me  feel  lik 
bank-robber  for  weeks  afterwards. 

San  Francisco  was  a  haven  of  delight  at  the  ag 
then  enjoyed.  No  one  ever  seemed  to  go  to  bed 
all,  and  the  number  of  amusing  raconteurs  at 
Pacific-Union  and  other  clubs  was  legion ;  every 
seemed  to  laugh  all  the  time,  and  to  forget  that  th 
was  a  to-morrow.  The  pace  was  too  hot  and 
course  too  long  for  a  number  of  these  good  fello' 
suicides  were  fairly  frequent,  and  were  not  unknc 
even  in  the  club  premises. 

How  hospitable  Americans  always  are  to  stra 
Englishmen  on  a  visit !  If  one  has  any  sort  o 
recommendation,  they  throw  open  their  clubs  and  ti 
one  as  a  friend  and  a  ^brother.  (At  New  York  k 
on  I  stayed  ten  days,  and  was  a  member  of  r 
clubs  !)  It  makes  one  feel  ashamed  when  they  c( 
to  London  and  one  cannot  take  them  into  a  clut 
all,  unless  it  be  for  dinner,  in  a  ghostly  Strang 
room,  usually  lighted  from  the  top  like  a  swimmi 

bath.       At  two  of  thft  plnbs  to  "TO-hif.h  T  bAlnncr  onp. 
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into  a  stuffy  crypt,  but  not  to  feed  them,  whi] 
at  one — the  Garrick — can  one  treat  strangeri 
they  were  fellow-creatures,  and  allow  them  to  1 
the  hallowed  sight  of  one's  fellow-members. 

There     are     certain    clubs    where    "  disting 
strangers "  are   admitted  to   temporary  memb 
but  one  cannot  conscientiously  recommend  Mr. 
X.    Blogworth   of  Sartainville   or    any   other 
unknown,  from  whom  one  may  have  received  coi; 
on  one's  travels,  as  a  distinguished  stranger. 

Talking  of  American  names,  there  is  a  story 
French  Canadian  emigrated  to  the  U.S.  His 
^t  starting  was  Jean  Batiste  Troudeau,  but  wi 
month  he  was  signing  himself  Jawn  B.  Waterhc 

At  San  Francisco  I  came  across  a  few  of  t 
railway  men,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  ami] 
one  evening  by  his  account  of  the  early  days 
he  had  come  out  as  a  forty-niner,  and  had  se 
drift  of  the  mining  population  to  one  place 
another,  always  returning  to  the  coast  for  a 
start.  He  saw  that  only  a  few  made  money,  bi 
all  had  to  be  carried  to  their  destinations,  tl 
vivors  making  the  "  round  trip,"  or  return  jour 
we  call  it  ;  so  he  decided  that  carrying  peop 
supplies  was  good  enough  for  him,  and  he  cor 
carrying  them  in  ever-increasing  quantities  up 
day  of  his  death,  rising  from  teamster  to  presic 
one  of  the  biggest  railway  systems  in  the  U.S.i^ 

He  told  us  of  many  railway  trials  and  trii 
one  of  the  former  being  as  follows  : 

His  company  had  bridged  a  river  with  a 
bridp-e.     This  was  ap-ainst  the  law.  for  a  swins: 
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justified  in  infringing  an  inapplicable  law.  An  ente 
prising  individual  brought  a  steamboat  up-river  ar 
whistled  at  the  bridge  daily  for  some  time,  and  tl 
bridge,  naturally  enough,  did  not  open.  Then  can 
threats  of  lawsuits,  and  the  matter  had  to  be  settle 
Unfortunately,  the  company  had  bridged  the  san 
river  with  a  fixed  construction  a  few  miles  furth 
up.  Between  these  two  bridges  came  another  stude: 
of  the  State  laws,  who  built  a  small  steamboat  wi 
a  long  mast,  which  steamer  went  and  whistled  i 
surprise  and  mortification  daily  at  both  bridges.  Tl 
speculator  had  to  be  bought  out,  and  also  cleared 
nice  sum. 

The  only  moral  to  be  deduced  is  that  many  la^ 
tend  to  the  confusion  of  the  honest  man. 

California  had — and,  I  am  told,  still  has — t 
greatest  charm  for  the  travelling  stranger.  So  gre; 
in  fact,  that  I  very  recently  heard  a  most  distinguish 
public  servant,  for  whom  no  emplo3nDaent  appeared 
be  available,  say  that,  in  what  seemed  the  probal 
event  of  his  being  unable  to  find  a  house  in  Englai 
he  would  certainly  go  and  settle  in  California  ;  : 
during  his  many  years  of  travel  no  country  had  h 
such  attraction  for  him.  But,  since  then,  the  couu 
of  Kent  and  the  improvement  of  the  South-Easte 
and  Chatham  Railway  have  decided  him  to  stay 
home. 

My  time  only  admitted  of  a  visit  to  the  gloric 
Yosemite  Valley,  which  alone  would  repay  the  lo 
journey  fi'om  home.  To  attempt  to  describe  it  w^oi 
be  to  infringe  the  prerogative  of  the  guide-book  ;  I 
as  my  journey  out  of  the  valley  presented  a  cou] 
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I  decided  to  ride  via  Glacier  Point  (whence  ' 
drop  a  stone  some  enormous  distance — two  tl 
feet  or  more)  and  join  the  stage  at  a  point  on  i 
to  Wawona.  It  was  late  in  the  season,  and  the 
guides  were  gone,  but  an  awful-looking  ruffiar 
his  services,  and  we  rode  oft'  in  the  crisp  Octc 
Glacier  Point  was  visited,  and  our  path  then  w 
and  out  of  the  grand  red- wood  forest.  Suddei 
rode  along  half  a  length  in  front  of  my  guide, 
stunning  bang  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  r( 
my  horse.  Either  by  accident  or  by  unc( 
design,  I  thrust  my  arm  through  the  reins,  so  th 
I  came  to  I  was  lying  by  the  roadside  hold 
horse  securely.  The  guide — poor  fellow  ! — w 
sad  state  of  mind ;  but  I  soon  felt  better,  and  pr 
on  my  way  with  a  supplementary  dome  on  i 
cranium.  What  had  happened  was  that  a  drj; 
as  thick  as  my  arm  had  been  dislodged  from  a  ] 
feet  up  one  of  the  big  trees,  and  had  neatly  pi( 
off"  in  its  descent. 

An  hour  later  we  sat  in  a  log-shack  waiting 
stage.  I  lit  my  pipe,  and  was  going  to  th: 
burning  match  away  into  a  corner.  Goo 
triumphed,  and  I  blew  it  out.  A  few  minut 
I  walked  over  into  the  corner  to  see  what  sc 
were  that  stood  along  the  wall.  They  c( 
"giant"  blasting  -  powder,  and  two  of  the 
open  and  partly  full.  So  I  went  out  and  wa 
the  stage-coach  by  the  roadside  with  an  un( 
able  feeling  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

As  travelling  companions  to  the  railway  . 
troon  of  the  4th   TTnitpd   States  Cavalrv.      Th 


CATTLE-LAND  ] 

Captain,  you  son  of  a  gun !  I  know  you,  and  yc 
know  me,  Captain " ;  with  further  reflections  on  t\ 
parentage  of  the  officer. 

I  expected  to  see  a  row,  or,  at  all  events,  to  he; 
that  the  man  was  to  be  court-martialled ;  but  tl 
Captain  contented  himself  with  handcuffing  the  me 
to  the  tail  of  a  cart  during  the  following  day's  marc 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  was  released. 

The  next  night — owing  to  the  whole  of  my  availab 
supply  of  small  change  being  exhausted — I  slept  wit 
the  rats  on  the  floor  of  Berenda  waiting-room,  betwee 
a  tramp  and  a  Chinaman,  and  was  back  in  San  Francis< 
a  few  hours  later. 


■i 


CHAPTER  II 

LION-HUNTIXG  BEYOND  THE  HAUD* 

Being  a  member  of  the  profession  of  arms,  1 1 
myself  very  lucky  when  one  year  I  found 
entitled  to  sufficient  leave  to  make  it  wortl 
to  go  far  afield  in  search  of  sport.  A  brother- 
being  in  the  same  enviable  position,  M^e  decided 
forces,  and  to  "go  foreign "  together  to  son 
where  sport  and  economy  could  simultaneoi 
practised.  Various  localities,  from  the  Zambes: 
Pamirs,  came  under  consideration,  but  in  the 
decided  to  take  tickets  for  Aden  and  to  try  o 
in  Somaliland. 

There  is  a  curious  geographical  circumstan( 
nected  with  this  horn  of  Africa,  which  is  tha 
who  examine  a  French  map  will  find  that  the 
of  British  influence  is  depicted  as  being  ver^ 
Indeed,  while  those  who  look  at  an  English  m 
notice  a  corresponding  decrease  of  French  and 

*  The  captious  critic  will  object  to  the  spelling  used 
chapters  on  Somaliland.     When  these  articles  were  writti 
on  the  spelling  of  foreign  place-names  had  not  been  publis 
Strepsiceros    imberbis   was   a    lesser    koodoo,   though   the 
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influences,  as  represented  by  the  various  colours  whi( 
are  spread  about  the  chart  of  this  barren  promontory 

We  win  leave  the  account  of  the  journey  to  Ad( 
to  the  guide-books,  and  will  commence  with  our  arri"v 
at  that  cheerless  rock.  The  welcome  of  the  Assistan 
Resident  there  (why  should  anyone  want  assistan 
to  reside  anywhere?)  was  not  encouraging,  being 
follows :  "  Oh,  you're  here,  are  you  ?  We  were  ju 
going  to  wire  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  stop  you. 
don't  know  where  you  can  go  ;  the  country  is  sh 
out."  Cheerful,  this  !  But  our  discouragement  w 
not  commensurate  with  the  poor  prospect  he  aiford' 
us  ;  and,  seeing  we  were  bent  on  going,  this  gent] 
man  afforded  us  every  assistance  in  his  power.  Aft 
two  days  at  Aden  my  companion  went  over  to  Berbei 
from  which  place  we  had  decided  to  go  up-country,  i 
the  pm'pose  of  buying  camels  and  other  necessari( 
and  of  engaging  men.  I  spent  a  boresome  fortnig 
at  Aden,  awaiting  the  cargo-boat  with  our  stor( 
ammunition,  and  guns.  At  last  she  arrived,  the  goo 
were  transhipped  to  the  Tuna*  a  little  tub  plying  frc 
Aden  to  the  Somali  coast,  I  got  on  board — a  proceedii 
n^aterially  altering  her  draught — and  off  we  went. 

Beaching  Berbera  on  a  Thursday  evening,  we  passi 
one  night  there  under  the  roof  of  the  Political  Besidei 
Captain  Abud,  whose  hospitality  to  sportsmen  was  u 
ending ;  hustled  about  all  the  following  morning  frc 
sunrise  arranging  loads,  and  by  ten  o'clock  were  on  t 
move  for  the  interior. 

At  this  point  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  gi 
some  slight  description  of  the  personnel  of  our  expe( 
tion,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  a  large  "  kafalf 
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preter  and  headman,  a  tall,  slight  fellow  of 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  with  close-shaven  hea 
immense  mouth  disclosing  a  row  of  gleaming 
teeth — a  great  man  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  ( 
having  three  times  made  the  journey  to  Mecc 
having  a  fourth  trip  in  prospect.  He  had  been 
years  in  the  English  Navy  as  interpreter,  an 
accompanied  Admiral  Hewitt  on  his  mission  to 
sinia.  His  long  spell  of  British  service  gave  I 
course,  an  excellent  command  of  the  English  t 
though  perhaps  his  expressions  sometimes  sa^ 
rather  of  the  fo'c'sle.  His  authority  over  the 
men  was  complete,  and  those  who  have  had  t 
with  coloured  races  well  know  how  greatly  a  po 
lieutenant  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  an  expedil 
this  kind.  He  afterwards  joined  the  so-called  " 
Mullah,  and  is  now  (1910)  serving  in  a  high  cor 
under  the  orders  of  that  irrepressible  fanati 
anyone  who  may  undertake  a  journey  of  i 
character  to  ours  I  would  say,  spare  no  expe 
get  a  good  headman.  They  are  hard  to  fin< 
require  high  wages  ;  but,  for  our  part,  we  nev( 
reason  to  regret  one  single  anna  of  the  large 
and  "  backsheesh  "  we  paid  to  Hadj  Achmed. 

Next,  perhaps,  in  importance  comes  Deria  A 
swarthy  chef,  a  little  wizened-up  old  fellow,  mucl 
to  complaining  of  and  quarrelling  with  the 
members  of  the  outfit,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
class  jungle  cook.  He  had  seen  a  good  deal 
world,  having  visited  Melbourne  and  other  pli 
Australia ;  not  finding  them  to  his  liking,  howe 
had  returned  to  his  native  iune-le.     His  wardrol 
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day,  very  tight  trousers  and  an  old  military  overcoa 
another  day,  an  ancient  and  porous  mackintosh, 
which  he  said  :  "  Him  cost  me  five  pounds  at  Mt 
bourne."  On  the  march  his  duty  was  to  drive  t] 
sheep  ;  poor,  white,  fat-tailed  things,  they  got  so  us( 
to  marching  that  after  a  few  days  they  needed  i 
driving,  and  would  follow  like  dogs,  getting  gradual 
killed  off  day  by  day  till  they  were  all  gone,  and 
fresh  lot  had  to  be  bought  to  fill  their  place.  It  w 
necessary  to  take  sheep  with  us  in  order  to  keep  t 
pot  supplied  when  our  time  was  devoted  exclusively 
the  pursuit  of  lions.  On  such  occasions  it  might  ha 
been  fatal  to  sport  to  discharge  a  rifle  in  order 
supply  ourselves  with  food.  One  sheep  marched  wi 
us  for  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  his  day 
execution  having  been  postponed  to  the  very  Ig 
because  we  had  become  so  mutually  attached.  Wh 
he  was  killed  he  was  barely  eatable  ! 

Each  of  us  had  our  two  shikaris,  who  alwa 
accompanied  us.  We  were  very  fortunate  in  securi 
some  of  the  best  in  the  country,  Nur  Farah,  who  \Ni 
with  Vandeleur,  and  Aden  Ateya,  who  was  my  he 
shikari,  being  particularly  well  known.  The  lati 
w'as  a  little  bullet-headed  fellow  of  about  five  feet  fc 
in  height,  broad-shouldered  and  sturdy,  with  a  remai 
able  faculty  for  going  uphill  at  a  steady  run  with 
apparent  inconvenience  to  himself.  Brave  as  the  li 
it  was  his  profession  to  pursue,  he  often  erred  on  t 
side  of  impetuosity  and  rashness,  but  withal  he  wa; 
wonderful  tracker  and  stalker,  and  fully  con  versa 
with  the  habits  of  all  game.  His  chief  drawback  ^ 
his  religious  mania — for  I  can  call  it  nothing  else 
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that  he  would  have  to  pay  for  any  damage  dont 
by  the  camels  if  they  stampeded  in  consequence 
antics,  and  finally  threatened  him  with  immedia 
charge  if  he  had  another  fit.  He  did  not. 
Hared,  my  second  shikari,  was  almost  as  good  a  1 
as  his  superior — a  tall,  slight  boy  of  about  nin 
quite  indefatigable  and  most  willing.  He  ha^ 
some  experience  of  Europeans  when  travelling 
Captain  Swayne,  B.E.,  and  I  think  I  am  ri^ 
saying  that  in  his  company  he  had  visited  Harai 
could  not  speak  ten  words  of  English,  but  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  Harari'^''  language.  Aden  Ateya 
(1910)  making  journeys  with  sportsmen  to  East  A 
Geleh  was  killed  by  a  lion  some  fourteen  years  a 
The  camel-men,  fourteen  of  whom  we  armec 
Snider  carbines,  were  all  engaged  for  us  by  C 
Abud  at  Berbera,  and  a  better  set  of  fellows  I 
wish  to  see — willing  and  cheerful  to  a  degree 
took  all  the  hardships  they  had  to  undergo  as  \ 
the  day's  work.  Occasional  discontent,  arisin 
of  nothing,  was  invariably  suppressed  as  easily 
arose.  We  always  followed  the  plan  of  carefu 
vestigating  every  matter  of  the  kind  that  was  bi 
before  us,  and  doing  justice  to  the  utmost  of  our  ] 
Many  people  in  dealing  with  a  Somali  take 
granted  that  he  is  not  telling  the  truth ;  tru 
chances  are  against  it,  but  he  is  such  a  child  t 
will  often  convict  himself  of  untruth,  and  then 
first  to  laugh  at  it.  Burton,  in  his  "  First  Foe 
in  East  Africa,"  describes  well  the  rapid  flight 
Somali  temper  from  one  extreme  to  the  other ; 
is  indeed  astonishing  to  see  the  man  at  whose  ch 
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race,  in  that  they  have  no  written  language,  no  music 
instruments,  little  or  no  filial  affection,  and  rarely  a: 
gratitude.  Their  insensibility  to  pain  is  remarkab 
I  have  seen  Aden  smiling  and  chewing  tobacco  whi 
Geleh  burnt  little  holes  in  his  back  with  a  red-t 
stick.  Fear  of  death  is  an  unknown  quantity  amo: 
them.  I  have  never  had  to  do  with  them  far  out 
their  own  country,  but  I  have  been  told  that  absen 
from  home  modifies  the  last-mentioned  quality  in 
great  degree. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  Aden  Muhammid,  Vai 
syce.  He  was  a  great  character  and  an  excellent  bo 
he  never  seemed  to  tire,  and  was  always  ready  to 
everyone  else's  work  beside  his  own.  One  feat  of  1 
deserves  special  remark.  We  had  found  a  lioness 
an  open  plain  about  six  miles  wade,  and,  fearing  ' 
should  lose  her  in  the  bushes,  we  sent  Aden  off  foi 
pony  to  "  round  her  up  "  till  we  could  get  to  her.  ] 
got  the  pony  and  galloped  off,  armed  only  with  a  lit 
th rowing-spear,  over  ground  honeycombed  with  ho' 
(one  of  which  gave  him  a  heavy  fall),  and  headed 
the  lioness.  Time  after  time  he  brought  her  to  b 
under  a  bush,  and  time  after  time  she  charged,  and 
was  obliged  to  gallop  for  his  life  till  he  had  distanc 
her;  at  last  we  got  up  to  where  he  was,  and  t 
lioness  was  secured.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  an  £ 
of  as  high  courage  as  one  can  look  for  in  anyone,  wh: 
or  black.  Only  once  did  we  have  to  reprimand  hi 
and  then  his  offence  tended  towards  the  ludicrous, 
was  as  foUows  :  As  Vandeleur  and  I  were  walking  alo 
some  distance  behind  the  kafala  we  saw  an  old  m 
near  a  village  crying  and  raising  a  great  commotio 
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with  it.  Of  course  restitution  was  made,  and  t 
syces  were  put  on  guard  for  a  whole  night  as  ] 
ment,  regardless  of  their  protests.  They  took 
good-humouredly,  but  paid  us  out  by  waking  u{ 
hour  or  two  through  the  night  to  tell  us  th( 
heard  a  lion  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  they  h; 
To  return  to  our  kafala.  The  camel  loads  w€ 
very  varied  nature,  nothing  being  procurable 
interior  but  a  little  meat  and  milk,  and  tha 
during  the  rains,  so  we  had  to  carry  with  us 
thing  that  we  were  likely  to  need.  The  me: 
rationed  with  a  pound  of  rice,  half  that  amo 
dates,  and  2  ounces  of  ghee  per  man  per  diei 
they  numbered  twenty-five,  and  we  carried  rati 
a  hundred  days,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  iten 
represented  a  considerable  amount  of  transpo 
Somali  camel  carries  a  load  of  about  200  p 
but  the  amount  varies  greatly  with  the  siz( 
dition,  and  age  of  the  animal,  and  with  the  w 
has  lately  done  and  is  expected  to  do.  It  is 
rough  computation  to  say  that  one  camel 
rations  sufficient  for  twenty-five  men  for  eigh 
Seven  camels  were  devoted  to  the  transport  of 
some  carried  casks  containino;  26  gallons  esu 
on  each  side — the  very  best  possible  way  of  c: 
water  on  camel-back ;  while  others  Avere  loade 
"  harns,"  as  the  native  water- vessels  are  called, 
are  woven  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  and  grs 
are  saturated  in  ghee  to  make  them  watertight. 
are  of  the  shape  of  a  short,  fat  cigar,  one  enc 
removable  and  forming  a  cup.  The  whole  is  e 
in  a  ca.o-e  of  shronir  twi'crs   to  -whio.h  the  rones  a.r 
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one,  or  two  at  most,  were  in  use  at  a  time.  0 
camel  carried  our  tent  (in  two  packages)  and  c 
clothes  and  books  (in  two  kit-bags).  Ammunitic 
spare  rifles,  calico  for  presents  and  barter,  tobacco  i 
the  same  purpose,  together  with  a  few  tools  and  sp£ 
rope,  pretty  well  complete  the  list  of  our  materieL 

The  manner  in  which  a  load  is  fixed  on  a  camel 
not  unworthy  of  description.  The  Somal  has 
saddle  for  his  camel,  but  uses  in  its  place  a  thick  p 
of  mats  ("harus"),  which  on  camping  he  uses  as 
roof  and  walls  for  his  hut,  hanofinor  them  over  curv 
sticks  "'••■  after  the  manner  of  gipsy  huts  in  Englai 
The  soft  haru  forming  the  padding  next  the  came 
skin  he  uses  as  a  couch.  The  camel  having  be 
made  to  lie  down,  after  much  grunting  and  roaring 
his  part,  he  is  securely  knee-haltered  by  passing  t 
halter  under  each  knee  and  over  his  neck,  on  the  t 
of  which  it  is  tied.  The  soft  haru  is  then  put  on  ] 
back,  covering  all  but  his  head  and  tail,  and  the  frc 
part  folded  back  to  make  a  double  thickness  over  t 
withers  and  hump.  (The  hump  of  the  Somali  cam 
by  the  way,  is  not  nearly  such  a  marked  feature 
that  of  the  Arabian  camel.)  On  this  are  placed  i 
remainder  of  the  harus,  to  the  extent  of  from  six 
nine  thicknesses  of  mat.  The  loading-rope,  a  loi 
double-plaited  grass  rope,  is  then  put  on  so  as  to  fo 
a  complete  harness,  consisting  of  breast-plate,  doul 
girth,  and  crupper,  but  never  passing  ovei"  the  bai 
the  harus  being  lifted  up  as  much  as  possible,  so  as 
leave  the  spine  clear  after  the  manner  of  an  ordins 
English  saddle.  The  load  having  first  been  carefu 
balanced,  it  is  then  secured  by  lashing  it  to  the  lo£ 
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not  properly  attended  to  loads  will  roll  off,  o 
backwards  and  forwards,  or,  worse  still,  the  can 
get  a  sore  back  and  be  rendered  unfit  for 
necessitating  the  division  of  his  load  amongsl 
camels. 

Our  loads  being  all  properly  divided  and  ad 
we   march    off.      As   each   camel- man   gets   h 
camels  loaded  up,  he  ties  the  halter  of  one  of  t' 
the  tail  of  the  other,  whose  halter  he  in  turn 
any  unoccupied  tail  he  can  see ;  a   moderatel 
steady  camel  is  chosen  to  lead,  and,  as  soon 
whole  of  the  kafala  is  strung  together,  the  o 
given  to  march  off.      For   the   first   mile   or 
camel-men   stay  by  their  respective  charges, 
that  the  loads  are  travelling  all  right ;  when  si 
that  this  is  the  case,  they  gather  into  knots  in 
in  rear,  or  on  the  flanks,  and  indulge  in  chafl 
of  sorts,  and  occasional  prayer,  the  latter  enta 
run  of  a  mile  or  so  to  catch  the  caravan  up  aga 
in  a  district  whose  friendliness  is  doubted,  a 
watch  is  of  course  kept  while  on  the  march,  i 
straggling  allowed.     The  shikaris,  as  a  rule, 
the    advanced    guard,    while    the    ponies    anc 
brought  up  the  rear.     If  the  ponies  are  allowed 
in  front  the  whole  rate  of  marching  will  be  re 
as  a  Somali  pony  only  walks  two  miles  an  hou 
loose,  a  camel's  ordinary  pace  being  half  a  m 
hour  more. 

The  usual  day's  work  when  on  the  march 
follows  :  Reveille  at  three,  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
camp  struck,  loaded  up  and  off  at  four,  steady 
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tious.  About  two  and  a  half  hours'  more  marching  i 
the  afternoon  brought  us  to  the  night's  camping 
ground  towards  five  o'clock.  Then  there  was  a  thoi 
zareba  to  be  made,  dinner  to  be  prepared,  beds  put  ou 
perhaps  a  little  doctoring  to  be  done,  and  sometimi 
time  to  read  a  book  for  a  few  minutes  before  dar 
At  sundown  Achmed  called  the  faithful  to  prayer,  ar 
such  as  felt  like  it  attended  ;  during  the  Kamada 
indeed,  there  were  very  few  absentees,  but  at  oth( 
times  the  attendance  was  smaller.  As  soon  as  tl 
men  had  done  their  prayers  our  dinner  was  served  I 
the  "  butler,"  Jama  Agg'  Elli,  a  capital  boy  whom  y 
picked  up  in  Aden.  Very  soon  after  sunset  the  ter 
perature  begins  to  fall,  and  at  such  a  rapid  rate  thj 
by  seven  o'clock  we  were  generally  glad  to  put  on  01 
thickest  coats  and  sometimes  to  ^\Tap  rugs  round  us. 
Some  of  those  evenings  in  the  jungle  are  among  n 
pleasantest  recollections.  What  greater  pleasure  thi 
to  come  in  from  a  successful  hunt  to  find  that  ont 
companion  has  had  his  share  of  sport,  and,  over  tl 
post-prandial  coffee,  mutually  to  recite  one's  experienc 
of  the  day  ?  The  darkness  succeeding  the  fall  of  dt 
is  just  giving  way  to  the  bright  light  of  the  risir 
moon,  whose  rapidly  widening  silver  edge  we  si 
through  the  tops  of  the  mimosa  jungle.  The  circle 
fires  in  the  zareba  throws  a  ruddy  glow  on  the  pi 
turesque  figures  of  the  men  grouped  about  them  1 
their  meal  or  preparing  for  rest.  In  the  far  distant 
we  hear  the  howl  of  the  hyena  or  the  grufi*  bark  of  tl 
lion.  His  majesty  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  visit  i 
later  in  the  evening ;  very  well,  we  will  give  him 
royal  reception.     "  Achmed,  tell  Aden  to  put  the  te: 
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usual,  for  fear  of  accidents."   "  Good-night !"    "  'I 

and  we  are  soon  asleep  to  a  brief  lullaby  fr( 

sentry,    who    never    ceases    singing    throughc 

watch.     Asleep,  but  not  a  heavy  slumber  ;    a 

usual  noise,  and  we  shall  both  be  wide  awake, 

woken  up  suddenly  without  a  movement,  unles 

that  of  a  hand  to  a  weapon  •='' — wide  awake,  to  c 

again  the  moment  we  are  satisfied  that  all  is  wi 

is   a   wonderful   faculty   of  the   human    mind 

enables  it  to  adapt  its   sleep  to  circumstanc( 

home  we  lay  our  heads  down,  and  sleep  till  sho 

by  a  servant  who  has  banged  about  the  room 

minutes  previously ;  but  in  the  jungle  or  the 

and  our  sleep  is  set  on  a  hair-trigger  :  we  wa 

times  in  the  night,  and  ten  times  we  are  asleej 

within  half  a  minute,  having  made  sure  all  is  ri 

As  the  night  advances  we  are   glad   to   pi 

waterproof-sheets  over  us,  sometimes  right  O'^ 

heads,  to  keep  off  the  heavy  dew,  which  otl 

would  soak   us   to   the   skin.      Long  before  d 

Jama  would  be  called  by  the  sentry  (whose  clc 

a  star),  and  in  his  turn  go  and  wake  Van  wi 

remark  :  *'  1  think  so,    sir,  it  half-past  three." 

drawing  his  watch — our  only  chronometer — fron 

his  pillow,  would  check  the  accuracy  of  Jama's  as 

with  the  aid  of  a  match,  and,  if  his  statemei 

water,  would  order  a  start.     My  own  watch,  a 

one,  broke  down  very  soon  after  entering  the 

so  we   had  to   rely  entirely  on  Van's  timepi( 

*  This  will  seem  fanciful  to  the  modern  smart  you 
who  does  a  "champagne  safari"  in  East  Africa,  and  n( 
any   bother  with   natives.     But  in   those   days  there   w{ 
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excellent  lever  watch,  for  our  observations.  On  oi 
occasion  the  sentry  must  have  dropped  off  to  sleep  f< 
a  moment,  and  woke  up  again  to  find  the  stars  obscure 
by  clouds.  Thinking,  apparently,  that  he  had  had 
prolonged  nap,  he  woke  Jama,  who  addressed  to  Ve 
his  usual  matutinal  salutation  of:  "I  think  so,  sir, 
half-past  three."  Imagine  my  companion's  feeling 
when  he  found  on  consulting  his  watch  that  it  wj 
only  just  midnight ! 

It  was  wonderful  to  observe  the  celerity  with  whic 
our  camp  was  pitched  or  broken.  About  half  an  hoi 
sufficed  to  see  a  thorn  zareba  built  and  everyone  cor 
fortably  settled  down  after  arrival  at  a  fresh  cam] 
while  forty-five  minutes  from  the  ejaculation  by  eith 
of  us  of  the  mystic  word  "  Warsukahaiyah  "  (what 
means  the  writer  has  not  a  notion,  but  its  action  nev 
failed)  not  a  vestige  would  remain  to  mark  the  sp' 
where  men,  camels,  and  horses  had  lately  lived,  move 
and  had  their  beinsf. 

In  appearance  the  Somal  has  the  advantage  of  mo 
coloured  and  of  many  white  races.  He  is  as  a  ru 
tall,  slight,  and  well  set  up,  with  well-formed  limi 
covered  with  a  ruddy -brown  skin,  the  texture  of  whi( 
would  excite  envy  in  the  heart  of  many  a  Europe^ 
beauty.  The  features  have,  as  a  rule,  nothing 
common  with  the  coarse  negro  type  which  prevails 
Nubia  and  the  Soudan,  but  rather  incline  towards  tl 
Semitic  type.  Thick  lips  are  the  exception,  not  tl 
rule,  and  a  broad,  fiat  nose  is  also  a  rarity.  The  hai 
when  the  head  is  not  clean-shaved,  is  allowed  to  gro 
straight  out  from  the  head  in  every  direction,  givir 
a  wild  appearance  to  the  owner.     Among  the  Esa  ar 
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the  hair  enclosed  in  a  dark  blue  fillet,  a  diffe 
the  disposition  of  the  latter  distinguishing  be 
married  and  an  unmarried  woman. 

The  first  fourteen  days  were  of  little  interes 
to  ourselves,  steady  travelling,  at  about  twen 
per  diem,  being  the  rule.  But  we  got  les 
greater  koodoo,  the  latter  within  five  mii 
crossing  the  Golis  Range,  which  was  the  g 
boundary  of  the  Aden  reserve.  We  knew  it 
good  stopping  short  of  Hargaisa,  as  the  coaj 
had  been  shot  out  during  the  last  three  or  fou 
and  our  best  chance  of  sport  seemed  to  be  to  c 
Haud — a  waterless  plateau  extending  for  three 
miles  east  and  west,  and  being  about  one 
miles  wide  from  north  to  south.  Accordingly, 
short  delay  at  Hargaisa  to  obtain  extra  cai 
water,  and  to  make  arrangements  with  the  loca 
about  keeping  any  letters  that  might  be  forward 
we  set  out  on  our  five  waterless  days'  march, 
successive  mornings  we  found  numerous  lion  t 
the  path,  and  in  one  case  found  traces  of  a  lioi 
been  driven  from  his  morning  meal  of  oryx 
approach.  Not  being  provided  for  delay  bey 
necessary  five  days,  we  did  not  molest  then 
time,  but  noted  their  positions  for  future  g 
A  lion  will  if  undisturbed  work  the  same  dis 
months  at  a  time,  leaving  it  every  six  to  ten 
go  for  water,  according  to  the  weather  and  the 
he  has  eaten.  The  writer  had  the  good  fc 
fortnight  later  to  be  able  to  follow  exactly  th 
ments  of  a  troop  of  five  lions  and  lionesses  f 
davs.  durinp"  which   time  thev  never  left  a  r 
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four  devoured  all  that  was  mortal  of  their  poor  frien 
that  night,  and  were  no  more  seen. 

The  Haud  was  crossed  without  any  staving  in  ( 
water-casks  or  other  misadventure  such  as  generall 
happens  to  novices,  and  the  morning  of  the  fifth  da 
saw  us  in  Milmil.  A  two  days'  halt  brought  me  goo 
luck  in  the  shape  of  a  greater  koodoo — that  splendi 
spiral-horned  antelope  which  has  now,  alas !  bee 
almost  exterminated  by  the  rinderpest.  This  was  th 
second  one  I  had  got  since  starting,  in  each  case 
lucky  shot  on  the  top  of  a  lucky  find  having  brough 
about  the  desired  result.  One  very  seldom  gets 
specimen  without  a  lot  of  climbing  over  the  mos 
rugged  hills  imaginable.  Captain  Swayne,  in  hi 
report  on  the  antelope  of  Somaliland,  says :  "  A  fort 
night's  hard  climbing  is  amply  repaid  by  a  good  pai 
of  horns."  The  first  place  where  we  really  settle( 
down  to  business  was  Aware,  twenty-five  miles  east  o 
Milmil — a  slight  cup  in  a  plateau  where  suflicien 
water  collects  to  provide  for  a  small  number  of  peopl 
throughout  the  dry  season.  Lion  and  rhino  tracks  oi 
the  way  there,  coupled  with  a  visit  fi-om  two  lions  th( 
same  night,  augured  well  for  sport. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  on  the  morning  after  ou 
arrival  we  were  ofi"  together  on  the  tracks  of  the  large 
of  the  two  lions  whose  spoor  we  had  found.  Vai 
took  the  right,  I  the  left,  two  of  the  shikaris  keepinc 
on  the  track  itself  in  the  centre.  Three  hours'  stead) 
tracking  brought  us  to  some  grass  about  ten  feet  ii 
height,  and  quite  impossible  to  see  far  through.  Th( 
surrounding  country  was  mimosa  forest,  a  distant  vie\^ 
in  any  direction  being  impossible.    As  we  were  makinc 
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like  a  flash  at  the  "  ready  "  position,  standing 
expected  trouble,  but  two  more  shots  and   " 
ceeding  silence  assured  us  of  Van's  success. 
moved  round  to  where  he  was  standing,  cl( 
splendid   old   black -maned   lion,    the   syces   i 
shikaris  were  just  commencing  the  song  of 
which    is   always   sung  when    a   male  lion  h 
bagged.     There  was  extra  rejoicing  over  the 
this  one,  as   he   had   been  a  well-known  m£ 
thirty-five  (call  it  ten)  deaths  being  laid  at  his 
addition  to  being  the  first  lion  of  the  trip, 
way  home  I  was  successful  in  bagging  a  fine  bi 
which  fell  to  the  first  shot  from  my  little  sin 
Express,*  making  me  more  pleased  than  ever  '' 
weapon,  which  had  come  to  hand  only  three  da^ 
our  departure. 

The  next  day  is  worthy  of  record.  Accoi 
custom,  we  had  started  off  in  opposite  directic 
camp  as  soon  as  the  sun  appeared.  I  had 
given  up  hope  of  sport,  my  shikaris  and  I 
walked  about  ten  miles  without  a  vestige  o 
track,  when  we  came  on  quite  fresh  signs 
biggish  lions  that  had  been  hunting  oryx  ;  th 
were  so  fresh  that  we  knew  we  could  not 
behind  them,  and  exercised  consequent 
Through  all  the  intricacies  of  their  hunting 
we  followed  them ;  now  and  again  one  cc 
where  one  of  them  had  made  a  spring  at  : 
and  missed,  or  where  the  oryx  had  taken  fri 
bolted  off.  At  last  the  place  where  they  ha* 
in  the  morning  was  reached,  and  from  th 
tracks  went  straight  away  for  about  five  miles, 
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was  inclining  to  despair,  when  Geleh,  my  secon 
shikari,  who  was  in  front,  suddenly  stopped  an 
bobbed  down.  I  naturally  did  the  same,  took  m 
double  ten-bore  from  him,  and  looked  cautiously  u 
over  the  top  of  the  thorn-bush  in  front. 

We  were  at  the  edge  of  an  open  grass  glade  about 
hundred  yards  wide,  bounded  by  mimosa-trees  and  hig 
grass.  We  were  concealed  by  the  bush  in  front  of  u 
which  was  of  just  sufficient  height  to  enable  me  to  fir 
over  its  flat  top.  Beyond  it  I  could  discern  the  yello^ 
forms  of  the  two  lionesses — for  such  they  proved  1 
be — lying  flat  on  their  lefb  sides,  their  feet  pointin 
straight  towards  us,  not  forty  yards  distant.  The 
were  absolutely  unaware  of  our  presence,  and  lay  a 
if  dead.  Had  the  day  not  been  cloudy,  they  woul 
doubtless,  according  to  their  habit,  have  been  sleepino-  i 
the  jungle  ;  on  this  occasion  the  rare  event  of  an  ovei 
cast  sky  had  tempted  them  into  the  open,  to  their  ow 
destruction  and  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  writer 

As  the  two  great  cats  lay  there  fast  asleep,  I  coul 
not  help  waiting  a  moment  before  firing,  as  I  fe' 
sure  they  would  not  wake  now,  the  wind  being  th 
other  way ;  and  it  is  not  given  to  many  peop] 
to  see  lions  in  their  native  state  in  this  peacefi 
condition.  I  suspect,  however,  that  the  moment 
delay  was  not  quite  so  long  as  it  seemed,  but  it  wa 
long  enough  for  me  to  see  that  the  further  one  wa 
a  lioness  ;  thinking,  therefore,  that  the  nearer  on< 
whose  head  I  could  not  see,  was  a  lion,  I  fired,  aimin 
for  a  spot  just  behind  the  elbow.  As  I  did  so  th 
other  one  looked  up  over  her  shoulder  and  almos 
simultaneously  got  the  contents  of  the  left  barrel  i 
the  neck,  killine^  her  at  once.     The  first  nnp.  firpr^  at- 
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strolled  up  to  her,  putting  the  butt  of  my  Wii 
on  her  head.  As  he  did  so  she  seized  it  in  her 
nearly  perforating  it  with  her  teeth,  thereb}? 
him  such  a  respect  for  dead  lions  that  he  vi 
afterwards  most  cautious  in  dealing  with  tl 
had  to  give  her  a  shot  from  the  '450  Expres 
it  was  considered  politic  to  commence  skinn 
other  one,  which  lay  close  by.  It  did  not  ta 
to  do  this,  and  the  pelts  and  skulls  were  soo 
up  in  bundles  ready  to  pack  on  a  pony.  Th 
was  very  averse  to  this  operation,  and  w; 
brought  to  reason  by  having  his  nostrils  rubb 
a  piece  of  the  flesh  of  one  of  the  lions.  To  1 
was  added  a  considerable  amount  of  the  insid 
perquisite  of  the  shikaris  ;  this  is  melted  and 
by  them,  and  afterwards  sold  for  a  considerab 
to  native  doctors  on  the  coast  and  at  Aden 
highly  valued  by  them  for  its  supposed  m 
qualities,  being  rubbed  into  those  who  suif< 
rheumatism  and  fever. 

On  reaching  camp  that  evening  we  found  tl 
had  got  a  tremendous  female  rhino  with  a  fir 
horn.  His  shikaris,  too,  had  had  a  scare  ;  for, 
were  dancing  on  the  body  of  the  apparently 
pachyderm,  she  had  given  a  grunt,  and  lookec 
to  see  what  was  up.  I  believe  their  activity 
gaining  their  rifles  was  marvellous. 

It   was    in    the   neighbourhood   of  Aware 
caught   sight   of  some    "  Debbo   Tag "   or    "  ( 
gazelle,"  one  of  the  rarest   of  Somaliland   ai 
only  having  been  shot  for  the  first  time  abo 
vears   before.     Beino-   vouns"   and   foolish,  I   c 
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as  to  regard  them  only  as  tiresome  and  dangeroi 
vermin.  A  few  days  later,  having  no  further  spor 
we  moved  two  journeys  north-west  into  the  Hau* 
to  Doa-ahleh,  the  spot  where  we  had  seen  the  tracl 
on  our  journey  south.  A  week's  stay  here  increase 
our  tale  of  lions  by  one  each — a  week  to  be  passe 
over  by  the  writer  as  lightly  as  possible.  For  foi 
days  he  tracked  from  dawn  to  afternoon,  with  alwa^ 
the  same  result — a  galloping  shot  with  the  ten-bor 
and  a  miss  over  the  top,  constituting  the  usual  fina. 
to  the  proceedings.  The  fifth  day  saw  the  heavy  rif 
relegated  to  close  work,  its  place  for  moving  shoi 
being  taken  by  the  little  '450  Express,  with  which  i 
his  hands  the  writer  did  not  lose  a  single  lion. 
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CHAPTER  III 

LION-HUNTING  BEYOND  THE  HAUD  {contim 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  a  Certain  morning's  work  wi 
how  easily  a  good  chance  may  be  missed  by  a 
through  ignorance  of  the  sport.  We  had  b( 
some  hours  on  the  track  of  a  band  of  Hons  nur 
five,  besides  what  Nur  Farah  called  "  the  tw 
boy  "  (two  cubs).  At  last  we  came  to  the  free 
of  where  something  had  been  dragged  into  a  f 
high  grass,  the  tracks  being  so  recent  as  to  lea^ 
doubt  that  the  lions  were  concealed  in  it,  and  p 
busy  feeding.  Instead  of  going  right  round  the  i 
as  we  should  have  done,  our  shikaris  insisted 
walking  straight  down  a  slight  opening  into  th< 
of  it.  The  result  of  this  move  was  that  we 
almost  on  to  the  lions  as  they  were  devouring 
oryx.  I  saw  a  Honess  creeping  through  the  b 
yards  ahead  of  us,  and  fired  through  the  bi 
with  no  perceptible  result.  Almost  at  the  same 
another  lioness  rose  up  under  a  tree  rather 
away,  and  started  towards  us,  looking  very 
Before  her  head  was  fairly  lowered,  Van,  w 
dropped  on  one  knee,  fired,  striking  her  in  the 
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but  without  success,  the  ground  being  hard  and  u 
favourable  for  tracking.  We  made  out  that  his  trac 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  place  where  he  had  be^ 
found,  and  then  we  lost  him.  Van  had  had  no  bett 
luck  with  his  wounded  lioness,  the  blood-trail  havii 
ceased  after  a  short  while,  making  tracking  impossib 

Disconsolately  we  turned  our  steps  campwards,  aft 
a  short  halt  for  rest  and  abuse  of  our  luck.  Passing 
patch  of  grass  a  few  hundred  yards  from  where  we  h; 
rested,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  spread  and  wa 
through  it  in  line.  The  moment  we  entered  it  N 
Farah  spied  a  yellow  object  creeping  along  close 
him.  He  shouted  to  Van,  who  fired  at  close  range 
the  object,  scarcely  knowing  what  it  was  ;  the  fi] 
shot,  which  failed  to  touch  it,  startled  it,  and  off  we 
the  beast  with  huge  bounds  over  the  grass  tussoc] 
showing  it  to  be  the  lion  I  had  been  after  all  t 
morning.  He  must  have  circled  round  after  we  h 
given  him  up,  and  probably  intended  to  return  to  t 
meal  from  which  we  had  disturbed  him.  We  pursu 
him  for  a  short  distance,  but  we  could  see  by  t 
tracks  that  his  gaUop  never  flagged  at  aU,  and 
soon  abandoned  the  chase. 

Had  we  not,  then,  been  such  green  hands  at  1 
game,  the  morning's  bag  would  probably  have  b€ 
three  lions  at  least,  instead  of  nil.  The  first  mista 
was  in  blundering  into  the  grass  where  we  found  the 
instead  of  giving  the  matter  a  few  moments'  conside 
tion,  during  which  they  would  probably  have  revea^ 
their  actual  position  by  the  noise  made  in  crunch! 
bones.  The  second  was  tearing  in  after  our  sh 
instead  of  waiting  for  another  chance,  which,  with 
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bolt  away  from  the  hunter,  generally  stops  i 
little  while  to  see  if  he  is  being  pursued.  If  he  ] 
food  behind  him,  the  probability  is  that  he  will 
cautiously  to  finish  it ;  if  not,  he  will  walk  gei 
to  his  destination.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
among  the  trunks  of  the  mimosa-bushes  two  o 
pairs  of  legs  rapidly  advancing  in  his  direction, 
break  into  a  canter,  followed  by  a  steady  jog-tr( 
will  probably  not  stop  before  sundown.  With 
big,  heavy  lion  the  case  is  rather  different,  as, 
more  to  carry,  he  is  much  affected  by  the  heat, 
is  usually  possible,  on  good  tracking-ground,  t 
him  down.  In  the  case  in  point  we  ought  to  ha 
behind  a  bush  near  the  bones  of  the  oryx,  wh 
patience  would  almost  certainly  have  been  re) 
by  a  shot. 

In  this  neighbourhood  we  succeeded  in  ad( 
young  lion  and  a  lioness  to  the  bag.  The  latter 
Van's  rifle  by  a  curious  shot.  The  bullet  bro 
neck,  and  the  fore-quarters  of  the  lioness  si; 
with  the  head  underneath,  the  hind-quarters  ren 
raised  as  though  the  beast  were  kneeling  down 
half  a  minute  she  rolled  over  on  her  side,  stone- 

My  young  lion  gave  me  some  excitement.  I 
was  struck  in  the  neck,  just  above  the  spine,  the 
passing  completely  through.  When  he  caught  s 
us  coming  into  the  clearing  where  he  lay,  he 
voured,  though  half  paralyzed,  to  make  a  rusb 
It  was  with  the  greatest  diffieulty  that  I  could  r 
the  shikaris  from  letting  drive  at  him,  I  mys 
ministering  the  couj)  de  grdce  behind  the  ea 
distance  of  about  fifteen  yards. 


y^ 
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his  hind-quarters,  and  thought  he  was  the  dead  tru 
of  a  tree.  His  back  was  towards  us,  and  it  was  r 
till  he  turned  his  head  that  I  realized  what  he  w; 
The  natives  told  us  that  the  colour  of  the  skin  of  bo 
rhinoceros  and  lion  varies  with  the  colour  of  the  sc 
Our  own  short  experience  quite  bore  this  out,  the  lio 
killed  on  dark  soil  having  a  much  bluer  tinge  th 
those  which  we  had  secured  on  the  red  ground. 

As  we  intended  strikinor  west  from  here,  we  n( 
paid  off  Sheikh  Muhammid,  son  of  Sheikh  Elmi,  t 
headman  of  Milmil,  who  had  been  with  us  ever  sir 
our  arrival  at  the  latter  place,  three  weeks  in  all.  ] 
was  a  most  oblisfincr  little  man,  and  an  excellent  ofuic 
If  he  had  a  fault,  it  was  his  procUvity  for  saying  1 
prayers  at  inconvenient  moments.  He  amused  us  ve 
much  when  it  came  to  giving  him  the  money.  \ 
first  had  an  interview  with  him,  to  see  with  wb 
amount  he  would  be  pleased.  Twenty-four  rupees  "w 
fixed  on  as  a  sum  with  which  he  would  be  amj 
satisfied.  He  then  begged  to  be  paid  sixteen  rupees 
his  brother's  presence,  in  order  that  the  latter  shoi 
believe  it  to  be  the  whole  sum,  as  he  would  be  sure 
demand  a  share  ;  the  remaining  money  was  to  be  p< 
him  secretly  after  dark.  This  artfulness  on  the  p{ 
of  what  Achmed  described  as  "  de  mos'  religion 
man  "  was  rather  quaint. 

We  had  some  little  trouble  in  getting  away  fr< 
Daghaboor,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  shei 
to  let  us  have  a  guide.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  tl 
he  and  his  family  were  being  rationed  by  our  peof 
and  were  naturally  loth  to  cut  off  their  free  suppl 
by  their  own  action. 
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up.  Aden  and  Geleh  were  leading  the  way 
carrying  a  rifle,  when  suddenly  I  saw  them  p 
rifles  down  against  some  bushes,  and  fly  at  one  ai 
They  were  on  the  ground  in  a  moment,  tearir 
hitting  at  each  other.  Nur  Farah  seized  one, 
other,  and  we  dragged  them  apart,  while  they 
and  cursed  with  rage.  A  summary  court-marti 
inquiry  was  held,  when  we  found  that  the  whole 
had  arisen  from  my  having  told  Geleh  that  th( 
were  not  as  clean  as  they  should  be.  He  ha 
Aden  that  it  was  his  (Aden's)  fault.  The  latt 
replied  that  it  was  none  of  his  business.  Thenc 
had  drifted  into  mutual  recriminations  embraci 
another's  relations,  appearance,  and  habits, 
something  to  be  thankful  for  that  they  had  nc 
the  rifles.  The  end  of  it  was  that  Van  and  I  cl 
shikaris  for  the  day,  and  threatened  the  coml 
with  discharge  in  the  event  of  a  recurrence 
fracas. 

Justice  having  been  dispensed,  we  started  ofl" 
lion  track,  Van  taking  the  right,  I  the  left 
course  taken  by  the  lion  favoured  me  throi 
bending  st' adily  in  my  direction.  Aden  excelle 
self  in  tracking  on  this  occasion,  following  an 
invisible  trail  at  a  rate  of  about  four  and  a  hal 
an  hour.  After  two  hours'  tracking,  he  motic 
me  to  go  very  quietly,  at  the  same  time  slipp 
his  sandals  and  hanging  them  over  his  arm 
track  led  into  a  mass  of  tufts  of  thorn  and  grass 
divided  by  narrow  paths,  along  which  one  coul 
without  hindrance.     We  were  quietly  slipping 

in  Tnrlinn  filp    Arlp.n  Ip.arlincr.  Avhp.n  he  snddenlvs 
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arm,  and  then  pointed  to  a  spot  in  the  high  grass  cl< 
to  us,  immediately  bringing  his  rifle  to  his  should 
As  he  did  so,  I  saw  lying  in  the  grass  a  magnifice 
male  lion  ;  he  appeared  to  be  almost  at  our  feet. 
I  caught  sight  of  him,  he  had  just  woken  up,  and  T^ 
turning  his  head  to  look  at  us  over  his  shoulder,  as 
lay  on  his  left  side.  I  fired  at  once,  the  bullet  striki 
just  beneath  the  eye.  A  second  afterwards  Ad 
fired  also,  to  my  annoyance  ;  but  perhaps  he  "v^ 
justified  by  circumstances.  His  bullet  struck  the  li 
in  the  right  flank,  rather  behind  the  heart.  I  deem 
another  shot  necessary,  and  let  him  have  it  from 
front,  firing  at  his  open  mouth,  which  was  about  al 
could  see  from  my  position.  The  bullet  unluck 
broke  some  of  his  teeth,  which  were  very  fine  on 
afterwards  passing  into  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  throu 
the  brain,  and  out  at  the  neck.  The  first  shot  h 
likewise  penetrated  and  lodged  in  the  brain. 

A  shady  march  of  two  days  in  a  north-weste 
direction  up  the  Tug  Djerad  brought  us  to  Goderi 
just  within  the  borders  of  Abyssinia.  The  journey  "v 
uneventful,  the  country  being  devoid  of  both  ga 
and  people.  We  saw  old  traces  of  natives,  it  is  tr 
but  they  had  been  driven  away  or  killed  by  1 
rapidly  encroaching  Abyssinians,  leaving  only  th 
empty  huts  and  zarebas.  From  the  hill  on  the  s 
of  which  we  pitched  our  camp  a  marvellous  view  ^ 
obtainable.  To  the  north,  the  black  forest  of  1 
Haud  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  brol 
only  by  three  small  hills,  well-known  landmarks, 
the  south  and  west  rolled  the  mountains  of  Hai 
The  range  on  which  we  stood,  and  which  bounded  1 
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traces  of  them,  their  feeding-ground  being  appa 
restricted  to  a  very  small  area.  Never  having 
hunted,  they  probably  found  no  reason  to  leave 
excellent  pasture,  and  during  the  first  four  di 
our  stay  at  Goderali  there  was  always  a  herd  of 
feeding  within  ten  miles  of  camp. 

The  honey-bird,  of  which  we  saw  several  durii 
trip,  is  well  worthy  of  mention  as  a  natural  cur 
It  is  a  little  grey,  common-looking  bird,  about  tl 
of  a  thrush.  It  first  forces  itself  upon  the  nol 
the  traveller  by  flying  across  his  path,  uttering  a 
unlovely  cry.  It  will  then  sit  on  a  neighbourin| 
still  calling  and  waiting  for  him  to  follow.  By 
rapid  flights  the  bird  will  lead  its  guest  on  ai 
till  after  a  while  the  traveller  notices  that  th( 
has  stopped  its  onward  course,  and  is  hanging 
among  a  certain  half-dozen  trees.  These  being  ^ 
one  after  another,  and  carefully  examined,  the 
will  be  rewarded  by  finding  a  nest  of  bees  in  ( 
them.  The  probability  is  that  there  will  be  ho 
it,  but  I  have  known  the  bird  mistaken.  I1 
matter  of  honour  with  the  natives  to  set  aside  £ 
portion  of  honey  for  the  bird.  Although  this 
of  the  honey-bird  is  an  established  fact  of  n 
history,  it  is  none  the  less  unaccountable,  and  it 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  he  ever  tries  to 
quadrupeds  also  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  his 
loved  honey. 

Our  first  day's  sport  at  Goderali  was  unfor 
as  far  as  I  was   concerned.       As  usual,  Van 
started  from  camp  in  almost  opposite  directions, 
soon  I  came  on  rhino  tracks,  and  followed  them  : 
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we  heard  the  report  of  his  rifle  at  a  distance  of  abo 
half  a  mile.  Off  went  the  rhino,  with  us  after  thei 
Soon  they  stopped,  and  I  fired  a  long-side  shot  at  tl 
head  of  the  biggest  one,  who  was  standing  half  behind 
tree.  In  ignorance  I  fired  too  far  forward,  and  lodg( 
the  bullet  in  the  mass  of  bone  which  supports  the  hor 
The  beast  staggered,  but  galloped  off  in  a  cloud  of  dm 
followed  by  Geleh  and  myself  (Aden  was  down  wi 
fever,  and  was  absorbing  antipyrine  in  camp.) 

Another  shot  as  he  stood  under  a  tree  was  fruitlei 
and  after  a  pursuit  of  eight  miles  we  gave  it  u 
reaching  camp  just  before  sundown,  to  find  that  d 
companion  had  got  a  lioness.  She  must  have  be 
the  only  one  in  the  place,  as  we  never  saw  the  track 
another  in  the  neicjhbourhood  of  Goderali. 

For  an  account  of  the  next  day's  sport  I  cannot  i 
better  than  quote  verbatim  from  my  diary  : 

"  Aden  looked  very  ill  from  fever,  but  he  came  wi 
me.  Passed  endless  rhino  tracks  pointing  south -eai 
but  left  them  all,  as  they  led  towards  Van's  grour 
Five  miles  from  camp  a  low  whistle  from  camel-m 
Mohammed,  who  was  with  the  pony  fifty  yards  in  rei 
called  our  attention  to  a  big  old  rhinoceros  two  hundr 
yards  away  to  the  right  front.  We  stood  motionle 
and  he  came  straight  towards  us,  snuffing  the  a 
having  evidently  winded  the  pony.  He  stopped  for 
yards  away  looking  in  our  direction,  then  wheeled 
suddenly  and  bolted.  I  got  in  a  shot  with  the  ten- be 
in  the  front  part  of  the  brain,  which  bowled  him  ov 
and  gave  him  another  as  he  lay  just  to  make  certa 
Went  on  three  hours  more,  but  did  nothing.  Ad 
Ateya  had  a  near  shave  of  being  struck  by  a  snak( 
yard  long,  and  as  thick  as  the  calf  of  my  leg.  ] 
speared  it,  whereupon  it  bit  itself." 
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We  also  found  the  skeleton  of  one  killed  by  i 
about  six  months  previously. 

A  few  nights  in  this  district  were  spent  ou 
thorn  zareba  sitting  up  over  a  kill,  but  garc 
plentiful,  and  no  lion  ever  came.  One  does  n( 
very  happy  in  a  zareba  at  night,  for,  even  if  the 
are  solid,  the  top  is  usually  quite  thin,  and  an 
prising  lion  could  easily  jump  in  if  so  minded, 
would  not  hear  him  till  he  was  on  the  top  oi 
head,  for  lions  do  not  habitually  make  a  noise 
springing,  and  there  would  be  a  most  disagi 
mix-up. 

Apart  from  the  poor  quality  of  sport  obtaii 
sitting  up  for  lion,  there  is  an  unpleasant  feel 
being  cooped  up  in  a  thorn  cage,  from  whicl 
impossible  to  make  your  exit  without  extr; 
assistance.  Not  that  I  am  a  victim  to  claustroj 
I  think  my  prejudice  against  zarebas  is  due 
fact  that  in  one  of  them  I  spent  some  of  the 
disagreeable  moments  of  my  life. 

It  was  on  the  Abyssinian  border,  south-east  of  I 
I  had  erected  a  zareba  close  to  one  of  the  few  p' 
water  existing  in  the  district,  and  had  a  live  d 
tied  up  two  yards  in  front  of  my  small  loo 
Before  nightfall  I  crawled  in  with  a  trustworthy 
bearer,  and  we  hauled  in  a  last  thorn-bush  to 
our  entrance.  All  was  made  fast  by  the  came 
on  the  outside,  and  they  strode  off  back  to  camp 
ing  a  not  untuneful  chant.  This  is  their  inv£ 
custom  on  leaving  a  sportsman  in  a  zareba,  th 
being  to  tell  the  lion  that  they  have  gone,  and  th 
place  they  have  left  is  clear  of  men. 
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and  then  suddenly  bounded  off  ludicrously  into  t 
darkness.  A  few  buck  came  also,  then  some  hyen 
and  other  unidentified  little  beasts.  All  around  we 
the  queer  noises  of  the  fascinating  African  nigl 
Suddenly  there  came  a  hush,  and  our  nocturr 
visitors  vanished.  We  jumped  to  the  conclusion  th 
a  lion  was  coming,  for  his  arrival  is  often  heralded 
the  silence  of  the  lesser  fry.  For  some  minutes  -^ 
sat  hearincr  nothinor  at  all,  then  far  down  the  vaU 
behind  us  we  heard  a  stone  rolHng  on  other  stones  ; 
few  seconds  later  the  noise  was  repeated.  What  cou 
it  be  ?  Lions  are  not  noisy  walkers,  nor  is  any  ott 
beast,  for  that  matter.  The  next  moment  we  hea 
the  unmistakable  clink  of  iron  on  metal,  and  kn( 
that  shod  horses  were  coming  up  the  hill.  This  vi 
most  mysterious,  for  the  district  was  almost  uni 
habited,  and  the  few  aborigines  were  not  given 
niorht  travellinof. 

Closer  and  closer  came  the  noise  of  hoofs  and 
voices,  and  at  last  the  party  was  only  a  few  yai 
away.     Then  my  gun-bearer  spoke  to  them  in  Somt 
His  friendly  greeting  had  a  quite  unexpected  effe 
for  instantly  there  was  a  wild  hurroosh.     The  hon 
and  most  of  the  men  were  spirited  away,  and  in  t 
moonlight  we  saw  a  ring  of  excited  Abyssinians  rou 
our  Httle  shelter,   and  not  three  yards  from  it. 
front  of  me  as  I  sat  I  saw  two  men,  one  of  them  wi 
his  rifle  at  his  side  and  pointed  straight  at  me,  t 
other  unslinging  his  weapon.     Another  warrior  was 
the  "  ready "  on  each  side  of  us,  whilst  behind  us 
heard  others  load  and  cock  their  rifles.     It  was  a  v€ 
jumpy  moment,  and,  luckily  for  us,  we  both  sat 
still    as  Rt.oriRs.      Thpi  niiftstion  w^as  whftthfr    T    shm 
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in  the  first  instance.  The  risk  of  only  firing  a 
frighten  them  was  that  it  might  draw  their  fi 
we  would  be  filled  with  bullets  ;  if  I  blew  one  < 
endways  it  might  curb  the  warlike  ardour  of  h 
In  a  couple  of  seconds  I  made  up  my  mind,  ar 
slowly  raised  the  ten-bore  rifle  at  my  side,  so  tl 
butt  rested  on  the  ground,  while  the  gun 
a  foot  over  the  head  of  the  gentleman  oppoi 
pulled  the  trigger,  and  after  the  roar  and  flash 
rifle  we  could  see  that  the  situation  had  cl 
Our  friends  had  not  expected  firearms  in  tha 
heap.  Only  one  man  was  left — the  one  I  he 
over.  Most  of  the  rest  were  out  of  siofht  in  the 
and  rocks  close  by,  and  we  could  hear  others  ] 
it  down  the  hill.  Then  we  explained  that  w 
"  feringhi "  (foreigners),  shook  hands  with  the  v 
through  the  loophole,  got  the  others  out  of  hidi] 
generally  fraternized. 

We  proceeded  to  question  the  Abyssinians — f 
they  turned  out  to  be — my  gun-bearer,  who  ha 
with  Colonel  Swayne,  talking  and  understam 
little  Amharic.  They  said  they  were  profe 
rhinoceros-hunters,  and  that  when  they  saw  oui 
they  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were  S 
and  that,  had  they  been  able  to  get  a  good  vie^ 
through  the  zareba,  they  would  have  shot  us  and 
the  donkey.  It  was  fortunate  that  I  was  in  dai 
pyjamas,  which  assimilated  well  with  the  surroui 
as  did  the  clothing  of  my  man,  and  also  that  t 
movements  I  had  made  were  slow  and  deliberat 
be  shot  in  a  cage  by  mistake  for  a  Somali  would 
bft  an   absnrrl    wav  to  come  to  one's  end:   "toe 
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place  to  place  are  a  great  pest.  It  is  next  to  impossib 
to  get  rid  of  them,  and  they  sit  outside  the  zarel 
after  dark  and  howl  until  they  gain  admissio: 
Where  water  was  plentiful,  and  there  was  no  fear  < 
rations  running  short,  we  never  interfered  with  thee 
they  were  such  wretched-looking  objects ;  but  whei 
there  was  any  doubt  about  the  sufficiency  of  food,  oi 
of  fairness  to  our  own  men  we  always  tried  to  keep  the] 
away.  It  could  only  be  done  by  leaving  a  couple  < 
men  on  ponies  with  rifles  to  drive  les  miser ables  bad 
and  prevent  them  coming  on  for  some  time  after  tt 
departure  of  the  kafala  ;  even  then  they  would  som( 
times  arrive  late  at  night  after  we  had  camped,  haviri 
followed  as  soon  as  the  rear-guard  started  to  rejoin  u 
We  soon  quitted  our  old  trail,  inclining  northwarc 
over  and  along  the  range  of  hills  where  Godera 
stands.  We  found  tracks  of  greater  and  lesser  koodo* 
but  saw  none  of  either  species.  One  midday  ha 
aflbrded  us  an  interesting  half-hour  examining  tl 
leaf  and  stick   insects  which   were    crawlinor   about 

o 

they  were  most  curious,  the  resemblance  to  dea 
leaves  and  stalks  of  grass  being  in  many  cases  pe] 
feet.  Unfortunately,  entomology  had  had  no  plac 
in  the  curriculum  of  our  early  studies,  so  we  coul 
only  observe  these  extraordinary  insects  in  a  ver 
amateurish  way. 

When  we  got  down  ^gain  to  the  border  bf  th 
Haud,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  fine  game  countr-^ 
Besides  lion  and  rhinoceros,  there  were  aw£ 
(G.  Soemmeringii),  gerenook,  dik  -  dik  (Nanotragu 
Saltii),  dhera  ((r.  Pelzelni),  bustard,  and  many  kind 
^     of  birds.     The  awal  gave  us  a  lot  of  sport,  and  thei 
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the  easiest  kind  of  stalking-ground.  One  peci 
which  we  soon  found  out  and  took  advantag 
that  when  disturbed  while  feeding  in  the  nei 
hood  of  a  kafala  on  the  march,  they  nearly 
gallop  straight  past  the  leading  camel.  If  on( 
guns  places  himself  at  the  head  of  the  carava 
the  other  goes  in  pursuit,  the  probability  is  t 
former  gets  the  easier  chance.  When  killing  r 
some  natives  one  day,  I  in  this  manner  gc 
beasts  out  of  a  herd  of  awal  that  galloped  pa 
five  shots  from  a  little  "320  Marlin  repeater  ^ 
usually  carried  when  on  the  march.  The  dh 
pretty  little  things,  but  most  difficult  to  gt 
besides  affording  a  diminutive  target.  The  ] 
loose  skin  on  the  nose  gives  the  head  a  very 
appearance. 

At  a  place  called  Kuri  Deli,  twenty  mih 
Fiambiro,  we  found  that  heavy  rain  had  fallei 
days  previously ;  the  young  grass  was  conse 
growing  rapidly,  and  a  pond  a  hundred  yards  1( 
formed  in  a  neighbouring  watercourse.  As  the 
had  had  very  hard  work  for  the  previous  fortni 
decided  to  give  them  a  few  days  in  which  to  reci 
and  built  a  zareba  not  far  from  the  water.  ^ 
two  Somali  rhinoceros-hunters  armed  with  be 
arrows,  one  of  them  carrying  in  addition  a  ( 
cotton  umbrella  with  whicli  he  seemed  de 
We  wished  them  good  luck,  and  they  replied 
they  killed  a  rhino  the  "  Habersheeny  "  (Abys 
were  sure  to  take  the  horns,  this  being  their  in 
custom. 

The    news    that   a    lion    had   killed    a    donl 
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the  water,  the  other  near  the  village  five  miles  awa; 
The  first  night  spent  in  them  added  nothing  to  tl 
bag,  but  the  following  evening  was  more  successfi: 
I  quote  from  my  diary  : 

"  Built  a  second  zareba  near  the  water,  and  close  1 

our  camp.     Heavy  showers  fell  just  before  and  aft* 

Geleh  and  myself  arrived  there,   but   a  waterproo 

sheet  which   we  had  luckily  taken  kept  us   dry. 

dropped  off  to  sleep  at  once,  having  spent  the  previoi 

night  out ;  probably  Geleh  soon  afterwards  follow( 

suit,  as  he  was  sleeping  soundly  when  I  was  woken  ; 

about   midnight   by  the   donkey  stamping   about 

evident  terror.     A  crash,  followed  by  a  sound  of  sni 

ing,  brought  me  up  on  my  knees  in  a  moment,  rifle 

hand  ;  and  as  I  looked  quietly  out  of  the  loophole 

saw  against  the  sky  the  outline  of  a  very  big  lioi 

head  two  yards  from  me.     I  fired  at  once,  and  thoug 

I  had  settled  him  ;  but  the  shot  was  aimed  too  big 

entering  the  forehead  and  passing  out  by  the  ear,  t 

top  of  which  it  nearly  cut  off.     On  looking  out  aga: 

after  reloading,  I  was  greeted  with  a  roar,  and  ga 

the  now  deceased  donkey  the  first  barrel  through  t 

nose,  thinking  in  the  darkness  that  he  was  the  lio 

the  contents  of  the  left  barrel  broke  the  shoulder 

the  latter  as  he  sprung  at  the  loophole,  and  he  we 

past  us  to  some  bushes  near  by,  where  we  heard  h 

moving  about  and  growling  and  groaning  till  mornir 

This  gave  us  a  most  disagreeable  night,  for  he  coi 

have  got  into  the  zareba  more  easily  than  we  coi 

fire  out  of  it.     At  daylight  we  followed  his  tracks  i 

a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  we  came   on  him,  as   ^ 

thought,  dead.     He  quickly  convinced  us  of  the  cc 

trary  by  jumping  and  making  off.     A  shot  from  t 

ten-bore  bowled  him  over,  but  he  required  two  mc 

shots  from  thft  'ArtO  to  spttlpt   Viim.       TTis  fraplrs  shnw 
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The  following  night  I  decided  to  return  to  tl 
zareba,  and  trust  to  the  dead  donkey  as  bait, 
donkey  was  very,  very  dead,  and  already  signali 
fact  to  the  olfactory  organs  in  a  revolting  mam 

My  nose  was  too  delicate,  and  I  could  not  c 
plate  passing  the  night  two  yards  from  an  exi 
smelly  moke  with  any  pleasure  whatever. 

As  the  moon  was  full,  I  thought  I  should  be 
see  to  shoot  twenty-five  yards  away,  and  ha 
Neddy  dragged  off  and  pegged  down  at  that  di 
at  which  his  perfume  became  tolerable. 

(I  may  here  remark  that  sitting  up  over  a 
the  poorest  form  of  sport  in  lion-shooting,  and 
resorted  to  in  places  where  the  country  is  sc 
as  to  make  tracking  virtually  impossible. 
down  lion  is  the  next  worst  form  of  pursuit ;  n 
equals  that  of  tracking  them  up  on  foot,  and  : 
such  hard  work.) 

Having  settled  down  for  the  night,  with  tl 
in  full  view,  and  having  had  a  few  trial  aims  w 
rifle  and  found  all  was  well,  the  unexpected  haj 
Clouds  drove  up  and  obscured  the  moon ;  I  cou 
see  the  white  belly  of  the  donkey,  and  the 
became  invisible. 

At  about  ten  we  heard  a  movement  roui 
donkey,  and  strained  our  eyes  to  see.  The 
murmured,  "  Warawa  "  (hyena),  and  we  got  i 
threw  stones  at  the  unseen  visitors.  But  th 
not  seem  to  mind.  Again  and  again  we  threw 
and  tried  to  shoo  them  away. 

After  an  hour  or  more  of  this  the  shikari 
to    doubt    his    diap-nosis.     and    remarked.    "  1 
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Try  as  I  would,  there  was  no  seeing  them,  t 
moon  never  showed  itself  again,  and  with  ineffectu 
effort  to  see  on  our  part  and  with  audible  crunchin 
on  that  of  our  visitors  the  night  passed. 

When  our  men  came  at  dawn  to  release  us  fro 
our  zareba  we  went  and  examined  the  bait.  Exce 
for  the  hind-legs  as  far  as  the  hocks,  by  which  it  w 
picketed,  the  whole  donkey  was  gone,  and  round 
were  the  distinct  tracks  of  five  hons,  who  had  spe 
eiofht  hours  and  more  within  a  stone's-throw  of  i 
and  without  honouring  us  with  the  very  fainte 
attention. 

Bad  though  the  ground  was  for  tracking,  I  went 
once  in  pursuit,  and  was  rewarded  after  a  weary  wa 
by  a  lucky  shot. 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  descend  into  a  broi 
shallow  donga,  I  saw  the  head  of  a  lion  sudden 
raised  on  the  far  bank  two  hundred  yards  away.  I 
raised  himself  on  his  fore-legs  to  look  at  us,  and 
snapped  a  shot  into  his  chest,  which  fortunate 
passed  through  the  heart. 

He  was  full  of  fragments  of  succulent  donkey.  Tl 
four  other  smaller  lions  we  did  not  see  again. 

Rain  having  already  fallen  in  places,  water  w; 
abundant,  and  a  few  flowers  were  forcing  their  w£ 
out.  Amonorst  others  we  noticed  three  sorts  of  co 
volvnlus,  a  kind  of  bouvadia,  and  a  giant  jasmine ; 
week  later  we  found  a  beautiful  cluster  of  sweet- smellir 
lilies  growing  on  stems  about  six  inches  long.  Beyoi 
these  we  scarcely  ever  saw  a  flower  at  all. 

In  the  cactus  jungles  of  the  Gudabirsi  country  •« 
had  the  very  best  of  sport  with  lesser  koodoo,   ai 
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cactus,  on  which  the  beautiful  Httle  koodoo  ap] 
feed,  and  the  going  is  good,  so  walking  is  a  ( 
instead  of  a  grief. 

As  one  steps  silently  along,  trying  to  keej 
eyes  ahead  as  well  as  on  the  ground,  one  never 
at  what  moment  a  koodoo  may  not  step  dainti 
view  as  he  feeds,  or  pop  up  a  startled  head  p 
bounding  off  in  a  hurry. 

It  takes  a  quick  eye  to  judge  if  the  beast  is 
able,  to  draw  a  bead,  and  to  fire ;  and  if  one  is 
clumsy  in  walking,  or  careless  about  wind,  eve 
much  chance  will  be  denied,  and  one  will  imagi 
jungle  to  be  devoid  of  game. 

We  could  not  make  this  error,  as  rain  had 
and  the  tracks  were  clear  and  fresh,  so  we 
choose  the  biggest  and  follow  it  ourselves  v 
reference  to  the  trackers.  We  were  both  st 
young  and  inexperienced  to  do  any  but  the  si 
tracking  without  help,  and  this  easy  work  i 
ground  gave  us  a  very  good  conceit  of  ourselves 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  effect  of  tl 
on  insect  life.  Masses  of  ants  of  all  sizes,  an 
beetles,  and  other  insects  sprang  into  existem 
made  their  presence  evident  in  various  ways 
large  black  ants  were  busy  cutting  the  wii 
swarms  of  mayflies  that  the  rain  had  beaten 
and  were  dragging  the  bodies  into  holes, 
spiders  were  entering  into  combat  with  othe 
with  varying  success,  and  at  one  place  we  cs 
a  flock  of  birds  feeding  on  a  mass  of  great  blai 
yellow  locusts  which  could  hardly  fly.  It  is  a  < 
fact,   which    we   proved   by  experiment,   that 
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to  their  starting-point.  The  size  of  the  ants  may 
realized  when  one  considers  that  the  larger  species  i 
able  to  carry  a  date-stone  single-handed. 

Leaving  the  Harawa  Valley,  we  worked  northwai 
in  search  of  elephant,  but  found  none.  The  couni 
was  very  mountainous  and  rocky,  one  pass  in  particu 
being  barely  passable  for  the  camels.  One  of  c 
ponies  was  overcome  by  my  riding  him  for  a  cou] 
of  hours  one  day,  and  the  next  morning,  when  ask 
to  go  uphill  with  an  empty  saddle,  he,  to  use  t 
native  expression,  *'  sat  down  "  and  died.  The  Som 
pony  is  useless  for  a  heavy  man  at  any  time,  a 
when  food  and  water  are  scarce  a  caravan  is  beti 
without  any  ponies  at  all ;  they  are  constantly  stoppi 
and  "sitting  down,"  when  either  the  caravan  has 
wait,  or  one  or  two  men  must  be  left  behind  to  bri 
them  on  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

We  found  the  track  of  an  elephant  one  mornii 
and  followed  it  more  or  less  for  three  days,  at  the  e 
of  which  time  we  lost  it.  The  bleaching  skeletons 
several  elephants  showed  us  where  another  Engli 
party  had  met  them,  and  we  passed  close  to  the  sp 
where  a  sportsman  had  two  months  previously  cor 
across  a  herd  while  he  was  marching,  and  had  kill 
seveji.'^  He  only  got  one  lion,  though,  so  we  stifled  o 
jealousy. 

Only  three  weeks  now  remained  to  us  before  "v 
were  due  at  Berbera,  so  we  decided  to  go  out  into  tl 
middle  of  the  Haud  and  try  to  pick  up  another  li( 
or  two.  Leaving  our  main  body  at  Hargaisa,  whe 
we  heard  of  Lord  Delamere's  mauling  by  a  lion,  \ 
marched  out,  with  small  loads  and  all  the  water-cast 
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Arror.  The  writer  was  suiFering  from  dys( 
brought  on  by  a  draught  of  bad  water  taken  i 
previously,  and  was  obliged  to  stay  in  bed  for  tl 
four  days,  which  time  Vandeleur  spent  in  pursu 
fine  old  lion  who  evidently  belonged  to  the  neig 
hood.  On  the  fifth  day  his  perseverance  was  re"v 
by  getting  the  lion  after  a  hot  day's  tracking. 

The  next  day  I  was  out  again,  though  very 
and,  after  several  hours'  tracking,  traced  twc 
into  a  patch  of  grass.  Aden  and  I  slipped  roi 
the  far  side  and  got  on  an  ant-heap ;  two  of  t\ 
followed  the  tracks  in,  and  nearly  stepped  ( 
lionesses  fast  asleep.  They  rushed  out  past  m 
I  shot  the  first  one  through  the  apex  of  the  h( 
she  galloped  past,  killing  her  after  she  had  gone  t 
yards.  The  other  I  missed  with  the  ten-bore,  1 
foolishly  changed  rifles  after  the  first  shot. 

The  second  day  after  this  we  were  on  the  i 
heading  for  home,  and  were  about  a  mile  ahead 
caravan  as  it  crossed  the  Ban-ki  Arror,  a  treeless 
six  miles  in  width.     We  came  on  the   track 
lioness  I  had  missed,  and  a  few  moments  later 
jumped  from  a  depression  and  made  oif  acroi 
plain.     Of  our  pursuit  of  her  and  Aden  Muhar 
pluck  I  wrote  in  a  previous  paragraph,  so  I  wi. 
up  the  narrative  at  the  point  where  he,  on  a  pon 
"  rounded  her  up  "  under  a  bush.     By  previous 
ment  Van  was  to  have  first  shot ;  but  our  six-mi 
in  the  blazing   sun    had    unsteadied  us,   and  i 
almost  impossible  to  point  a  rifle  within  a  foot 
mark  aimed  at.     He  fired,  though,  and  missec 
lioness  dashed  off,  but  was  stopped  in  a  mome 
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making  her  crouch  still  lower,  and  begin  a  low  gro^ 
ing  and  switching  of  her  tail  from  side  to  side. 

Again  I  fired,  this  time  aiming  at  the  head ;  i 
unsteadiness  spoilt  my  aim,  and  the  bullet  cut  a  n< 
hole  in  the  tip  of  the  ear,  but  did  not  otherwise  inji 
her.  The  next  moment  she  swung  round  and  charg 
me  while  I  was  loading,  Van  putting  a  bullet  in  1 
shoulder  as  she  rushed  past  him,  but  without  result, 
could  not  get  the  cartridge  in  soon  enough  to  fire  duri 
her  rush,  so  endeavoured  to  take  a  leap  to  my  right 
avoid  the  spring  I  expected.  As  I  did  so  I  felt  mys 
held  right  in  the  lioness's  path  by  a  small  thorn-bi: 
which  reached  about  to  my  waist,  and  the  tooth 
arms  of  which  held  me  in  a  close  embrace.  I  thouo 
I  was  done  for,  and  my  relief  knew  no  bounds  wt 
she  suddenly  swerved  to  her  right  and  passed  behi 
me.  In  a  moment  I  tore  myself  clear,  and  tun 
round  to  find  that  the  lioness  had  seized  Geleh  by  1 
wrist,  that  her  claws  were  set  in  his  shoulder  and  si 
and  that  he  was  struggling  to  thrust  her  off  with  1 
rifle,  which  he  held  in  both  hands.  They  were  ] 
more  than  three  yards  from  me,  but  I  dared  not  i 
for  her  heart,  as  she  was  so  close  to  the  man — in  fa 
it  looked,  in  the  dust-cloud  they  had  raised,  as  if  tt 
were  wrestling.  Her  back  was  towards  me,  so  I  fii 
at  the  spine,  about  the  loins  ;  she  fell  instantaneous 
gave  one  quiver,  and  was  dead.  The  shot  had  beei 
fortunate  one,  the  little  '450  bullet  having  complet 
broken  her  backbone. 

After  she  was  dead,  things  became,  if  anythii 
more  lively  than  before,  as  Aden  and  Nur  Farah  beg 
bombarding  her  from  opposite  sides  in  the  most  re( 
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in  his  wrist,  made  by  three  of  the  canine  teeth 
lioness.     Though  bleeding  profusely,  the  wour 
not   appear   serious,   so  I   bandaged   them   wi 
handkerchief,  made  a  sling  of  another,  and,  a 
as  the  skin  and  head  were  ready,  put  him  on 
and  set  out  on  our  sixteen-mile  march  to  camp 
five  miles  all  went  well,  then  an  artery  in  the 
bourhood  of  one  of  the  wounds  broke,  and  the  bl 
became  very  difficult  to  stop.     I  put  a  tourniq 
the  upper  arm,  but  Geleh  seemed  unable  to  sta: 
pain  of  it,   and  as  soon  as  I  walked  on  he 
loosened  it,  and  the  trouble  began  afresh.    It  wi 
by  walking  behind  with  a  rifle,  and  threatening 
he  touched  the  tourniquet,  that  he  was  got  h( 
all.     We  had  to  halt  several  times  on  the  way, 
was  more  difficult  after  each  halt  to  get  him  s 
again.     During  one  of  these  halts  we  heard  { 
shots  in  the  distance,  the  number  making  us 
anxious.     It  afterwards  appeared  that  Van  had 
two  lions  and  had  wounded  one  of  them  ;    bi 
morninD:'s  accident  had  made  him  careful,  and 
not  go  up  to  the  beast  till  he  was  quite  sure 
demise. 

Poor  Geleh's  wound  gave  us  some  little  anxit 
he  had  the  bad  taste,  after  three  days  of  the  v^ 
doctoring,  to  insist  on  being  attended  by  a  local 
through  the  instrumentality  of  whom  he  near! 
his  arm.  When  he  returned  to  my  treatment  1 
in  a  bad  way,  and  we  thought  we  should  he 
amputate,  and  sat  up  for  hours  one  night  dr 
lines  on  one  another's  arms,  marking  where  we  i 
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after  our  return  to  Berbera,  and  was  made  quite  hap 
by  a  considerable  application  of  "  palm-oil." 

Our  time  was  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  a 
our  sport  was  practically  at  an  end.  We  had  s 
to  go  to  Hargaisa  to  pick  up  the  remainder  of  c 
caravan,  pack  up  our  rifles,  and  hurry  back  to  t 
coast.  When  we  reached  Hargaisa  we  heard  the  s 
news  that  a  poor  woman,  who  had  attached  hers 
to  us  two  months  before,  had  been  lost  when  ( 
gathering  firewood.  Whether  she  had  been  taken 
a  lion,  or  whether  she  had  met  some  of  her  own  tr 
and  joined  them,  we  never  knew  ;  let  us  hope  1 
latter  was  the  case,  but  the  former  event  is  the  m< 
probable.  She  was  a  wonderful  worker,  and  did  m( 
duty  about  camp  than  any  two  men  ;  as  with  1 
Ked  Indians,  the  Somali  women  always  do  the  grea 
share  of  any  work  that  has  to  be  done. 

We  made  om*  adieus  to  Sheikh  Muttah  and  to 
bUnd  son-in-law — who  rules  the  place  in  the  absei 
of  the  sheikh — loaded  up  the  now  sorry -looking  cam< 
and  turned  our  backs  with  many  regrets  on  1 
country  where  we  had  enjoyed  so  many  days  of  spc 
The  march  from  Hargaisa  to  the  coast  takes,  as  a  ri 
about  four  and  a  half  days.  We  believe  we  estabUsl 
a  "  record  "  for  the  distance,  as  with  tired  camels  a 
full  loads  we  covered  the  distance  in  four  hours  o 
three  days  !  The  first  three  days  we  did  twenty-i 
miles  each  day,  that  distance  being  the  most  we  e 
covered  in  a  day.  The  last  night  on  the  road  we  S( 
up  our  few  rockets,  which  we  had  carried  all  the  v 
in  case  of  necessity.  They  created  a  great  sensati 
not  only  in  our  camp,  but  also  in  that  of  some  natl 
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We  sighted  Berbera  at  daylight,  and  now  w 
chance  to  pay  out  Aden  Ateya  for  the  way  he  h 
me  up  hills  three  months  before.  A  pony  had 
and  crushed  mv  bare  knee  ao^ainst  a  stone,  rousi 
ire,  which  had  to  find  an  escape  somewhere  ;  so 
it  out  in  walking  Master  Aden  off  his  legs  in  tl 
eight  miles  into  Berbera.  Both  Vandeleur  and 
in  the  best  of  health  and  condition,  and  it  wa 
some  sorrow  that  we  doffed  our  rags,  and  und 
hospitable  roof  of  Captain  Abud,  the  British  Be 
returned  to  clean  clothes  and  civilization. 

The  sale  of  our  camels  and  ponies  occupied  th 
of  the  afternoon,  the  auction  being  conducted 
town  square  by  a  public  auctioneer,  each  bid 
called  both  in  Arabic  and  Somali.  The  camels  f 
about  half  what  we  gave  for  them,  and  with  thi 
we  were  well  satisfied.  The  stores  would  onb 
fetched  about  one-fourth  of  the  cost  price,  so  w 
most  of  them  away  as  "  backsheesh  "  to  our  foil 
One  day  we  spent  paying  off  our  men,  with 
whom  we  parted  on  the  best  of  terms.  We  £ 
our  trophies  in  bales  and  boxes,  and  the  fol 
morning  left  for  Aden  and  home. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

AMONG  THE  LIARS 

AxTHOUGH  the  names  of  Canea  and  the  surroundu 
villages  have  become  household  words,  and  have  fro 
time  to  time  been  quite  important  factors  in  contei 
porary  history,  it  is  only  during  the  last  few  yea 
that  they  have  sprung  into  such  prominence.  Wh( 
I  visited  the  country  some  time  ago  very  few  peop 
knew  anything  about  Crete  at  all,  except  that  St.  Pa 
suffered  shipwreck  there  or  thereabouts,  and  th 
the  population  were  liars  and  otherwise  undesiral 
acquaintances.  Accounts  of  revolutions  in  the  islai 
were  occasionally  given  in  the  newspapers,  but  th< 
excited  little  interest. 

Canea  is  not  an  easy  spot  for  the  ordinary  travell 
to  reach.  The  writer  was  away  from  England  a  litt 
over  a  month,  and  during  that  time  travelled  on  ] 
less  than  seven  different  steamers  and  passed  throuc 
thirteen  custom-houses.  Boats  run  twice  a  week  fro 
Athens,  via  Candia  and  Retimo,  on  uncertain  da 
and  at  a  very  moderate  speed,  and  this  is  the  on 
way  of  reaching  the  island. 

My  companion  was  one  well  known  in  the  world 
travel,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  literature 
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in  the  reputed  existence  of  the  Cretan  ibex  I 
cegagrus),  or  "  agrimia,"  in  the  precipitous  moi 
on  the  south  coast.  We  were  unable  to  g 
information  with  reference  to  the  animal  excej 
the  pages  of  Pliny  and  from  vague  references  b; 
travellers  of  less  antiquity.  We  were  unable 
that  any  European  had  ever  shot  them,  and  it  "^ 
until  we  landed  at  Candia  and  found  the  hor 
hide  of  a  young  buck  haoging  on  the  back  of 
"  fakir  "  that  we  felt  really  sure  of  the  existence 
quarry.  On  our  arrival  two  days  later  at  Cane 
ever,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Alfred)  Biliotti,  '. 
Consul,  gave  us  a  most  encouraging  accouni 
agrimia  were  said  to  be  fairly  plentiful  in  a 
locality,  and  were  frequently  shot  by  shepherds 
was  a  mule  track  right  across  the  island,  an( 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  ourselves  s 
with  provisions. 

Thanks  to  Sir  Alfred's  courtesy  and  assista 
were  able  to  leave  for  the  interior  on  the  day 
ing  that  of  our  arrival.  Some  little  difficul 
experienced  in  clearing  our  baggage  at  the  < 
house,  ostensibly  because  it  was  Friday,  and 
could  not  work  on  that  day  ;  but  the  time-h( 
remedy  of  backsheesh  salved  the  consciences 
douaniers,  and  we  got  our  boxes  and  men 
road  by  eleven,  following  ourselves  three  houi 
mounted  on  a  sorry-looking  pair  of  mules. 

As  we  passed  through  the  high  street  of  d 
were  struck  by  the  number  of  shops  which  sold  ] 
but   long    yellow   Wellington-boots,    and    con 
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of  wonder  that  there  were  anything  but  boot-shops 
the  country.  A  pair  of  thick,  new  tennis-shoes  (t 
only  shoes  suitable  to  these  hills)  were  in  pieces  witt 
the  week,  and  our  servants'  stout  native  boots  we 
torn  to  ribbons.  Next  to  the  boot  trade,  the  m( 
flourishing  industry  appeared  to  be  that  of  the  gree 
grocer,  endless  varieties  of  salad  being  exposed  for  sj 
throuo^hout  the  town.     A  orreat  number  of  skins 

O  CD 

light-coloured  gennet  or  pine-marten  were  hanging 
one  doorway,  but  we  never  ran  across  the  animal  hi] 
self.  A  Frenchman  living  in  the  town  told  us  that 
had  shot  hares,  quail,  woodcock,  snipe,  and  partridge 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  partridges  and  roc 
doves,  we  saw  little  fur  or  feather  during  our  visit. 

Riding  out  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  we  pass 
through  the  inevitable  "leper  farm,"  the  poor  creatui 
being  imder  the  care  of  Dr.  Joannitis,  a  Cretan  gent 
man  educated  in  England,  and  holding  a  Briti 
medical  diploma,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  stu 
of  leprosy.  He  was  much  pleased  to  meet  Englif 
men  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  talking  Englif 
a  luxury  he  only  enjoys  when  the  fleet  is  at  Su 
Bay. 

A  rough  road  running  between  aloe  hedo-es  a 
olive  groves  led  up  to  the  valley  of  the  Platanos  Ri^ 
towards  Lakhos,  about  twelve  miles  distant.  T 
hillsides  were  studded  with  small  villages  of  frc 
fifteen  to  forty  white  houses,  a  small  minaret  or  ti 
church-tower  proclaiming  the  prevailing  religion.  Th 
looked  very  bright  and  smiling  as  they  nestled  in  t 
sun  among  their  oUve  and  orange  groves,  and  it  -« 
only  on  looking  higher  that  one  saw  the  ridges  studd 
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and  would  again  devastate,  this  most  product 
trict.  The  tracts  of  land  on  the  north  coas1 
have  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation  also  tell  tl: 
of  Turkish  tax-farming,  the  more  inaccessible 
being  the  only  portion  of  the  island  where  agri 
produce  can  be  grown  at  a  profit,  owing  to  1 
inclination  of  the  tax-collectors  to  visit  these 
the-way  localities. 

Twelve  miles  from  the  coast  the  path  left  th 
bed  and  wound  in  a  steep  ascent  up  the  hillsic 
we  mounted  this  acclivity  a  more  extended  vi 
afforded,  and  we  were  able  to  observe  the  ingei 
the  natives  in  utilizing  every  corner  of  ground,  t 
inaccessible-looking  patches  being  planted  with 
olives.  We  reached  Lakhos,  two  thousand  fee 
the  sea,  long  after  dark,  and  with  difficulty  foi 
house  where  the  cook  had  prepared  dinner.  1 
it  was  a  feat  of  no  small  danger,  as  the  vi 
pitched  at  an  inclination  of  about  forty-five  ( 
the  houses  standing  out  one  above  the  other  lik 
Conversation  with  the  next-door  neighbour  is 
on  up  or  down  the  chimney,  as  the  case  may  b( 
first  object  encountered  on  going  out  of  a  doc 
open  chimney  of  the  house  below,  and  it  was  a 
to  us  why  these  good  people  did  not  sometimes 
unexpected  addition  to  their  meals  in  the  sha 
junior  member  of  the  neighbour's  family  who  ha 
an  involuntary  descent  into  the  pot  I 

The  house  where  we  dined  was  that  of  tl 
inhabitant.  The  room  was  a  good  big  one 
eight  feet  high,  clean,  with  "  dobe  "  walls.  . 
bpd    -with  nlf'STi  povp.rlet.  and  a  hand-loom  stoof 
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one,  by  the  way,  that  the  cook  ever  prepared  for  i 
and  on  the  strength  of  which  he  got  royally  dnin 
and  gave  away  all  our  cigarettes  and  tobacco.  Th< 
the  crowd  closed  in,  and  we  endeavoured,  with  tl 
assistance  of  a  slender  Cretan  vocabulary  and  a  cas 
iron  English  pronunciation,  to  interview  our  hosi 
We  met  with  but  slight  success,  the  only  portion 
the  conversation  worthy  of  note  being  an  endeavoi 
on  the  part  of  the  mayor,  to  demonstrate  the  habit 
and  habits  of  the  agrimia  by  means  of  an  orange,  t 
cups,  and  the  table  cutlery.  From  this  we  gather 
that  they  fed  in  the  open,  and  then  retired  to  t' 
bush,  which  was  plentiful.  This,  alas,  was  amp 
demonstrated  by  our  subsequent  experience. 

After  an  hour  or  so  of  this  very  fatiguing  convers 
tion  we  were  conducted  to  the  spot  where  our  ten 
were  pitched ;  a  most  alarming  walk  it  was  in  t 
dark,  up  a  very  narrow  path  along  the  side  of  ti 
hill.  Soon  after  we  got  to  bed  we  discovered  that  t 
mayor  in  mistaken  kindness  had  honoured  us  with 
double  sentry  over  our  tents.  These  two  good  peof 
chatted,  smoked,  stumbled  about,  and  laughed,  in  su 
a  way  as  to  banish  all  chance  of  rest,  until  at  abo 
midnight  they  and  we  dropped  off  simultaneously 
sleep. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  at  cock-crow,  hoping 
make  an  early  start.  In  this  we  were  disappointe 
The  muleteers  mostly  had  relations  in  the  village,  ai 
showed  a  disinclination  to  load  up  and  go  ;  while  t 
cook  was  lying  among  the  debris  of  his  kitchen  utens 
in  a  semi-comatose  state,  gradually  recovering  from  I 
excesses  of  the  previous  evening.     (His  name,  by  t 
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were  anxious  to  be  of  assistance,  and  were  moi 
These  highlanders  are  tall,  handsome,  jolly  ] 
looking  more  like  Englishmen  than  any  oth( 
I  ever  saw.  They  were  neither  arrogant  nor  cr 
but  treated  us  as  honoured  guests  of  the 
standing. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  before  we  had  sobered  ' 
and  collected  the  men,  and  we  then  rode  on  in  i 
the  caravan  to  the  elevated  plain  of  Omalos. 
five  hours'  steady  ascent,  partly  over  unrideable 
of  rough  boulders,  brought  us  to  our  destina 
little  cluster  of  shepherds'  huts  lying  at  one 
the  plateau.  To  our  disappointment  these  w 
habited.  They  are  used  by  the  shepherds 
summer  while  their  sheep  are  feeding  on  the  ' 
pastures,  and  during  the  winter  snows  are  dt 
the  flocks  being  taken  to  the  lower  ground 
snow  was  only  just  gone,  and  reached  down  t 
rounding  mountain  sides  to  within  a  few  hundi 
of  the  plain.  As  we  were  now  at  an  altitude  o 
four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  we  were  glad 
thick  clothes  we  had  taken  the  precaution  of  bi 
and  even  under  piles  of  bedding  and  waterprooJ 
suffered  very  much  from  the  cold  at  night. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Omalos  there  are 
similar  elevated  plateaux  having  a  number  of  { 
running  into  them,  and  no  outlet  for  the  wa 
a  subterranean  one.  The  outlet,  or  "  katavoth: 
Omalos  was  close  to  our  camp,  and  I  made  ; 
expedition  into  it.  It  was  a  huge  cavern,  the  c 
at  the  mouth  being  about  forty  feet  in  diamete 
pletelv  lined  with  ferns.    I  penetrated  about  a  h 
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As  soon  as  the  baggage  came  up  and  we  had  ha 
some  food,  we  started  to  spy  out  the  land  and  g( 
some  idea  of  the  lie  of  the  country,  with  a  view  i 
making  plans  for  the  following  day.  The  direction 
went  in  was  evidently  not  that  in  which  the  ibex  la^ 
as  we  saw  no  signs  of  them  either  on  or  below  tb 
snow.  My  companion,  on  his  side,  saw  two  lots  wit 
the  glass,  in  what  looked  practicable  country,  so  nes 
morning  we  went  off  together  in  the  direction  whei 
he  had  seen  them. 

A  three-mile  walk  brought  us  to  a  small  dismantle 
building  like  a  "  Martello "  tower,  commanding  a 
abrupt  descent  into  a  deep  gorge.  Looking  over  tl 
edge,  it  seemed  impossible  that  a  path  should  be  ab 
to  find  its  way  down  such  a  precipice  to  the  torrer 
roaring  along  the  bottom  some  two  thousand  fet 
below  us.  Not  three  years  ago  this  path,  which 
known  as  the  "  Xiloskala,"  or  "  Wooden  Staircase 
was  absolutely  impracticable  for  mules,  and  it  is  on] 
since  the  Turkish  Government  spent  a  lot  of  mone 
in  restoring  it  that  the  communication  in  this  portic 
of  the  island  has  been  re-established  between  the  nort 
and  south  coasts. 

The  gorge  into  which  the  Xiloskala  descends 
about  ten  miles  in  length,  with  a  right-angled  beD 
in  it,  at  which  point  the  path  is  situated.  It  is  i 
no  place  more  than  a  mile  in  width  at  the  to] 
and  seldom  less  than  two  thousand  feet  deep.  Tt 
mountains  on  each  side  tower  to  an  altitude  of  froi 
six  thousand  to  eight  thousand  feet.  The  views  in  a 
parts  are  magnificent,  and  can  be  compared  to  nothin 
but  the  Yosemite  Valley,  though,  of  course,  on  a  small( 
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some  splendid  cypresses,  the  trunks  being  at 
feet  in  diameter. 

Halfway  down  the  path  we  stopped,  and  sj 
an  hour  or  more,  during  which  time  we  saw  r 
but  noticed  three  men  lying  under  a  rock 
opposite  face.  When  they  saw  us,  they  fill 
valley  with  their  shouts,  and  came  clattering  a 
To  our  annoyance  they  were  only  the  precu: 
several  more  parties  of  sportsmen  (for  such  the 
who  turned  up  from  every  direction. 

Whether  these  people  were  out  for  their  own 
ment,  or  whether  they  had  come  out  to  kill  the  i 
for  us,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  I  myself  lean 
latter  theory,  and  believe  that  they  imagine 
were  doing  us  a  civility,  and  that  the  demise 
was  the  surest  way  to  our  hearts.  In  any  c 
ground  was  now  thoroughly  disturbed,  and  th( 
no  help  for  it  but  to  organize  a  drive,  the  last 
of  the  destitute  sportsman.  We  accordingly  s 
natives  round  to  drive  a  face  of  the  hill,  and  < 
up  to  a  point  where  we  made  sure  the  ibex  wou' 

Thinking  we  had  plenty  of  time,  we  were 
lunching  when  there  was  a  sudden  clatter  of 
and  I  saw  three  ibex  trotting  towards  us.  I 
myself  on  to  my  rifle,  loaded  and  drew  a  bead 
leader,  which  was  by  this  time  not  eighty  yard! 
standing  looking  at  us.  I  then  noticed  that  t 
a  female,  followed  by  two  young,  so  refraine 
firing,  in  the  hopes  that  a  buck  might  not  be 
No  further  beast  appeared,  however,  and  aftei 
moments'  examination  of  us,  the  three  ibex  tui 
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either  of  us  got  within  shot  of  a  goat  during  the  wh 
time.  As  against  that,  the  gain  of  self-respect 
upholding,  under  trying  circumstances,  the  princi 
of  never  shooting  females  more  than  compensated 
my  mind  for  the  disappointment  at  returning  tropl 
less.  We  waited  another  hour  in  the  sleet  and  C' 
without  any  further  event.  Then  we  saw  a  thin  pil 
of  smoke  curling  up  through  the  trees  in  the  val 
two  miles  away,  and  through  the  glass  recognized  < 
beaters  sitting  round  a  fire  warming  themselv* 
With  feehngs  too  deep  for  words  we  retraced  ( 
steps  to  camp. 

For  several  successive  days  we  tramped  the  h 
without  seeing  a  single  agrimia.  The  climbing  loot 
easy,  but  it  was  not  until  we  had  been  taken  in  a  f 
times  by  the  crumbling  away  of  an  apparently  seci 
hold  that  we  realized  the  necessity  for  extre 
caution.  The  frost  had  got  behind  the  project! 
lumps  of  friable  limestone,  and  they  needed  but 
touch  to  send  them  clattering  to  the  depths  below, 
a  warninor  of  what  would  be  one's  fate  in  the  event 

o 

a  false  move. 

We  now  considered  that  a  change  of  quarters  mig 
bring  with  it  a  change  of  luck,  especially  as  it  woi 
throw  more  country  open  to  us.  So  the  decision  ^ 
come  to  that  camp  should  be  moved  to  a  little  chur 
in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  called  San  Nikolaus.  '^ 
companion,  having  accordingly  started  off  while  I  w 
packing,  sent  back  a  note,  when  he  had  gone  a  mi 
asking  me  to  discharge  the  cook.  As  he  was  i 
unscrupulous  ruffian,  and  dangerous  in  his  cups,  tl 
was  far  from  a  pleasant  job.     He  took  it  well,  thoug 
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the   cowardly  desertion  to   which    I   had   beei 
jected. 

We  were  glad  to  get  away  from  Omalos,  and 
pleasanter  to  eat  under  the  shelter  of  the  g 
cypresses  than  in  a  mud  hut,  tenanted  by  a 
natives  and  a  couple  of  horses,  which  were  lia 
any  moment  to  take  a  fancy  to  one's  food  or  t 
in  a  cup.  We  took  no  tents  down  the  Xil( 
being  short  of  horses,  for  Poly  had  previously 
on  himself  to  send  most  of  them  back  to  Lakhos 
camp  was  in  a  beautiful  spot,  twenty  yards  fro 
stream,  which  provided  excellent  water  and  a  bi 
pool,  besides  lulling  us  to  sleep  when  we  rolled 
our  blankets  under  the  trees.  The  tiny  little  ( 
close  by  was  visited.  A  most  humble  place  of  w< 
the  only  adornment  being  three  small  willow-p 
plates  let  into  the  plaster  over  the  doorway, 
only  used  on  rare  occasions,  and  we  never  disc< 
any  parson  attached  to  it ;  but  it  was  scrupi; 
clean,  and  might  hold  twenty  people  with  crowd 

Our  present  camp  lay  well  within  the  limits 
Sphakia  district.  The  Sphakiotes  are  a  splendi( 
and  have  often  fought  for,  and  always  preserved 
liberty.  They  are  tall,  fair-haired,  cheerful  rx. 
in  face  very  like  the  typical  Eastern  counties  m 
nature  brigands  and  fighting  men.  Every  man  ( 
a  rifle  of  sorts,  and  is  always  prepared  to  render  i 
account  of  himself  with  it.  Crossing  the  bott 
the  valley  at  intervals  are  sangars,  bearing  witi 
the  fighting  that  took  place  here  against  the 
in  1820. 

About  this  time  T  atta.p.hefl  to  mv  t^ersonal  st 
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mended  itself  to  me.  It  was  as  follows :  He  woi 
start  off  to  walk  at  top  speed  up  and  down  hill,  talki 
volubly  but  incomprehensibly  at  the  top  of  his  voi 
Having  walked  me  off  my  legs,  he  would  leave  me 
rest  on  a  mamelon,  and  start  off  alone  to  some  dist£ 
peak,  occasionally  pausing  to  fire  a  random  shot  do 
a  gorge  or  into  a  patch  of  bushes.  At  the  top  of  1 
hill  he  would  light  a  fire,  presumably  to  show  that 
had  been  there,  and  then  stalk  off  to  another  h 
top  and  repeat  the  operation.  If  this  is  the  univer 
method,  it  would  fully  account  for  the  agrimia  si 
existing  in  such  a  limited  area. 

Although  we  were  often  able  to  hear  the  go{ 
clatterinor  alonor  the  rocks,  evidentlv  in  full  view,  • 
were  never  able  to  pick  them  up  with  the  glass.  Th 
colour  is  identically  that  of  the  rocks,  and  the  grou 
is  so  broken  that  the  moment  they  lie  down  they  b 
lost  to  sight.  On  one  occasion  we  thought  that  ' 
had  really  circumvented  a  buck  that  had  been  skippi 
along  an  apparently  impassable  face  of  rock  to  a  bu 
in  the  middle  of  it,  where  he  lay  down.  We  post 
ourselves  so  that  escape  for  him  seemed  impossib 
and  sent  the  men  round.  They  drove  the  groui 
carefully,  eventually  reaching  a  spot  immediate 
above  his  lair,  and  hurling  down  rocks  fi:om  the  tc 
He,  however,  showed  no  signs  of  life,  and  the  on 
result  of  the  manoeuvre  was  nearly  to  frighten  one 
the  party  out  of  his  seven  senses.  He  had  taken  i 
a  position  straight  below  the  ibex,  and  the  ston 
hurled  down  by  the  beaters  gathered  other  stones 
their  course,  so  that  by  the  time  they  reached  n 
friend  they  had  formed  small  avalanches  which  hurtli 
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the  pursuit,  and  to  leave  for  home  after  an  exp 
down  the  valley.  The  lower  portion  of  the  v 
even  more  majestic  than  the  upper ;  the  walls  i 
close  in  till  they  form  a  canyon  not  more  i 
hundred  yards  wide.  This  runs  right  down 
sea,  where  lies  the  little  village  of  Rumeli. 
mouth  of  the  valley  is  just  opposite  to  the  is 
Gavdo,  well  known  to  all  who  have  travelled 
P.  and  O.  The  south  coast  has  no  harbour 
open  roadsteads  with  bad  anchorage,  and  the 
industry  is  nil. 

Turning  our  backs  on  the  valley,  we  agair 
the  Xiloskala  and  reached  Omalos  in  the  ever 
find  that  someone,  presumably  the  dischargee 
had  broken  open  different  articles  of  bagga^ 
helped  himself  to  various  useful  trifles  and  food 
men  left  behind  denied  any  knowledge  of  tht 
but  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  their  statemen 
the  fact  that  on  our  unexpected  entry  into  t 
they  were  discovered  in  the  act  of  eating  s 
de  lyxe. 

Next  morning  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
started,  what  with  refractory  mules  and  exo 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  men.  One  mule  ] 
could  not  be  locked,  and  we  noticed  that  the  : 
charge  hurried  on  in  a  most  unaccountable  n 
This  aroused  my  suspicion,  so  I  bustled  on  w] 
started,  and  caught  him  up  suddenly  in  a  hollo 
where  he  was  in  the  act  of  unloading  the  mu! 
the  evident  object  of  helping  himself  The  men 
a  strong  inclination  to  stop   at   Lakhos,  whi( 
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called  Fourne  for  some  excellent  coffee  and  oran 
Here  we  hired  horses  and  jogged  into  town  in 
evening. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  anyone  travelling  in  Crete 
take  a  lot  of  supplies  from  home  or  from  Athens. 
few  tinned  provisions  for  an  emergency  are  suflBci 
Wine  costs  about  three -halfpence  a  bottle,  and  is  ^ 
drinkable  and  wholesome,  though  light.  Yegeta 
can  always  be  got,  also  lamb,  very  cheap.  Eggs 
a  drug  in  the  market,  as  the  villages  abound  'v 
fowls.  Tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  (which  will  always 
stolen  if  left  open)  must  be  taken  out.  The  ru 
natives,  both  Moslem  and  Orthodox  Church,  are 
so  black  as  they  are  painted  ;  it  is  the  town-dwell 
of  whom  our  servants  afforded  a  fair  type,  who  are 
black  sheep,  and  who  have  gained  for  this  fertile 
beautiful  little  island  the  reputation  earned  by  i 
the  days  of  St.  Paul,  and  sustained  without  in 
mission  to  the  present  day. 
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CHAPTER  V 

CEYLON 

Big-game  hunters  are — as  a  race — little  love 
those  who  live  in  and  about  the  land  of  big-| 
These  residents  feel  that  part  of  their  re  war 
banishment  lies  in  the  sport  available  at  their  ( 
and  that  the  visitor  robs  them  of  their  rights. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Ceylon,  a  series  of  { 
letters  appeared  in  the  local  Press,  and  of  th 
append  a  couple  of  extracts.  "  All  special  fac 
are  reserved  for  the  globe-trotters,  and  residents 
the  wall."  ..."  The  best  tracts  in  the  country  ^ 
be  closed  to  the  Ceylon  public,  and  reserved  for 
globe-trotters  and  friends  of  H.E.  the  Governor." 

My  withers  were  unwrung,  for  I  had  not  the  h< 
of  His  Excellency's  acquaintance,  nor,   owing 
unfortunate  accident  of  birth,  and  to  gross  ovei 
on  the  part  of  the  powers  that  be,  have  I  a  title. 

So  let  me  claim  a  meed  of  gratitude  from 
hearty,  hospitable  crew,  the  planters  of  Ceylo 
recommending  all  those  who  contemplate  an  ext( 
shooting-trip  to  keep  away  from  that  lovely  islan 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  sung  the  glories  of  its  ! 
but  those   davs  have   o-one.  and  the  sava2"e   "  r 
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There  are  quantities  of  elephants  still — so  many  t 
in  certain  places  the  aborigines  have  to  light  fires,  ; 
beat  kerosene  tins  at  night,  to  shoo  them  out  of 
crops,  and  to  prevent  them  from  eating  the  thai 
But  there  are  few  tuskers,  and  if  a  tusker  is  shot, 
must  hustle  back  to  civilization  to  report  it,  { 
so  get  half  of  the  fine  imposed,  which  is  the  rew 
due  to  the  tale-bearer. 

Also  the  number  of  elephants  which  may  be  kiJ 
is  very  limited — one  per  province,  I  think,  and  t 
only  in  certain  provinces. 

BuSalo  there  are  also,  and  there  is  likewise  a  sti 
limit  on  the  number  of  them  that  may  be  shot. 

But  the  worst  part  of  the  buffalo  business  is  tt 
apparently,  none  can  tell  the  wild  from  the  tame.  C 
sees  a  herd  feeding  across  a  tank,  and  thinks,  as  < 
selects  the  best,  how  well  his  head  will  look  in 
billiard-room ;  then,  after  a  long  wet  crawl,  one  cor 
up  in  time  to  see  a  small  naked  boy  driving  the  wh 
outfit  home  to  the  byre. 

Or  else,  on  getting  close  enough  to  see  that  th 
necks  are  rubbed  by  the  yoke,  you  get  up  and  w 
away  in  disgust,  and  then  they  go  for  you  and  t 
you,  till  the  aforesaid  youth  comes  and  releases  y 
for  the  tame  and  wild  are  equal  in  their  inte] 
aversion  to  the  European,  and  equally  dangerous. 

Again,  you  may  shoot  one,  and  there  are  dama^ 
to  pay. 

The  only  way  to  secure  relative  iEomunity  from  1 
last-named  risk  is  by  being  accompanied  on  the  stj 
by  a  board  of  local  experts,  of  whom  the  chief  catt 
owner  of  the  district  should  be  one  ;  and  this  would 
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On  one  of  the  first  days  out  my  companion  si 
a  herd  of  "  buffs  ";  they  got  his  wind,  and  gallopi 
As  they  thundered  through  an  opening,  he  fired  ; 
best  he  could  see  ;  the  buffalo  fell,  and,  to  his  sui 
a  second  beast  inverted  itself,  and  hurtled  throu| 
air  just  as  if  Hackenschmidt  had  treated  it  si] 
fully  to  a  "  flying  mare."  The  mystery  was  i 
when  the  hunter  got  up  to  the  quarry  ;  one  was 
the  other  alive  and  kicking  (very  hard,  too).  I 
had  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  two  buffaloes 
coupled  like  hounds,  with  a  raw  hide  reim,  and  th 
been  done  owing  to  the  unfortunate  tendency 
defunct  to  stray  into  the  jungle  when  he  was  r 
to  help  till  the  soil.  Cutting  the  survivor  loose 
most  lively  operation. 

Of  other  game  there  are  sambhur  (this  is  tl 
spelling,  I  know — purists  may  correct  it  with 
dignant  pencilled  correction  in  the  margin  if 
have  bought  this  book,  not  otherwise),  but  the 
are  poor  as  compared  to  those  of  the  mai 
There  are  chital — the  pretty  little  spotted  deer 
a  few  other  varieties  of  small  deer,  little  larger 
hares. 

I  also  came  across  an  attractive  creature,  the  per 
a  scaly  sort  of  armadillo,  a  busy  little  rattling  i 
Him  I  let  go  after  playing  with  him,  and  exar 
him  while  he  was  rolled  up  in  a  tight  ball. 

There  are  a  few  leopard,  and  also  some  bea 
latter  wearing  poor  coats,  more  suited  to  that  c 
than  that  of  the  beast  which  provides  the  headg 
our  guardsmen. 
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occasional  native,  on  whose  copper-coloured  should* 
"  prochilus  labiatus  "  has  unsuspectedly  dropped. 

Besides  this  there  are  pea  -  fowl,  jungle -fo^ 
aggressive  snakes,  assorted  biting  insects,  and  ma 
leeches.  Most  of  the  insects  are  in  the  beds  of  1 
rest-houses,  and  reminded  me  of  the  gentleman  w 
wrote  to  a  friend  begging  to  be  forgiven  for  not  havi 
replied  sooner  to  a  letter,  on  the  ground  that  he  h 
been  too  busy,  having  had  fleas  and  a  Waterbi 
watch,  and  that  when  he  was  not  hunting  the  fleas 
was  winding  up  the  watch. 

The  journey  round  to  Hambantota  is  quite  beauti 
— first  of  all  by  Galle  to  Matara  in  the  train,  throu 
the  plantations,  and  through  jungle  full  of  the  m 
glorious  flowers  and  birds,  and  of  fireflies  which 
and  dance  in  the  velvety  darkness  of  the  tropi 
night.  Poor  Galle !  once  the  commercial  centre 
Ceylon,  an  old  fort  and  a  cluster  of  houses  are  all  t] 
is  now  left. 

From  Matara  onwards  the  "  coach  "  was  the  mei 
of  conveyance — a  rickety  waggonette  with  two  p 
frames  of  horses,  which  were  changed  with  mi 
deliberation  every  five  miles.  The  guard,  when 
trotting  alongside,  stood  with  his  bare  foot  on 
revolving  wheel-hub,  which  he  had  thereby  polisl 
to  great  brilliancy — an  uncomfortable  way  of  travelli 
but  he  seemed  to  like  it. 

All  along  the  road  there  is  no  lack  of  interest 
and  entertaining  matter  for  those  who  are  not  blasi 
the  East.  All  the  industries  connected  with  the  pa 
tree  are  in  full  blast  :  leaf  -  plaiting,  nut-splitti 
soaking,  beating  and  plaiting  of  fibre.     All  bear 
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white  man  tries  it  he  usually  goes  bankrupt,  f 
native  and  his  family  do  all  the  work,  whij 
Brown  of  Manchester  would  be  down  with 
failure  if  he  saw  his  wife  and  family  kicking  ofl 
shoes  previous  to  climbing  up  the  palm-trees 
their  hands  and  big  toes  in  order  to  send  do\^ 
annual  harvest. 

Everything  grows  in  the  most  marvellous  waj 
Ceylon  is  one  of  the  many  countries  where  it  is  i 
be  unwise  to  leave  a  walking-stick  thrust  ini 
ground  lest  it  grow  and  put  forth  branches. 

All  along  the  south  coast  are  rest-houses  o: 
sufficient  protection  to  travellers.  Some  of  then 
a  man  in  charge,  who  will  produce  a  sort  of  w 
a  pinch.  Others  are  "  salt-bungalows,"  kept  f 
convenience  of  the  inspectors  of  the  salt-pans 
the  coast.  The  latter  contain  no  luxuries  an 
conveniences,  and  their  thatch  is  inhabited  by  st 
rustling  beasties.  One  evening  at  dinner  the  mj 
hind-quarters  of  a  rat  flopped  on  to  the  floor  besi 
but  what  carnivorous  beast  had  dropped  the  b 
of  its  supper  I  know  not.  We  thought  it  musi 
snake,  but  snakes  are  popularly  supposed  to  s\ 
their  food  whole. 

The  water  of  the  country  is  best  left  alone,  tl 
of  course,  one  can  boil  it  before  drinking  it. 
satisfying  one's  conscience,  even  if  the  sort  of  boi 
native  gives  has  done  precious  little  harm  to  the  1 
We,  having  the  luxury  of  a  bullock-waggon  so  1( 
we  followed  the  road,  took  with  us  a  plentiful  g 
of  soda-water.     Being  wet  outside  all  the  tim 
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From  Hambantota  to  Kirinde  is  a  dreary  ride  pai 
salt  lagoons  (my  fiiends  had  left  a  horse  for  me  i 
Hambantota),  and  it  was  good  to  reach  the  cool  res 
house. 

To  temper  the  coolth,  there  was  a  plentiful  supp] 
of  bad  news.  We  were  sandwiched  in  between  a  part 
of  foreign  royalties  and  some  Yankees.  Prince  Thui 
und  Taxis  was  in  another  part  of  the  island  at  tl: 
same  time,  and  the  Colombo  paper  announced  th? 
*'  Prince  Thurn,  and  Taxis  an  Austrian  gentleman 
had  arrived  on  a  visit.  These  two  parties  had,  < 
course,  taken  all  the  best  of  the  very  limited  supply  ( 
trackers  and  guides  who  were  available  in  the  province 
we  therefore  had  to  be  content  with  the  scum  of  tt 
native  talent,  and  had  at  our  service  an  incompeten 
dishonest  set  of  idlers.  To  my  lot  fell  an  Afghan,  an 
my  surprise  was,  not  that  he  had  left  Afghanistan  f( 
Ceylon,  but  that  he  should  have  been  allowed  to  lea"s 
alive. 

Notwithstanding  the  talent  at  their  disposal,  o\ 

royal   neighbours  did   little  good,   and  weird  stori( 

were  told  of  their  doings.     One  of  them  stalked  an 

bombarded  an  ant-heap  ;  the  other  shot  at  an  elephan 

wounded  it  slightly,  and  it  made  off  none  the  wors 

As  they  stood  looking  around  them  His  Eoyal  Higj 

ness  suddenly  pointed  to  the  ground,  yelled  excitedl- 

"  Ze  bloody  trail,   ze   bloody  trail !"   and  dashed   o 

hot-foot  through  the  jungle.     It  was  with  difficult 

that  he  was  persuaded  that  the  trail  had  nothino-  i 

do  with  the  elephant,  but  that  it  was  due  solely  to  tl 

natural  result  of  the  inelegant  habit  of  chewing  bete 

nut  indulged  in  by  one  of  his  trackers. 
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knowledge,  one  can  only  struggle  on  hour  aft' 
through  the  dense  jungle,  with  little  chance  oi 
game,  and  still  less  of  shooting  it.  One  can  on] 
by  the  game-paths  ;  elsewhere  the  jungle  is  so' 
one  cannot  see  a  yard  into  it. 

The  game-paths  are  also  watercourses  as  o 
not,  and  once,  when  there  was  sufficient  hea 
and  we  were  riding  for  a  change,  my  com] 
horse  took  it  into  his  head  to  buck  and  wh 
finally  deposited  the  rider — one  of  the  finest  he 
in  the  world — in  two  feet  of  water. 

I  expected  an  outburst  of  rage  from  him,  but 
incident  elicited  was  the  remark :  "  Why,  i 
watch  will  think  it  is  back  in  the  Whissendine 

Not  ten  minutes  after  this  performance  we  c 
a  good  elephant  performing  its  toilet  in  a  t? 
had  a  shot,  and  in  my  ignorance  put  the  bull 
the  bony  processes  of  the  forehead,  thus  realizini 
has  so  constantly  been  repeated,  that  a  shot  w 
not  exactly  in  the  right  place  is  perfectly  useles 
the  time  I  could  scarcely  credit  the  fact  t 
elephant  could  get  away  virtually  unscathec 
shot  fired  at  twenty  yards  range  from  a  rifle, 
when  fired  at  a  target,  nearly  knocks  the  shoote 

The  mention  of  rifies  brings  one  to  gun-make 
on  this  trip  the  latter  treated  us  pretty  badb 
remarking  on  their  misdoings,  I  want  to  say 
do  not  refer  to  Colonel  Gibbs  of  Savile  Row, 
admirable  rifles  I  have  used  since  I  learned  to 
and  whose  workmanship  and  business-like  m 
are  always  perfectly  satisfactory.     I  am  impe 
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In  the  first  place,  the  gun-makers  sent  us  ou 
500-bore  cartridges  for  a  "577  rifle,  and  an  ugl 
accident  might  have  happened  owing  to  a  secon 
cartridge  being  shpped  in  behind  the  first,  which  wa 
held  by  the  rim  at  the  front  of  the  chamber.  The 
they  addressed  the  '577  cartridges  so  carefully  tha 
they  fetched  up  in  Queensland  instead  of  Colomb 
They  also  packed  the  cartridges  in  watertight  casei 
and  failed  to  mark  the  contents  on  the  outside. 

The  offence  that  really  "  took  the  cake  "  was  whe 
the  makers  declined  to  supply  brass  cases  for  m 
8 -bore  Paradox.  I  urged  that  in  a  very  wet  countr 
the  paper  cases  might  swell  and  stick  after  filing. 
was  severely  snubbed,  and  was  told  that  customers  i 
all  parts  of  the  world  used  paper  cases,  and  that  r 
complaint  was  ever  made.  Being  young  and  coi 
fiding,  I  accepted  this  dictum,  and  had  in  consequent 
a  few  lively  seconds,  which  might  have  cost  me  m 
life. 

This  was  how  it  came  about. 

I  had  been  tracking  elephants  for  some  hours.  (] 
those  days  I  was  too  ignorant  to  distinguish  betwec 
the  track  of  a  cock  and  a  hen  ;  my  gun-bearers  we: 
equally  stupid.)  The  track  meandered  through  thi( 
jungle  ;  evidently  they  were  feeding.  They  we 
close  to  us,  for  one  heard  the  rumbling  of  their  inside 
and  even  had  the  sound  not  been  audible  their  proximii 
was  evident  fi*om  the  smell. 

On  reaching  a  small  glade,  about  twenty  yar 
across,  I  stopped  and  looked  round  to  see  by  whi( 
exit  the  elephants  had  left. 

As  I  looked  about  I  caught  sight,  through  the  t< 
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shot,  there  was  a  sudden  squeal,  and  the  sid 
jungle  bent  over  towards  me  and  vomited  for 
elephant,  who  came  straight  for  me.  Wher 
only  four  yards  away,  I  fired  the  8 -bore,  and  i 
right  between  the  eyes.  The  effect  was  fine, 
beast  seemed  to  be  turned  right  over  backwa 
fell  with  its  feet  towards  me. 

Knowing  what  I  do  now,  I  should  have 
second  barrel  into  the  sole  of  its  foot,  and  so  i 
it  harmless ;  but  as  it  was,  my  only  idea  was  t 
the  first  barrel.  So  I  threw  the  breech  of 
tried  to  extract  the  empty  case.  It  came  oi; 
an  inch,  and  there  it  stuck,  and  all  efforts  tc 
right  out  or  even  to  press  it  back  were  futile 
gun  was  useless. 

Whirling  round,  I  looked  for  the  gun-bean 
should  have  been  at  my  heels  with  the  spar 
but  there  was  not  a  sign  of  them.  They  were 
after  their  own  skins,  and  were  bobbing  abo 
up  in  the  trees,  while  the  guns  lay  useless  sor 
on  the  line  of  their  retreat. 

I  could  see  by  its  heaving  flank  that  the  € 
was  not  dead,  and  decided  to  beat  a  cautious 
As  I  took  the  first  step,  the  beast  lurched  to 
with  a  struggle.  I  flopped  down  on  the  groun 
to  be  out  of  sight  ;  but  the  pachyderm  hj 
enough  of  me,  and  slipped  away  through  the 
in  that  silent  and  mysterious  way  which  is  on 
peculiar  attributes  of  the  species. 

Having  beaten  the  gun-bearers,  I  spent  a  m 

hour  scooping  out  the  remains  of  the  cartrid 
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tradesman  with  candle,  bell,  and  book,  and  swearing 
never  to  buy  from  him  again. 

This  oath  I  kept  for  .thirteen  years,  when  circum- 
stances rendered  it  convenient  to  get  some  cartridges 
from  the  same  criminal.  A  miss-fire  in  the  middle  o1 
a  herd  of  elephant  on  the  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza 
was  the  result. 

The  moral  lesson  to  be  leamt  from  this  is  verj 
obvious.  Keep  your  promises  even  to  yourself 
though  it  may  cause  you  some  sHght  inconvenience 
This  does  not  set  the  standard  high  on  the  ethica 
scale,  but  one  must  start  at  the  bottom  some  timt 
or  another. 

Ceylon  has  the  wettest  walking  I  ever  saw  :  when  one 
is  not  over  one's  ankles  in  water  one  is  getting  soaked  b} 
the  wet  bushes  and  grass  and  by  constant  downpours 

At  Palutapana  the  rest-house  was  close  by  a  tank 
and  the  short  cut  home  lay  through  an  arm  of  th( 
rake,  which  was  waist  deep  for  nearly  two  hundrec 
yards.  One  could  not  possibly  get  wetter  than  on( 
already  was,  so  what  did  it  matter  ? 

One  evening  we  were  returning  rather  later  thai 
usual,  and  the  sun  was  already  down  before  we  plungec 
into  the  tepid  water  to  cut  across  to  the  rest-house 
As  we  splashed  along,  I  looked  over  my  shoulder  t< 
admire  the  red  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  and  to  my  horro: 
saw  in  the  water,  silhouetted  against  its  ruby  surface 
what  looked  like  a  log  gliding  end  on  towards  us. 

Yelling  out  "  Muthalei !"  (the  Tamil  for  crocodile),*  ] 
floundered  back  to  the  shore,  a  bad  last  to  the  natives 
and  we  modestly  made  the  detour  homewards  b^ 
dry  land. 
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Crocodiles  are  even  more  loathsome  than 
there  is  something  so  cruel  and  unclean  aboi 
and  they  have  such  courage  that  the  lives  c 
riparians  are  in  constant  danger. 

Only  last  year  a  case  came  to  my  notice  of 
boy  who  was  drawing  water  in  the  Zambesi, 
came  a  crock,  who  seized  him  by  the  head  and 
him  under.  Fortunately,  other  natives  were 
who  beat  the  beast  oJff  with  spades  and  bucl 
the  boy  was  able  to  walk  into  the  Livingstone 
the  following  day,  with  his  sadly-mauled  head 
up  in  a  dirty  blanket. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  kill  crocodiles,  and  I  n 
a  bullet  is  wasted  if  it  fetches  up  in  theii 
even  if  one  does  not  recover  the  beast.  And 
places  such  recovery  is  very  problematic, 
crocodile  has  the  habit  of  basking  on  gently 
rocks,  so  that  even  if  he  is  killed  stone  c 
muscles  relax  and  he  slithers  gently  back  into  t 

Now,  diving  for  wounded,  or  even  for  dea( 
diles  is  far  from  being  a  healthy  pursuit ! 

Although  the  heat  was  excessive,  we  somet 
not  see  the  sun  for  days  together,  and  this  led 
a  mess  one  afternoon. 

No  account  of  getting  lost  was  ever  written 
that  given  by  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick  in  "Joe 
Bushveld,"  in  which  he  shows  how,  by  a  simj 
of  errors  of  judgment,  he  believed  himself  to 
away  when  really  he  was  almost  in  camp.  Tl 
on  my  part  was  far  more  modest,  for  what  h 
to  me  might  happen  to  anyone  who  had  allc 
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settled  down  the  road  had  gi-adually  swung  half-lei 
Had  there  been  any  sun  the  deviation  must  have  bet 
noticed. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  I  went  out  alone  for  a  strc 
to  the  north  of  the  road,  intending  to  be  out  for 
couple  of  hours  only.  I  was  provided  with  compas 
matches,  rifle  and  ammunition — sufficient  provisio: 
one  would  think,  against  any  possible  trouble. 

Unencumbered  by  natives,  I  had  a  charming  strc 
through  the  jungle,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  game  ai 
many  interesting  beasties. 

I  bore  round  to  the  right,  meaning  to  make  a  sem 
circle,  strike  the  road,  and  follow  it  to  camp,  and  fe 
confident  of  being  able  to  do  so. 

Dusk  came  on,  closely  followed  by  darkness,  ai 
still  no  road.  The  night  was  overcast,  and  there  w 
not  a  breath  of  wind,  so  I  had  to  trust  entirely  to  tl 
compass  for  the  maintenance  of  a  southerly  directio 
and  for  this  purpose  matches  had  to  be  used.  Tl 
game-paths  twisted  and  turned  about,  and  the  cour 
was  therefore  hard  to  follow,  so  I  soon  found  I  w 
down  to  the  last  two  or  three  matches,  which  had 
be  reserved  for  a  possible  night  out. 

Not  only  was  the  course  hard  to  steer,  but  the  dar 
ness  made  walking  a  painful  business,  for  I  plung< 
repeatedly  into  a  specially  pernicious  sort  of  thor 
bush,  which,  being  darker  than  the  other  trees,  look 
like  the  course  of  the  game-path.  Thus,  it  was  n 
long  before  I  was  a  mass  of  scratches  and  half-nake 
my  shirt  being  torn  to  ribbons,  and  little  of  it  being  h 
above  the  waist  but  the  yoke,  the  front-band,  ai 
the  cuffs.     Time  after  time  I  stopped,  fired  a  shot 
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This  expedient  came  to  an  end  when  I  had  h\ 
cartridges  left,  and  then  came  the  question  whe 
go  blundering  on  or  to  stop  for  the  night. 

I  decided  on  the  latter  course,  and  was  lool 
a  suitable  tree  in  which  to  perch  when  I  became 
of  a  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  jungle 
right  hand — a  sort  of  vague  horizontal  light— 
another  moment  was  on  the  road. 

It  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  couple  of  1 
yards  a.w3ij  for  a  mile  or  more — that  is  to  say,  fc 
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A,  Point  where  road  was  expected ;  B,  point  where  it  was  f 

an  hour — and  I  kicked  myself  for  a  fool  thn 
the  time  that  it  took  to  jog  to  camp. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  what  hap] 
It  will  be  seen  that  I  was  giving  a  very  fai] 
tion  of  the  hyperbola,  which,  if  memorj^  is  not 
a  curve  which  keeps  gfettins^  nearer  and  near 
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ence;  for  the  jungle  contains  bears,  leopards,  and 
large  variety  of  snakes.  I  had  been  lost  on  the  praii 
and  veld  more  than  once,  but  that  was  relative 
pleasant. 

The  natives  assert  that  tigers  have  been  known 
come  over  from  the  mainland  of  India  to  Ceylon.    Tl 
sounds  quite  foolish,  but  in  this  connection  I  once  w« 
a  small  bet  from  one  of  those  people  who  always  knc 
best  about  everything.     He  had  stated  the  distan 
of  Ceylon  from  the  mainland  to  be  about  sixty  mil( 
"Do  you  think  so?"  said  I.     "I  believe  the  large 
stretch  of  open  water  is  nearer  sixty  yards  than  six 
miles."     He  snorted  contemptuously,  but  took  the  b 
I  offered.     The   ''Bay   of  Bengal   Pilot"  decided 
against  him,  for  the  greatest  width  of  open  water  aloi 
Adam's  Bridge — the  peculiar  chain  of  islands  and  ree 
linking  up  Ceylon  with  the  mainland — was  found 
be  only  about  two  hundred  yards. 

Our  unsuccessful  shoot  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  t 
remainder  of  the  time  was  spent  in  a  visit  up  count 
to  planter  friends  near  Lunagalla,  and  in  the  usu 
tourist  visits  to  Nuwara  Eliya,  Kandy,  and  t 
customary  side-shows. 

The  climate  seems  to  have  no  enervating  effect  < 
the  merry  planter,  and  why  should  it  ?  He  has 
clean  occupation  in  the  most  glorious  surroundin| 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea. 

They  are  full  of  red  blood,  those  young  men,  and  t 
meetings  of  planters'  associations  usually  mean  wi 
work.  It  would  be  a  breach  of  hospitaUty  to  recou 
them,  so  I  will  only  mention  a  great  steeplecha 
ridden  on  gravel  paths  over  garden  seats  as  a  finale 
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last  words  of  one  ditty  were  "  He  turned  a  som 
and  died."     The  singer  partly  suited  the  action 
words,  and  landed  on  his  back  in  the  midst 
glass  and  crockery. 

Last  year — that  is  to  say,  after  a  lapse  of 
years^ — I  saw  a  middle-aged  stranger  at  the  loc 
club  at  my  country  home  attain  his  seat  in  ai 
chair  by  a  similar  method  of  inversion. 

The  action  was  so  familiar  that  I  introduced 
and  asked  if  the  stranger  had  a  relation  w] 
"  turned  a  somersault  and  died  "  at  Passara  in  ( 
Of  course,  it  was  the  same  man  ! 


CHAPTEE  VI 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  1899—1902 

Let  the  reader  be  reassured.  He  is  not  going  to  hav 
inflicted  on  him  anything  in  the  way  of  a  history  c 
tactical  retrospect  of  the  South  African  War.  Tt 
writer's  only  object  has  been  to  collect  a  few  odds  an 
ends  of  recollections  culled  from  a  very  voluminoi 
diary  and  from  a  compendious,  but  not  always  ver 
accurate,  memory.  Having  served,  during  one  tin 
and  another  of  the  campaign,  under  something  ov( 
twenty  different  generals  and  column  commanders,  1: 
may  claim  to  have  had  a  fairly  wide  knowledge  of  th 
theatre  of  war  and  of  the  actors  therein. 

Mobilization  in  October,  1899,  was  indeed  vexatioi 
For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  it  may  be  adde 
that  mobilization  is  the  act  of  bringing  a  unit  from 
peace  to  a  war  footing.  The  initiated  know  that 
means  (or  rather  meant)  equipping  the  unit  with  clotl 
ing  and  various  appurtenances,  none  of  which  they  ha 
ever  seen  before.  Nowadays  we  are  taught  rath( 
more  about  what  we  are  to  consist  of  and  what  oi 
equipment  is  to  be  in  war-time  than  was  the  caf 
fifteen  years  ago. 

We  had  to  draw  Cas  if  thev  were  badgers)  all  sor 
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picks  and  paper,  corks  and  cartridges,  and,  lai 
least,  one-eighth   of  an   ounce   of  pins.     Unle 
"  corks  assorted  6  "  were  to  stick  on  the  ends 
pins,  I  don't  know  what  they  were  for. 

Inventories  of  miHtary  items  are  always  a  soi 
mild  amusement  to  the  student,  for  it  makes  o 
as  if  one  were  in  the  "  Topsy  Turvy  House  "  to 
officer's  coal-scuttle  described  as  "  Scuttles, 
officers,  one."  In  this  connection  it  is  said  th 
first  item  on  the  menu  at  the  annual  regimental 
of  the  Royal  Army  Ordnance  Corps  was  once  pu 
as,  "  Soup,  choke,  arti,  rusalem,  Je." 

In  due  course  we  collected  our  necessaries  and 
in  H.M.T.  Nubia  ;  we  were  packed  like  herring 
underwent  the  usual  maritime  discomforts  of 
unaccustomed  to  troopships.  I  do  not  refer 
uneasiness  due  to  motion  and  dear  to  the  elem 
humorist  of  the  weekly  comic  Press,  but  to  tl 
some  crowding,  indifferent  food,  endless  parad 
futile  endeavours  to  keep  eighteen  hundred  mei 
two  exiguous  promenade-decks. 

We  had  been  told  that  our  journey  would  b 
less,  and  that  we  should  be  lucky  to  see  a  shot  f 
it  was  rather  a  shock  when,  on  arriving  at  Cape 
we  were  told  that  "  all  the  places  were  holding 

This  was  not  quite  what  we  expected,  and  " 
that  we  were  in  for  lots  of  work  when  w 
bundled  off  to  Orange  River  within  a  couple  oj 
of  landing. 

A  great  deal  was  said  early  in  the  war  about 
being  picked  off  by  the  Boer  marksmen,  and  e^ 
was   enioined   to   cover    un   their   rank  -  bade" 
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commanding,  he  miist  show  himself  more  than  his  m 
and  therefore  becomes  a  more  conspicuous  target.  1 
only  this :  officers  have  got  to  give  the  example 
courage,  and  very  often  the  only  way  to  encour; 
their  men  is  to  show  a  disregard  of  danger.  1 
only  happens  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  war,  and  th 
are  only  few  men  who  need  it ;  but  once  these  few 
allowed  to  let  their  instinct  of  self-preservation 
the  upper  hand,  they  will  find  many  followers. 

There  was  much  absurd  talk  about  invisibility 
clothing.  How  ridiculous  it  was  often  came  to  oi 
mind  when  one  saw  the  Boers — who  had  been  shoot 
at  one  for  hours  without  beinof  seen — mount  and  i 
off.  The  glasses  then  showed  that  many  of  them  w 
clothed  in  black  frock-coats  and  tall  hats  ;  and  yet 
European  nation  has  ever  seriously  contemplated  i 
get-up  as  a  service  dress. 

We  had  but  few  davs  at  Oranore  River  bei 
advancing  towards  Kimberley — just  time  to  swea 
little  of  the  grease  off  our  bones,  and  that  was 
Two  days'  march  found  us  near  Belmont  Station,  i 
on  the  night  of  our  arrival  there  we  paraded  at  2  a 
to  attack  the  kopjes  where  the  enemy  were  report 
The  sketch  by  which  we  worked  was  faulty,  but 
attack  went  off  like  clockwork,  and,  as  the  east  i 
dened,  we  saw  the  silhouettes  of  the  Boers,  who  w 
getting  up  and  shaking  their  blankets  among  the  ro 
which  formed  our  objective.  The  growing  light  a 
showed  us  a  sight  which  made  us  proud  of  belong 
to  the  Brigade  of  Guards,  for  it  displayed  the  al 
lutely  perfect  alignment  of  the  eight  successive  II 
which   formed   the   attacking   column.     To   get    i 
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out  in  the  dark  and  in  silence,  and  nothing  bi 

highest  disciphne  could  make  such  operations  po 

The  fight  was  soon  over,  and  its  history  is  v 

elsewhere.     Much  was  learned  in  the  brief  hour! 

course,  and  the  majority  of  us  began  to  abso 

great  lesson  of  the  supreme  unimportance  of 

life — how  the   machinery  of  the  world   and  o 

runs  on  no  matter  who  may  be  taken.      The 

close  up  and  on  we  go.     All  of  us  lost  friends 

and  were  to  continue  doing  so  for  three  years  tc 

When  we  saw  the  grey,  up-turned  faces  of  some 

best,  as  they  lay  in  their  poor  graves  under  th 

of  a  lantern  that  night,  we  realized  how  very,  v 

we  were  from  the  civilization  we  had  quitted  lei 

a  month  ago.     There,  at  home,  one  violent  dea 

tongues  chattering   and   presses   clacking ;   ou 

such  deaths  were  to  be  a  regular  concomitant 

existence,  and  would  excite  only  a  word  of  regr 

a  thought  of  pity  for  the  belongings  at  home. 

heard  these  feelings  described  as  callousness. 

a  misnomer,  for  the  change  of  mental  attitude  is  i 

but  a  part  of  that  wonderful  adaptation  to  su] 

ings  which  Nature   shows   us   every  day.     A 

Colonel  North  Dalrymple  Hamilton  remarked 

sat  patiently  waiting  for  his  terrible  wounds 

dressed,    "You    cannot   make    an    omelette   ^ 

breaking   eggs";    and   many   eggs   were   still 

broken  before  the  South  African  omelette  wai 

to  be  served  up. 

A  couple  of  days  later  the  affair  of  Grasp? 
place,  and  immediately  afterwards  we  found  oi 
heavilv  ene-ae^ed  at  the  fio-ht  at  Modder  Kiver. 
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Maxim-gun  at  effective  range,  and  killed  or  woue 
every  man  of  the  detachment.  It  was  an  unfortui 
experience,  giving  one  a  much  exaggerated  idea  of 
value  of  the  pom-pom,  for  the  casualties  with  whic 
may  otherwise  be  credited  were  infinitesimal.  But 
an  alarming  little  beast,  with  an  unpleasant  bark, 
its  little  shells  make  an  aggressive  noise  as  they  bi 

The  most  remarkable  point  about  the  day's  op 
tions  was  the  way  in  which  about  a  thousand  men 
out  on  a  perfectly  flat  plain  (the  racecourse)  and 
scarcely  any  casualties.  Probably  most  of  the  bu 
flew  too  high,  but  there  were  plenty  of  them  abou 
anyone  discovered  who  had  to  take  ammunition  u 
the  firing-line.  When  night  came  there  was  r 
from  the  bombardment ;  we  shook  ourselves  tooret 
and  before  dawn  circled  round  to  the  left  and  occu 
Modder  River  Station  without  opposition.  Here 
settled  down  for  a  short  rest  and  to  get  up  supi 
and  reinforcements. 

As  usual  when  a  force  halts  for  a  while,  a  so; 
"  Ananias  association  "  was  automatically  formec 
the  stoep  of  the  only  hotel.  The  mission  of  its  mem 
is  to  exchange  items  of  misinformation,  multiply  t 
by  their  personal  equation,  and  retail  them  to  i 
brother-officers. 

It  was  a  long  and  dreary  wait  at  Modder,  br( 
only  by  the  incident  of  Magersfontein.  It  was 
common  report  that  on  that  occasion  the  Boers 
only  lost  half  a  dozen  men,  but  I  have  ascerta 
from  many  of  them  quite  independently  that  i 
losses  were  equal  to  those  at  the  heaviest  of  1 
fights  in  Natal.     For  my  own  part,  I  saw  thirty  be 
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The  night  before  Magersfontein  was  one  < 
worst  we  had  all  the  war,  for  we  started  at 
crossed  the  river,  and  then  lay  in  preparatory  l 
tion  till  midnight  in  the  heavy  rain.  The  da 
was  intense,  of  that  rare  density  which  literally  ri 
the  outstretched  hand  invisible  ;  and  those 
whose  duty  kept  them  on  the  move  blunderi 
discriminately  into  mules,  recumbent  comrades 
thorn-bushes. 

In  the  grey  dawn  the  fight  began,  and  enouf 
has  already  been  wasted  on  it. 

Being  in  charge  of  the  Maxim,  with  two  com 
as  escort  to  our  howitzers,  I  had  a  complete  v 
the  battle  ;    but  our  services  as  escort  were  n 
quired.     The  following  night  found  us  still  in  po 
without    food,    water,    or    orders,    and   not   kn 
where  the  rest  of  the  battalion  was.      At  su 
early  stage  of  the  war  such  deficiencies  rather 
one,  not  having  realized  that  it  was  part  of  the 
and  I  spent  some  hours  prowling  about  in  the 
trying  to  find  one  or  the  other  of  the  missing 
but  eventually  curled  up  among  the  rocks  w 
having  discovered  any  of  them. 

The   Boer   contingent   of  Scandinavians  was 
pletely  wiped  out  early  in  the  fight,  being  all 
killed  or  captured. 

A  curious  tale  of  coincidence  came  to  my  kno-v 
at  the  Swedish  manoeuvres  in  1904  regarding 
the  young  Swedes  who  fell  in  the  latter   cat 
Sent  down  to  the  Cape,  he  was  incarcerated  at 
Point,  and   soon  made  the  acquaintance   of  ai 
young  compatriot  who  belonged  to  a  local  voli 
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whence  he  escaped  by  swimming  off  to  a  ship,  havii 
as  a  preliminary  measure,  buried  himself  in  the  sa 
during  bathing  parade,  so  as  to  let  his  janitors  beli( 
him  to  be  drowned. 

He  went  home,  passed  his  examination  for  1 
army,  and  when  compulsory  service  was  instituted 
Sweden  about  seven  years  ago  was  sent  to  receive 
contingent  of  young  soldiers  at  the  railway -station. 

One  of  the  first  recruits  to  step  out  of  the  train  \ 
his  quondam  custodian  of  Green  Point ! 

The  days  of  waiting  at  Modder  River  were  drea 
The  duty  was  very  heavy,  for  every  fourth  day 
paraded  at  3  a.m.   to  relieve  the  outposts,  and  t 
meant  that  on  two  nights  out  of  four  we  had  1 
little  rest. 

Sometimes  there  was  some  shooting  by  day,  e 
occasionally  the  monotony  was  relieved  by  the  ene 
getting  the  nightmare  and  loosing  off  a  heavy  fu 
lade  in  the  smaU  hours  of  the  morning.  If  tl 
seemed  dull  we  sometimes  stirred  them  up  with  a  si 
or  two  at  night,  which  always  had  the  desired  effec 

Time  dragged  along  very  slowly  in  the  dreary  c}/ 
of  rain,  sand-storms,  and  outposts. 

We  got  up  a  few  comforts,  had  some  sports,  ^ 
some  drill  and  attack  practice,  and  otherwise  whi 
away  the  time. 

Then  came — in  February — the  arrival  of  L< 
Roberts,  and  the  electrification  of  the  Western  Arr 
What  a  marvellous  thing  is  personality  !  Our  Guar 
men  had  most  of  them  never  seen  our  little  Command 
in-Chief  before,  yet  they  rushed  up  and  yelled  the 
selves  hoarse  with  enthusiasm  when  first  he  appear 
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ing — movements  of  the  concentration  before  th 
of  Kimberley  came  a  day  when  suddenly  the  ^ 
of  the  railway  was  mysteriously  almost  denu 
troops,  and  the  Guards  Brigade  were  left  to  bil 
fingers  in  disgust  at  being  left  behind. 

The  great  turning  movement  for  the  relief  o: 
berley  had  commenced,  and  our  only  satisfacti* 
that  we  were  the  first  British  troops  to  get  ir 
Magersfontein  position.  It  was  an  instructive 
There  were  no  obstacles,  no  deeply-laid  sc 
scheme  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  only  a  simp 
trench — that  was  all.  But  its  strength  lay 
position  and  in  its  shape. 

Following  the  forward  slope  of  the  hills, 
below  the  skyline,  and  was  further  rendered  ir 
by  a  sufficiency  of  scattered  bushes  growing  ii 
of  it.  It  was  about  five  feet  deep,  very  narrow 
top,  and  bulging  out  into  a  bottle- shaped  section 
so  that  the  occupants  could  sit  there  in  perfect 
when  under  distant  fire. 

In  order  to  localize  the  effect  of  high-ex 
shells,  it  was  provided  with  traverses  or  else 
wavy  in  plan,  so  that  no  single  burst  could  do  d 
outside  a  very  limited  area — a  perfect  model  of  { 
field  fortification. 

Half  a  mile  in  rear,  and  behind  the  kopje 
the  deserted  camp,  full  of  evidence  of  a  hurried 
— food  half  cooked,  meals  half  finished,  beds  ji 
serted — for  Cronje's  force  had  cleared  out  bodil; 
to  be  picked  up  later  in  their  insanitary  ca 
Paardeberg. 

A  fortnight  later  we  were  escorting  their  : 
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The  days  before  Majuba  Day — we  had  moved 
close  to  Paardeberg  by  then — were  among  the  wo 
of  the  war.  All  transport  had  been  left  at  Modd 
and  we  had  only  what  we  stood  up  in.  The  n 
was  incessant  and  rations  scarce,  but  a  few  buUocJ 
raided  off  the  adjacent  veld,  kept  us  going  i 
the  time  being.  (In  shooting  one  of  them,  : 
the  way,  my  bullet  was  deflected  in  the  neck,  a: 
went  singing  close  over  the  heads  of  Lord  Lane 
borough's  company  on  outpost,  much  to  that  office 
disgust.) 

Our  drinking-water  was  the  Modder  Biver,  aloi 
whose  flooded  and  turgid  surface  bobbed  numero 
bloated  oxen  and  an  occasional  Boer. 

It  was  bad  for  swimming  in  the  river,  as  I  foui 
out  to  my  cost  one  day  when  going  over  with 
message  to  the  other  side.  The  river  was  not  mo 
than  two  hundred  yards  wide,  but  I  was  swept  dov 
fuUy  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  at  intervals  my  fe 
caught  in  wreckage  or  the  tops  of  submerged  tret 
I  was  glad  when  I  had  successfully  accomplished  t] 
return  journey. 

One  day  some  of  us  profited  by  the  water  being  lo 
to  go  foraging  on  the  right  bank.  Near  the  top 
a  small  kopje  we  were  struck  by  an  appalling  stenc' 
which  could  have  only  one  meaning,  and,  working  i 
wind,  we  soon  found  behind  some  stones  a  fionire  < 
a  kneeling  man,  his  body  thrown  back,  rifle  in  or 
hand,  cartridge-clip  in  the  other,  the  lower  part  ( 
his  chest  smashed  in  by  a  rock  which  had  been  struc 
by  a  shell.  He  was  so  black  that  at  first  we  believe 
that  he  was  a  negro,  but  further  examination  prove 
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more  of  the  ghastly  evidences  of  French's  pass 
the  Modder  that  we  found  close  by. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  bat 
one  was  up  all  night  parking  convoys,  which  i; 
began  arriving  at  about  bed-time,  and  came  str 
in  till  morning. 

We  were  glad  to  move  on  early  in  March  i 
the  main  body  for  the  advance  on  Bloemfontein, 
was  effected  with  no  event  of  particular  inter 
the  Guards  Brigade,  beyond  that  of  the  good 
which  they  put  in  during  the  last  twenty-four 
before  arriving  at  the  capital  of  the  Free  State. 
covered  close  on  forty  miles  in  that  time,  and  stra 
were  very  few.  It  may  not  sound  a  wonderfu 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  men  were  a 
tired  and  short  of  food,  and  that  the  days  wen 
hot.  The  men  certainly  richly  merited  the  pe 
congratulations  with  which  Lord  Roberts  hor 
them  on  the  following  day. 

There  was  little  delay  at  Bloemfontein,  for  w< 
soon  packed  into  trucks  and  sent  down  the  1 
clear  the  Norval's  Pont  route  to  the  Cape, 
country  was  quiet,  and  many  Boers  came 
surrender ;  one  of  them  particularly  distingi 
himself  at  Prior's  Siding  by  coming  in  to  me< 
train  dressed  in  white  from  top  to  toe,  with 
hat  and  feather,  a  white  buttonhole,  white  fla 
white  horse.     He  evidently  did  not  mean  to  be  si 

A  happy  fortnight's  rest  ensued ;  our  com 
were  scattered  along  the  line  from  Bloemfont' 
Springfontein,  and  there  we  sat  and  accepte 
surrenders  and  rifles  of  the  Boers  in  the  adji 
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when  two  frock -coated  and  tall -hatted  gentlen 
came  up  and  reminded  me  that  I  had  taken  in  tl 
rifles  at  Trompsburg  court-house  eleven  years  befor 

Had  I  drawn  pay  for  all  the  different  duties  I  j 
formed  during  our  stay  at  Jagersfontein  Road  stat 
I  should  have  become  rich ;  for  I  was  adjutant,  quart 
master  and  paymaster  of  the  battalion,  railway  s 
officer,  station  staff  officer,  magistrate,  supply  offi( 
commissioner  for  oaths,  and  intelligence  officer. 

As  regards  the  latter  occupation,  a  difficulty  j 
sented    itself,    for    no   funds   were   available   for 
payment   of  scouts.     The   trouble  was   overcome 
commandeering  a  small  flock  of  O.V.S.  Grovernm 
sheep,  which  I  sold  to  the  local  tame  Boers  at  the  r 
of  £1  10s.  if  they  chose  them,  or  £1  if  I  chose  then 

I  don't  know  if  the  disclosure  of  this  hitherto  c 
cealed  fact  will  lay  me  open  to  legal  proceedings, 
must  trust  to  the  statute  of  limitations  and  to 
clemency  of  the  Army  Council. 

There  were  masses  of  Mauser  and  Martini  am  mi 
tion   to  be   destroyed,  and   though   it   may  sounc 
simple  enough  proceeding,  it  is  far  from  being  so. 
you  make  a  fire   and  throw  the  ammunition  on 
begins  popping  off  before  you  can  get  out  of  rar 
unless  the  quantity  be  very  small.     To  build  an  o 
of  cartridges  and  lay  a  fire  in  and  around  it  is  a 
makeshift,  but  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  explos 
of  one  cartridge  will  often  throw  a  whole  packet 
of  the  range  of  the  fire.     The  best  plan  is  to  put 
whole  of  the  ammunition  into  a  Kaffir  hut  or  detacl 
barn,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  building,  which  insi 
total  destruction. 
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Julian   Ralph.      With   them   was   Rudyard   Ki 
whom  I  did  not  then  know. 

After  half  an  hour's  chat  I  inquired  if  a  drin] 
forthcoming,  and  a  few  moments  after  the  arri"' 
the  beverage  was  handed  a  document  writte 
Kipling,  and  worded  as  follows  : 

"IN  MEMORY  OF  AN  ALMOST  FATAL  EEROE 

"  Our  cheeks  turn  pink  whene'er  we  think  of  our  hospital-i-t 
And  the  man  who  had  to  beg  a  drink  of  Landon,  Ralph,  a 

"Apil  1,  1 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  H.  C.  Lowther  is  from  this  date 
termination  of  his  natural  life  entitled  to  free  drinks  in  any  ( 
of  the  civilized  or  uncivilized  world,  and  on  Her  Majesty' 
seas,  when  he  shall  meet  one  or  any  of  the  undersigned 

"  Repentant  Hosts, 
"Rudyard  Kipi 
"Julian  Ralph, 
"  Perceval  Lan] 

Poor,  dear  old  Ralph  !   His  death  followed  toe 
for  me  ever  to  assert  my  right ;  Landon  has 
made  good  ;  and  I  shall  still  catch  Kipling. 

When  we  returned  to  Bloemf  (its  usual  abb: 
tion),  early  in  April,  the  men  were  in  rags,  and  w 
to  refit  hurriedly  for  a  move  on  Dewetsdorp,  an 
tive  one  as  far  as  we  were  concerned.  One  c 
incidents  of  mixed  comedy  and  tragedy  which  £ 
frequent  in  war  comes  to  mind  as  having  occurr 
that  trek.  A  small  party,  consisting  of  a  corre 
dent  and  two  soldiers,  was  engaged  in  digging  a 
for  an  officer  who  had  been  killed,  when  up  r 
gunner  who  had  evidently  been  visiting  a  fan 
dead  ducks  hung  from  his  saddle,  and  under  hi 
were  thrust  the  heads  of  two  live  ones,  one  on 
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flappings ;  but  the  gunner  went  on  digging,  qu 
impervious  to  the  humour  of  the  scene,  and  intent 
his  one  idea — that  of  preparing  a  suitable  resting-ph 
for  a  orallant  comrade. 

Just  before  the  move  on  Dewetsdorp,  Major  Bu: 
ham,  the  famous  scout,  started  from  our  camp  on  c 
of  his  unobtrusive  expeditions  into  the  Boer  lines, 
was  making  a  survey  of  the  country  from  an  adjoini 
hilltop  most  of  the  preceding  day,  and  fell  under  1 
suspicion  of  our  outposts,  who  signalled  in  to  say :  ". 
American  has  been  here  for  three  hours  with  a  te 
scope  and  a  black  boy  ;  from  his  conversation 
appears  to  be  pro-Boer — do  you  know  anything  ab( 
him  ?" 

We  did,  and  all  was  well,  and  that  night  Capti 
Cuthbert  and  I  rode  out  with  him  and  his  boy  in  1 
darkness  and  torrential  rain  to  lead  back  their  hor 
when  they  had  gone  part  of  the  road.  It  was  an  aw 
night,  and  we  had  some  mild  adventures,  for  we  nea 
rode  into  a  small  party  of  Boers,  and  were  past  so 
of  their  outposts  before  we  realized  it.  Burnham  tt 
"  guessed  it  was  none  of  your  business  to  be  here,"  a 
dismounted  with  his  boy.  This  was  fortunate  for  us, 
a  moment  later  he  was  face  to  face  with  a  Boer  sent 
with  whom  he  played  hide-and-seek  in  the  lightni 
flashes  for  some  minutes  before  he  finally  got  clear. 

He  is  a  model  scout,  silent  and  modest,  drinking  a 
smoking  not  at  all,  eating  little  and  apparently  ne' 
sleeping. 

The  long  advance  on  Pretoria  seems  now  onlj 
short  journey,  but  at  the  time  it  was  an  endless  nig 
mare  of  lono^  marches,  lost  transport,  short  ratio 
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moment  when  we  first  came  in  sight  of  the  chi 
and  head-gears  of  the  Rand,  which  appeared 
evidences  of  civiHzation  to  eyes  tired  of  the  si 
rolling  veld  and  rare  blue  gum-trees. 

Germiston  provided  what  was  an  uncommon  in 
in  the  war — namely,  some  street  fighting.  We  d 
come  in  for  this,  but  it  must  be  good  fun. 

A  correspondent  and  a  cavalry  officer  met  a 
party  of  Boers,  who  surrendered  their  arms  to 
A  few  moments  later  some  more  Boers  showed 
horseback  further  down  the  street ;  the  ojB&cer 
one  of  the  Mausers  and  began  shooting.  The  sp 
instinct  of  the  owner  was  too  strong,  and  he  calle 
"  Look  out,  sir,  the  rifle  throws  very  high  !" 

Later  on  the  same  two  looked  into  a  hous 
found  a  trooper  enjoying  some  eggs  and  bacor 
they  looked  in  a  child's  voice  was  heard  callin 
whereupon  the  trooper  snatched  up  his  rifle,  ra 
the  street,  and  began  to  fire ;  then  he  returned 
breakfast.  His  explanation  was  that  he  got  bore 
hungry  in  the  street,  so  he  had  paid  a  small 
boy  sixpence  to  keep  a  lookout  and  to  wan 
whenever  he  saw  Boers  on  the  move. 

With  the  occupation  of  Johannesburg  and  Pi 
we  thought  our  work  was  nearly  over,  so  did  m 
the  wiseacres.  Few  were  as  wise  as  the  late 
Loch,  who  said,  when  the  first  troops  were  s; 
"Your  real  difficulties  will  begin  after  you 
Pretoria." 

War  developed  a  great  variety  of  types.  Thi 
large  majority  of  the  army  was  composed  of  solid 
ftatincr   mftn.   orift    anH    all    hnnf^stlv   rloinc    theii 
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The  loafing  officer  type  was  usually  found  in  t 
large  towns,  but  occasionally  he  ventiured  to  the  s( 
ports,  such  migration  presaging  his  early  migration 
the  land  of  his  birth  or  adoption. 

His  virtual  extinction  came  about  at  the  hands 
Lord  Kitchener,  and  was  regretted  by  none  but  t 
outfitters  and  hosiers.  His  corps  was  always  diffic 
to  ascertain,  as  he  wore  leather  buttons  and  a  B.P.  1 
(the  initials  B.P.  are  quite  erroneously  associated  w 
Greneral  Baden-Powell ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  sta 
for  "  Boss  of  the  Plains,"  and  had  done  so  for  a  quar 
of  a  century  before  the  distinguished  General  I: 
made  his  mark).  A  brilliant  white  collar  supporl 
by  a  black  satin  tie  encircled  his  throat ;  saucilyn 
breeches  and  leggings  of  glorious  sheen  swathed 
lower  man.  When  not  in  the  club  billiard-room 
tittupped  about  on  a  cob  sleek  as  himself 

The  career  of  the  loafer  usually  began  by  bei 
detached  to  draw  pay  or  ordnance  stores,  or  by  so 
other  duty  which  took  him  to  towns. 

Then,  like  the  hero  in  "  L'Assommoir,"  having  tas 
the  sweets  of  idleness,  his  character  became  deteri 
ated,  and  he  simply  could  not  go  back  into  the  colli 

A  steady  course  of  train-missing  assured  him  of 
unit  being  on  the  trek,  and  his  downfall  was  certaii 

The  counterpart  of  the  above  among  the  rank  a 
file  was  the  professional  rest-camp  soldier. 

Self-effacement  is  the  first  requisite  to  insure 
fairly  permanent  sojourn  in  these  military  caravi 
serais.  The  advantages  of  the  life  are  obvious- 
marching,  few  fatigues,  abundant  tobacco,  and  cert 
rations  are  amononst  them. 
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Cash  is  an  essential  to  the  life,  and  a  few  bad 
at  "  banker  "  or  "  house  "  put  the  rest-camper  in 
plight.  He  cannot  draw  pay  without  disclosin 
position  to  his  unit,  and,  if  he  has  no  money,  ho 
the  minor  officials  to  be  induced  to  connive  a 
protracted  sojourn  amongst  them  ? 

If  a  place  becomes  too  hot  for  him  he  joins  a  i 
party  of  details  or  a  train-guard,  cruising  alon; 
line  till  he  finds  a  place  where  the  coffee-bar  is 
supplied,  and  there  he  gets  "left  behind." 

On  rejoining,  he  always  wears  the  coat  of  an  a 
the  service  other  than  his  own,  the  head-dre 
another  unit ;  his  hair  is  a  foot  long,  and  he  h 
rifle. 

A  third  type  is  the  "  cheerer."  He  it  is  who  in 
you  regularly  that  the  war  will  be  over  in  a  m 
and  that  he  knows  for  certain  that  the  transpori 
being  swept  and  garnished  for  the  homeward  jor 

His  optimistic  brain  rejoices  in  a  personal  eqi 
which  doubles  the  losses  of  the  enemy  and  forgel 
own.  He  has  a  firm  belief  in  the  power  of  the  ex 
climatic  conditions  to  drive  our  opponents  to  surrt 

With  paper  and  pencil  he  demonstrates  daily 
at  the  present  rate  of  going,  eight  more  weeks'  wa 
reduce  the  foe  to  a  minus  quantity.  A  good  soul 
his  species  be  ever  plentiful  in  war-time  ! 

A  striking  antithesis  to  the  last-named  type  : 
professional  pessimist,  and  he  is  an  all  too  fre^ 
phenomenon  in  war  as  in  life  generally.  His  st( 
conversation  is  composed  of  exaggerations  of  bad 
and  of  phrases,  such  as  "  They'll  never  finish  th 
like  that,"  *'We  don't  stand  a  chance  now  tha 
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The  only  remedy  he  can  ever  suggest  is  "  someth 
different  to  what  he  is  doing  now."  He  is  a  nuisa 
to  his  equals,  a  bad  example  to  his  inferiors,  and  a  cu 
to  himself.  The  best  remedy  for  his  sad  case  is  to  fal 
cate  bad  news  for  his  consumption.  This  he  absoi 
and  retails  with  gusto,  getting  laughed  at  for  his  pai 

It  is  wonderful  how  gullible  folk  become  in  war-tii 
Having  facetiously  informed  a  friend  that  Paul  Kru, 
had  tied  his  whiskers  over  his  ears  to  look  1 
Madame  Cleo  de  Merode,  and  had  left  the  country 
got  back  the  report  a  few  hours  later  that  the  wort 
President  was  escaping  dressed  as  a  woman.  Probal 
one  of  those  in  the  chain  of  information  had  ne^ 
heard  of  the  fragile  dancer,  so  the  poor  lady's  na 
had  been  omitted  on  the  way. 
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What  a  splendid  machine  is  a  battalion  whic 
done  six  months'  service  !  The  weakly  ones 
dropped  out,  the  work  and  open  air  have  expand 
lungs  and  furnished  the  chests,  and  one  knowi 
every  man  who  came  out  a  half-year  before  is  c 
of  looking  after  himself  in  any  circumstances.  T 
beards  are  allowed  on  service  by  regulation,  the; 
discouraged  in  the  1st  Battalion  Scots  Guards 
the  officers  shaving.  The  result  was  that  a 
couple  of  days'  halt  all  the  hirsute  appendages  th 
found  unfavourable  soil  disappeared,  and  only  th 
beards  were  left,  and  very  well  they  looked  toe 
the  pioneers  who,  with  their  white  aprons  and  s 
tools,  used  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  battal: 
Guards  and  excite  the  envy  of  the  youthful  Loe 
But  a  bad  beard  is  a  horrid  sight. 

When  I  say  the  men  could  look  after  themse 
fear  it  must  be  implied  that  the  neighbour  som 
suffered.  Unguarded  ordnance  stores  would  dis 
in  the  night,  and  mule  No.  T.  16111,  with  Ion 
and  tail,  wandering  at  eventide  from  the  lines 
Tamshire  Be2;iment,  would  be  pulling  a  Bamshii 
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On  one  occasion  a  colonial  corps  stole  one  of 
black  scouts'  ponies,  and  I  found  the  animal  stand 
in  a  bell-t€nt  in  the  men  s  lines,  whilst  the  wor 
troopers   altered   his    appearance    with    scissors   i 
brandinof-iron. 

I  remember  a  fiissy  old  Greneral,  who  had  maintai 
a  kind  of  "travelling  circus"  for  months  in  the  S£ 
district,  undisturbed  by  our  own  troops  or  the  enei 
beingr  filled  with  horror  at  hearinor  of  the  arrival  < 
squadron  of  Blank's  Horse.  He  warned  them  off,  i 
virtually  told  them  they  were  a  pack  of  thieves.  E? 
the  followino;  morninor  Colonel  Blank  arrived  wit 
complaint  that  two  of  his  horses  had  been  stolen,  \ 
with  a  request  that  he  might — as  a  matter  of  fori 
search  the  camps  of  the  General's  column. 

Conscious  of  virtue,  the  General  indignantly  asseni 
and  received  a  severe  shock  a  few  minutes  later  whe 
was  reported  to  him  that  the  missing  quadrupeds  ] 
been  found  in  his  own  personal  horse-lines  (where,  m 
less  to  say,  they  had  been  put  during  the  night  by 
B.H.). 

This  was  the  General  who,  by  the  amount  of 
personal  baggage,  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  "Bett€ 
blanket  on  the  back  of  the  bombardier  than  Moe 
the  maw  of  the  Major-General."  He  used  to  halt 
column  to  collect  window-boxes,  and  marched  so  slo 
that  his  troops  carried  vegetable  seed,  and  planted  ; 
grew  and  gathered  the  fruits  of  the  earth  at  the  vari 
halts. 

It  is  curious  how  the  Dutch  expressions,  borrow 
right  and  left  handed  during  the  war,  have  fallen  i 
disuse.      Almost   the   only   word   of   that   class   i 
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is  an  irregular  verb,  of  which  the  first  and  g 
persons  are  never  used,  from  motives  of  self-r( 
and  good  manners,  as  will  appear. 

Stellenbosch  is  a  charming  town  in  the  Cape  O 
a  sort  of  South  African  "  Crosse  and  Blackwell' 
the  industrial  count ;  it  was  also  a  big  staif  offi 
from  the  din  of  battle  and  from  the  "hum  of 
army."  To  this  spot  were  relegated  those  indiv 
whose  surpassing  talent  rendered  them  more  sui 
the  academic  work  of  a  staff  bureau  than  to  the 
turmoil  of  conflicting  hosts.  Have  I  put  it  nicel} 
is  a  pleasant  place,  with  nice  walks  and  a  public  li 
Yet  there  was  no  competition  for  appointments  t 

Another  thing  that  soon  fell  into  disuse  wa 
teaching  of  the  old  "  Field  Exercise."  Not  all 
but  the  larger  portion  of  it,  which  was  unpractici 
wasteful  of  time.  It  was  the  child  of  a  long  ] 
of  peace,  and  could  not  hold  a  candle  to  our  p 
handbooks,  which,  born  of  the  stern  parentage  o 
are  altogether  admirable  and  superior  to  anythii 
Continent  can  produce. 

We  were  taught  many  foolish  things  in  thi 
book,  amongst  them  being  the  instructions  to  oi 
sentries.  The  following  were  facetious  modific 
thereto,  proposed  during  one  of  our  idle  momenti 

If  you  see  dust,  it  isn't  dust ;  it's  locusts. 

If  you  see  smoke,  it  is  dust. 

If  the  dust  is  narrow  and  high,  and  crowned  t 
of  paper,  it  is  a  "  devil,"  and  to  be  avoided.  Als 
to  your  shelter. 

If  it  is  thick  and  low,  it  is  a  farm  burning,  an 
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Dust  recalls  to  mind  a  man  who  owned  the  n 
suitable  name  of  Bosch.  He  was  employed  by 
Intelligence,  and  was  responsible  for  the  follow 
effusion  :  "A  large  cloud  of  dust  is  visible  to 
south-east.  If  this  cloud  has  not  moved  bei 
evening,  it  will  denote  that  the  enemy  intend 
attack  to-night." 

This  cryptic  declaration  might  almost  rank  with 
"  sayings  of  famous  Generals,"  the  recalling  (or  inv 
tion)  of  which  was  a  favourite  game  round  the  cai 
fire.     Here  are  a  few  of  the  gems  : 

"  We'll  finish  them  off  at  dawTi  with  the  bayonet 
"  Dismounted  men  preferred." 
•'  Bring  up  the  five-inch  guns  and  the  luncheon  ca 
"  I  am  round  them."     (Later)  '*  I  am  stopped." 
*'  De  Wet  is  being  pursued  by  various  Generals." 

The  way  the  men   kept   going  through  the  Ic 
tedious   marches  was   admirable,   though   there  v 
times  when  many  were  "  on  their  uppers,"  and 
fresh  boots  came  mobility  was  impaired. 

On  the  road  to  Pretoria  there  were  issued  to  n 
ments  boxes  of  a  noisome  drug  caUed  "forced-ma 
tabloids."  It  was  currently  reported  that  one 
these  would  make  a  corpse  walk.  So  as  long  as  t 
lasted  one  was  given  to  every  man  who  fell  out  f 
fatigue,  the  victim  at  the  same  time  being  infon 
that  he  would  have  another  if  he  did  not  at  once 
in  aofain. 

The   result   was   similar   to   that   achieved   by 
Moors  on  their  horses  by  an  exhibition  of  formal 
They  are  reported  to  make  a  practice  of  diggino- 
the  denizens  of  an  ant-heap ;   these  they  stew,  ; 
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It  was  not  only  in  the  feet  that  we  were  n 
but  we  emulated  the  wandering  Jew  both  in  drei 
habits ;  except  that  we  always  stole  pigs,  whi( 
religious  convictions  probabl}^  prevented  him  from  ( 

Blankets  and  sacks  were  worn  as  kilts,  or  cu 
trousers  ;  sometimes  nothing  at  all  replaced  those 
bifurcated  garments,  and  I  have  even  seen  a  j: 
lady's  "  Lisle  thread  "  stockings  covering  the  so 
of  continuity  between  the  puttee  and  the  sedc 
portion  of  the  raiment.  Our  occasional  halts 
sometimes  enlivened  by  the  chance  of  getting  a 
and  great  were  the  arguments  over  the  carcases 
whether  they  were  spring,  bles,  blaauw,  riet,  or 
These  buck  were  all  private  property,  but  war 
all  over  the  country  as  soon  as  the  fences  were  d 

It  is  good  to  know  that  most  of  the  remnants 
herds  worked  back  to  their  old  homes  as  soon 
country  was  quiet,  and  that  there  are  now  more  an 
preserved  in  the  Free  State  than  before  the  war. 
this,  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick  near  Harrismith,  an 
Newberry  near  Ficksburg,  have  taken  the  lead. 

When  the  writer  began  the  first  South  A 
chapter  he  promised  that  nothing  in  the  waj; 
history  of  the  war  should  be  given.  This  promii 
been  kept  in  its  widest  sense,  for  the  present  cl 
has  been  totally  devoid  of  any  sort  of  sequence. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  at  Pretoria  drafts  of 
men  began  to  arrive,  and  many  of  the  early  woi 
and  sick  returned  with  them.  The  drafts  were  sc 
needed,  for  the  men  were  so  well  that  there  ws 
little  wastage. 

One  vouns-  lance-cornoral  arrived  with  a  draft 
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peculiar  circumstances.  He  had  been  left  behind 
the  1st  Battalion  (on  account  of  his  youth,  I  think)  { 
transferred  to  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  regime 
When  the  2nd  Battalion  went  out,  he  was  simila 
transferred  to  the  3rd.  This  was  more  than  he  co 
bear,  so  he  stowed  himself  away  on  board  ship,  -^ 
found,  worked  his  way  out  as  fireman,  and  eventuE 
rejoined  us — his  old  battalion.  He  was  reduced  to 
ranks  (for  absence)  and  reappointed  lance-corporal 
same  day.  The  possessor  of  such  determination  is  box 
to  come  to  the  front,  and  ex-Lance- Corporal  Stowav 
Smallwood  is  now  an  officer  of  the  police  somewh 

in  the  Malay  States. 

•J 

We  were  moved  out  to  the  east  of  Pretoria  s< 
after  our  arrival,  and  camped  at  Silverton,  an  atti 
tive  spot.  There,  messages  from  important  persona 
at  home  were  read  to  the  troops  on  parade,  congra 
lating  them  on  the  occupation  of  Pretoria,  and  on 
successful  termination  of  the  war. 

Two  hours  later,  as  we  sat  chatting  and  discuss 
the  dinners  we  would  eat,  and  the  baths  we  wo 
have  in  London,  our  causerie  was  interrupted  by  a  i 
6-inch  shells  landing  a  short  way  in  front  of  the  car 
It  was  a  rude  awakening. 

The  naval  4'7  guns  were  ordered  up  to  put  a  stop 
the  annoyance,  and,  as  the  oxen  which  hauled  th 
were  out  grazing  at  a  distance,  we  paraded  to  pull  th 
up  by  hand.  As  my  only  breeches  had  been  wash 
and  were  drjring  on  the  kopje  half  a  mile  away,  I  h 
to  turn  out  without  them,  and  this  is  probably  1 
only  occasion  on  record  when  an  officer  of  H.M.  F< 
Guards  has  paraded  without  his  trousers. 
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the  naval  guns  was  fine,  and  that  they  were  gli 
their  gun-train  steamed  back  through  the  po 
safety. 

A  whole  regiment  paraded  without  its  trous( 
more)  not  many  years  ago.  It  was  during  th( 
War.  A  field-officer  was  sent  from  the  staff  of  the 
at  the  port  of  debarkation  with  orders  to  insj 
men  on  a  recently-arrived  troopship.  Being  a 
and  the  weather  being  very  hot,  he  went  in  j 
and  a  helmet.  He  announced  the  object  of  his  v: 
was  invited  down  to  the  cabin  while  the  men  p 

A  few  minutes  elapsed,  the  parade  was  r 
ready,  the  Major  went  on  deck,  and  to  his  ama 
was  confronted  by  a  whole  regiment  of  Unitec 
troops,  who — in  honour  of  his  pyjamas — had  for 
mother-naked  except  for  their  helmets. 

The  fight  at  Diamond  Hill  was  uninteresting 
as  no  one  knew  what  was  going  on.  Our  only  f 
was  to  occupy  and  make  good  the  ridge  the  Bo 
occupied,  and  from  which  they  had  been  turned 
successful  action  of  the  cavalry  far  away  to  the 

In  the  first  hours  of  the  battle  an  ilium 
remark  was  made  by  one  of  Lord  Roberts'  gallo 
think  it  was  Lord  Settrington.  As  he  rode  by 
of  our  officers  called  out  and  asked  what  was  gc 
"  The  usual  thing — the  British  Army  stopped  b 
snipers,"  was  the  reply.  Now  this  observation, 
not  on  this  occasion  absolutely  in  accordance  w 
facts  of  the  case,  crystallizes  in  a  short  sentence 
the  difficulties  of  modern  tactics.  There  migl 
have  been  only  a  few  snipers,  but  one  had  to  fi] 
The  mounted  troops  and  advanced  infantry  hac 
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In  old  days  the  range  of  the  rifle  was  shorter  th 
the  range  of  the  naked  eye  ;  not  so  now.  So,  to  av< 
a  regrettable  incident,  the  British  Army  had  to  st< 
even  if  it  were  only  for  a  short  time. 

After  Diamond  Hill  we  occupied  for  many  and  wea 
weeks  the  ridge  where  the  Boers  had  been.  We  w( 
close  to  what  is  now  the  Premier  mine,  and  had  we  I 
known  it  our  intrenching  tools  might  have  been  us 
to  much  profit  during  many  weary  hours  of  leisu 
One  of  us  might  even  have  been  wearing  the  CuUId 
as  a  breast-pin.     Alas  !  for  our  lost  opportunities. 

Wyld,  our  signalling  officer,  did  dig  up  a  large  si 
in  gold,  but,  of  course,  handed  it  in  to  the  authoriti 

The  one  bright  spot  in  a  dreary  existence  was  i 
arrival  of  Canon  Knox  Little,  who  rejoiced  us  witl 
series  of  admirable  sermons. 

The  invariable  result  of  a  long  halt  in  war  is  tl 
authority  becomes  jumpy.  This  has  a  sad  effect  on  I 
troops,  for  more  and  more  of  them  are  put  on  to  o 
poet  duty  as  the  days  go  on.  We  eventually  arri\ 
at  such  a  pitch  that  five  out  of  the  eight  compan 
were  on  outpost  every  other  day,  so  they  only  ^ 
about  four  nights  in  bed  out  of  eleven.  As  the  o 
posts  were  reheved  at  4.30  in  the  morning,  the  nig] 
of  rest  were  also  rather  impaired.  But  all  the  outp 
work  did  not  prevent  a  certain  amount  of  amuseme 
of  which  football  was  the  easiest  to  ororanize.  A  d 
or  two  before  we  moved  eastward  the  late  Colo: 
Crabbe,  Grenadier  Guards,  played  for  the  offic 
against  the  sergeants,  notwithstanding  the  four  wour 
he  had  received  during  the  campaign. 

We  were  thankful  to  get  away  at  last,  and  to 
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showed  signs  of  disintegrating  as  the  result  of  coni 
drought,  and  had  to  be  put  into  the  spruit  at  ni^ 
soak.  Two  nights  later  they  needed  no  more  soj 
for  there  was  such  a  storm  of  rain,  sleet  and  snow 
bitter  cold,  that  some  men  of  a  neighbouring 
died  of  exposure. 

At  Middelburg  we  had  a  short  halt  to  let  the 
close  up.  There  we  had  a  military  service  in  t 
formed  church,  which  was  only  used  about  four 
a  year,  when  the  President  preached,  and  in  my  i 
eye  I  kept  fitting  whiskers  and  a  pipe  on  to  our  w 
Canon  as  he  discoursed  from  the  cock-loft  which 
sented  the  pulpit. 

We  drifted  slowly  eastward  along  theline,  having 
odds  and  ends  of  fighting,  but  nothing  of  conseqi 

At  Pan  Station  one  of  our  men  was  cooking  hi 
by  the  railway,  when  the  fire  blew  up,  having 
laid  on  the  top  of  a  fog-detonator,  which  had 
dropped  in  the  sand.  Part  of  the  copper  had  s 
the  poor  fellow  near  the  eye,  making  a  fearful  w( 
later  in  the  day  Lieutenant  Romilly  lit  a  fire  i 
station-master's  house,  quite  forgetting  that  a  lo 
man  was  sitting  on  top  of  the  chimney.  Altog 
an  exciting  day. 

At  Belfast  we  had  the  advantage  of  a  gallery 
looking  iuto  the  back  of  the  Bergendal  position 
Buller  attacked  it.  We  also  had  a  lively  time 
selves,  with  every  man  in  the  firing-line,  bu1 
casualties.  One  man  had  a  bullet  through  his 
cutting  the  hatband  front  and  rear  in  the  exact  ci 
He  was  sitting  up  and  smoking  next  day.  An 
man,  who  said  he  was  hit,  and  sat  down,  was  abuE 
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The  Long  Tom  kept  us  interested  by  its  fire  frc 
nine  thousand  yards  away.  The  fuse  was  set  at  thirt 
seven  seconds,  as  we  could  see  from  those  we  pick( 
up.  They  fired  at  us  all  one  day,  and  hit  one  ma 
one  horse,  and  one  bullock.  After  the  first  few  she 
one  could  not  even  get  the  men  to  take  cover.  Durii 
the  shelling  a  Swedish  officer  came  by,  and  we  ask( 
him  to  luncheon  ;  he  did  not  realize  that  we  we 
under  fire  till  a  large  piece  of  shell  buried  itself  ne 
us,  and  he  was  much  surprised  at  no  one  taking  ai 
notice. 

After  a  swing  round  by  Helvetia,  on  the  Lydenbu 
road,  we  came  down  to  Waterval  Onder,  which  look 
like  a  Swiss  village  at  the  bottom  of  a  canyon.  A: 
here  things  really  looked  more  like  the  end  of  t 
war,  for  hundreds  of  released  prisoners  from  Noo 
gedacht  came  drifting  in.  Miserable,  pale-faced,  ai 
worn-out  many  of  them,  looking  for  food  and  shelt< 
At  Waterval  Boven  were  masses  of  abandoned  stor( 
and  rolling-stock  was  beginning  to  collect. 

Both  the  Watervals  were  far  below  our  camp  ai 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  twisted  ai 
turned  in  the  valley.  Captain  Cator,  being  sent 
Boven  with  his  company  by  night,  took  a  bee-line  i 
the  lights,  and  thus  managed  to  cross  the  icy  wat€ 
of  the  waist-deep  river  three  times  before  arriving 
his  destination,  having  unfortunately  struck  it  ju 
where  it  was  describing  an  "  S." 

The  descent  of  the  Crocodile  River  valley  look 
like  being  a  bad  business  if  the  enemy  tried  to 
disagreeable ;   but   mountains   are   as   bad   for   the 
retiring  as  for  those  advancing,  and  we  were  left  aloi 
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and  sharp  corners.  The  transport  ojficer  in  cl 
whom  I  will  call  Captain  Bobworth,  gave  an 
that  no  waggon  was  to  start  up  with  less  than  tw 
six  mules.  Now  it  happens  that  there  is  not  roo 
such  a  number  to  swing  round  the  curves.  A 
ductor,  who  had  made  his  living  riding  transpo: 
five-and-twenty  years,  was  pulled  up  by  a  shout 
Captain  Bobworth.  "  Stop,  you  there !  How  : 
mules  have  you  to  your  waggon  ?"  "  Twenty-t^ 
the  span,  four  tied  to  the  tail-board."  Wrath  o 
transport  officer.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  youi 
duct  ?  Why  don't  you  obey  orders  ?  What's 
name  ?"  The  soft  answer  came  :  **  Well,  I'm  ash 
to  say  my  name  has  been  Bobworth  up  to  now 
I'm  damned  if  it  ever  shall  be  again  !" 

The  same  officer  once  embarked  on  a  long  hara 
to  a  qualified  civilian  M.R.C.V.S.  on  the  ailmen 
horses,  and  was  shut  up  by  the  other  remar] 
"  Now,  look  here — what's  the  use  of  my  attei 
an  expensive  ourse  of  instruction  at  the  veter; 
college  if  I  can  learn  everything  by  listening  to 
jawing  about  it  ?" 

Two  further  stories  are  placed  to  this  officer's  c 
possibly  quite  unjustly  ;  but  in  every  society  ai 
every  generation  is  some  individual  or  other  to  v 
all  idiotic  remarks  are  attributed).  The  expres 
"  concave  "  and  **  convex  "  having  been  used  in  reli 
to  the  young  moon,  Bobworth  chipped  in  with 
assertion  that,  if  the  outside  curve  were  convex 
inside  curve  must  also  be  convex,  for,  said  he,  a 
is  square  both  on  the  outside  and  on  the  in 
Having  lent  his  compass  to  a  comrade  to  set  a 
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told  that  this  was  done   to  allow  for  the  magm 
variation.     "  Let  me  tell  you,"  said  he,  "  this  was 
very  best  compass  money  could  buy  at  the  Army  i 
Navy  Stores,  and  therefore  it  has  no  variation." 

At  the  Devil's  Kautoor,  on  top  of  Kaapsche  Ho 
we  had  a  little  rest,  which  was  utilized  to  go  wash 
for  gold  in  the  adjoining  rivulets.  We  got  sc 
*'  stream-tin,"  but  no  gold  ;  but  the  frying-pans  w 
better  scoured  than  they  had  been  for  ages. 

From  Kaapsche  Hoop  a  bloodthirsty  road  ta 
one  down  to  the  Barberton  valley.  There  was  li1 
chance  of  admiring  the  glorious  panorama,  all  ha: 
being  busy  holding  back  the  transport  with  dr 
ropes  to  prevent  it  from  pitching  over  some  of 
steep,  curved,  rocky  slides  which  represent 
road. 

Two  days  later  we  were  passing  through  a  v 
different  sort  of  country.  We  had  now  dived  do 
into  the  tropics,  and  soon  after  leaving  Avoca  Stat 
found  ourselves  among  rich  vegetation,  which  we  w 
to  know  better  before  the  day  was  out.  We  tun 
northwards  to  cut  across  to  Kaap  Muiden,  fifb< 
miles  away.  After  four  miles  the  road  finished,  for 
apparent  reason  was  it  there  at  all ;  it  just  wall 
straight  into  a  wall  of  jungle,  and  stopped  as  if  a  gj 
had  been  shut  in  its  face.  So  we  out  with  our  axes  a 
started  cutting  a  way  through  it.  There  had  been  a  re 
once,  and  where  a  road  had  existed  another  one  coi 
be  made.  Why  not?  An  ex-Zarp  (policeman*),  w 
was  a  prisoner  in  my  charge,  told  me  he  had  be 
eight  years  in  the  district,  that  no  one  ever  had  be 
that  way,  and  that  certainly  no  column  could  go  tl: 
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watching  the  Scots  Guards  gouge  their  way  thi 
the  jungle  at  about  a  mile  an  hour,  seeing  both  lee 
and  greater  koodoo  before  reaching  the  railway. 

From  Kaap  Muiden  we  marched  down  the  ra: 
in   file   to   Komati   Poort,  cheerfully   converting 
distances  on  the  kilometre  posts  into  miles  as 
gradually  diminished.     It  was  terribly  trying  m 
ing.     The   heat  was   great ;  there  was  fever  an 
wind.     Water  on  the  railway  there  was  none  ;  bi 
got  to  the  river  at  Hector  Spruit,  and  drank 
great  portion  of  it.     The  rest  we  carried  away 
us,  for  we  were  warned  that  there  would  be  no  ^ 
at  that  night's  camp,  and  the  men  filled  up  mess 
old  bottles,  and  any  other  receptacles  that  they 
find.     When   one   knows   there   is   no  water   o 
always  more  thirsty  than  if  there  is  plenty,  ^ 
is    the    contrariness    of    human    nature,    and   ■^ 
adaptation  to  surroundings  breaks  down.    On  the 
down  a  non-commissioned  ofiicer  was  heard  remar 
'*  You'll  read  in  the  papers  that  Lord  Roberts  ma 
from  Orange  River  to  Komati  Poort,  but  you 
hear  anything  about  Corporal  Mackenzie,  of  G 
pany,  having  walked  with  him." 

Komati  Poort  was  pure  joy  while  it  lasted, 
course  it  was  hot,  but  what  cared  we  ?  We 
finished  an  obstacle  race  which  had  begun  at  O 
River  and  ended  through  miles  of  waterless  i 
To  us  the  war  was  over.  There  was  unlimited 
for  bathing  and  drinking,  portly  hippos  amus^ 
with  their  antics,  and  there  was  plenty  of  shade 
most  of  the  officers  bought  duck  suits,  and  we  1 
like  a  party  of  beanfeasting  bar-tenders. 
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sleepy   ox   upset  the   train,    and   it   took   dozens 
champagne  to  salve  the  wounds  of  the  guests  while  i 
train  was  being  set  right  side  up  again. 

Crossing  the  river  was  forbidden,  but,  as  we  ha( 
fatigue-party  working  on  the  other  bank,  there  was 
excuse  to  go  over  and  see  the  place  where  the  enei 
had  jettisoned  his  last  munitions  of  war. 

There  was  a  Long  Tom  with  the  whole  chase  hi 
to  the  trunnions  blown  away.  A  quantity  of  sh( 
and  black  pebble  powder  lay  beside  it  ready  to 
exploded  by  a  spark  from  the  first  passing  tra 
Then  came  hundreds  of  sacks  of  flour,  coffee,  a 
sugar.  The  two  latter  were  still  burning,  and  by  i 
sugar  sacks  was  a  large  pool  of  melted  sugar  1 
asphalt.  Shells  of  all  denominations,  down  to  hai 
grenades  and  obsolete  seven-pounders,  were  scattei 
about.  Canisters  of  powder,  a  little  Mauser  ammu 
tion,  also  Martini,  Steyr,  Guede,  and  Lee-Metford ;  e^^ 
Snider  and  Westley-Richards.  Portions  of  gun-g 
and  limbers.  Stacks  of  rifles  burnt,  burning,  a 
broken.  Telegraph  apparatus,  bedding,  stretchers,  a 
an  occasional  dead  horse  just  to  give  a  flavour. 

Getting  away  from  Komati  Poort  was  quite 
business.  There  was  plenty  of  rolling-stock,  b( 
trucks  and  locomotives,  but  there  was  a  sad  short? 
of  drivers.  About  the  only  man,  other  than  1 
regular   performers,    who   really   knew   the    job   v 

Captain  W on  General  Pole  Carew's  staff,  a 

though  he  could  be  spared  for  shunting  and  yard  wc 
our  excellent  General  did  not  care  to  let  him  tak 
train  up-country. 

So  we  had  to  "  call  for  names,"  and  the  courage 
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engine  at  a  saw-mill,  and  I  will  swear  that  an* 
had  never  touched  aught  but  a  beer-engine. 

Mr.  E/Othwell,  one  of  the  travelling  traffic  mana 
told  me  he  had  seen  a  driver  climb  along  to  the  fu 
drop  a  stone  into  it  and  listen  for  the  splash,  thi 
might  gauge  the  amount  of  water  in  the  h 
Another,  wishing  to  stop,  worked  the  gear-whe 
the  fireman's  side  till  all  the  fire  fell  out.  Foi 
gear  was  connected  with  neither  brake  nor  stean 
simply  moved  the  fire-bars  to  break  up  the  cl 
formed  by  the  sticky  Transvaal  coal. 

Further  up  the  line  Captain  Bolton  had  tr 
with  his  driver  (not  a  soldier,  I  am  glad  to  say). 

The  drivers  had  the  right  to  draw  rations  whe 
they  needed  them,  and  this  one  had  "  tumbled  to 
fact  that  rum  is  often  issued  with  the  ration, 
drew  rations  everywhere,  and  in  course  of  time  b( 
better  *'  oiled  "  than  any  part  of  his  engine.     Inel 
induced  sleep,  so  he  raked  out  his  fires,  blew  off  s 
and  stopped.     When  Bolton  remonstrated  witl 
and  told  him  to  get  on  to  the  next  station  he  wa 
to  go  to  quite  another  place,  and  that  the  train 
not  move  till  he — the  driver — was  rested.     " 
again,"  said  Bolton  ;  then  he  turned  the  men  on 
pushed  the  whole  train  by  hand  to  the  next 
where  a  fresh  driver  could  be  found,  and  the  ale 
subject  placed  in  durance  to  sober  up. 


KOMATIPOORT. 

The  last  of  a  Long  Tom. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SOUTH  AFEICA,  1899—1902  (continued 

After  walking  up  and  down  the  Transvaal  and  Fr 
State  for  a  year  one  got  to  believe  that,  except  for  tl 
mountains  of  the  East  Transvaal,  there  was  but  O] 
kind  of  scenery  in   the   land,   and   this  consisted 
rolling  veld,  brown,  green,  or  black  according  to  tl 
season   of    the   year,   with   an    occasional    clump 
eucalyptus-trees.     But  to  the  north  of  Pretoria  the 
is  a  complete  change.    There  the  whole  country  is  bus 
veld,  and  one  cannot  see  more  than  a  couple  of  hundri 
yards  in  any  direction.     So  restricted  is  the  view  th 
General  Paget,  when  on  the  march,  often  brought 
his  mounted  men  altogether,  so  that  his  infantry  we 
free  to  shoot  at  anyone  they  chanced  to  catch  sight 
on  horseback.     Besides,  the  foot  soldier  can  see  a  go< 
bit  further  through  the  stumps  of  the  trees  than  can 
horseman. 

We  set  off  with  General  Paget — whose  column  t 
now  joined — from  Pienaar's  River  at  an  unearth 
hour  of  the  morning,  and  very  glad  we  were  to  cor 
again  under  the  orders  of  our  old  battalion  commands 
During  the  breakfast  preceding  our  departui 
Lieutenant  Romilly,  who  was  in  small  health,  ask 
for  cocoa  instead  of  the  usual  coffee  ;  on  drinking  it  J 
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The  country  is  awful  to  march  over  in  hot  wea 
the  heat  is  unbearable,  and  in  the  wet  one  sinl 
into  the  "black  cotton"  soil,  and  the  oxen  loll 
their  tongues,  grunt,  and  die  instead  of  pulling, 
only  made  a  short  trip  in  the  bush  veld,  just  an  o 
to  Rustenburg  and  a  dash  into  Pretoria  (sixty- 
miles  in  seventy-eight  hours — -very  fair  going 
thought  the  troopship  was  waiting  for  us,  s( 
hurried.  But  there  was  no  need  for  haste  ;  we  r 
have  taken  a  year  and  a  half  more  about  the  r 
and  still  been  in  time),  and  then  by  train  to  Sp 
fontein  and  Norval's  Pont,  hundreds  of  miles  t( 
south. 

Railway  travelling  was  a  fairly  exciting  pursi 
those  days.  Trains  were  blown  up  nearly  every 
and  during  our  southward  journey  we  were  delay ( 
the  line  having  been  destroyed  both  in  front  o 
behind  us  during  the  preceding  night.  Even  wi 
these  pyrotechnics  railroad  travelling  on  the  I. 
was  not  all  joy,  for  Sir  Percy  Girouard's  merry 
devised  a  game  with  the  trains  which  might  be  desc 
as  "meal  go-bang," 

[This  is  not  intended  as  a  reproach  to  the  exci 
railway  staff,  for  I  know  well  that  no  one  will 
inflicts  inconvenience  on  their  fellow-creatures,  tl 
many  regimental  officers  would  have  one  believe 
the  staff  do  nothing  but  devise  means  towards 
end.  Pawns  in  the  game  do  not  have  to  know  e 
thing.  "  The  Ball  no  question  makes  of  Ayes  or 
but  Here  or  There  as  strikes  the  Player  goes."] 

The  game  consists  in  waiting  till  a  meal  is 
cooked,  and  then  moving  the  train  to  the  other  e 
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shunted  back  to  its  original  place  or  else  divided  in 
two  halves,  and  the  distribution  of  food  is  delayed  i 
an  hour  or  so. 

Springfontein  was  an  awfiil  place,  and  we  swc 
that  if  the  hot  hereafter  were  half  as  bad  we  won 
turn  over  new  leaves.  Dust,  filth,  and  no  fightinj 
what  could  be  worse  ? 

By  way  of  turning  over  leaves  of  some  sort,  new 
old,  we  bought  much  cheap  literature  at  the  booksta 
and  screamed  with  rage  at  the  rubbish  written  abo 
the  war  by  the  sensation-mongering  writers.  Rubbi 
which  could  only  cause  pain,  and  could  do  no  goc 
If  the  writers  had  been  in  their  proper  places  th( 
would  have  found  true  incidents  of  an  equally  sens 
tional  nature  instead  of  having  to  manufacture  th( 
material  in  a  bar  a  hundred  miles  from  the  neare 
flying  bullet.  There  was  other  rubbish  of  a  mo 
genial  nature  as  a  set-off  to  the  above.  For  instanc 
young  Mr.  Churchill  stated  solemnly  that  "In  tl 
war  we  never  got  up  before  eight  o'clock,"  which  ma( 
us  wonder  where  he  had  been.  Possibly  it  was  on 
the  correspondent  who  enjoyed  the  permanent  groi 
matinee. 

Thinking  we  were  bored  at  Springfontein,  the  authc 
ities  sent  us  flying  back  to  Krugei-sdorp,  after  a  she 
vilUgiatare  at  Norval's  Pont.  There,  passing  from  tl 
hands  of  General  Hart  to  General  Grordon,  we  tramp 
the  veld  for  weeks,  always  just  missing  a  big  capture 

Christmas  Day  was  heralded  by  Major  Heywori 
announcing  that  he  would  put  anyone  under  arre 
who  wished  him  a  merry  Christmas.  He  was  qui 
right ;  it  was  most  unmerry.     We  were  ready  to  mo^ 
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At  the  following  camp  some  prisoners  were  brc 
in,  and  were  put  under  my  charge.  One  of 
pointed  to  the  bare  veld  and  asked  indignantly  :  ' 
these  my  quarters  ?"  I  told  him  they  had  been 
enough  for  us  for  over  a  year,  and  that  he  mus 
up  with  them.     More  British  brutality  ! 

This  lot  of  prisoners  were  rather  tiresome,  for 
concocted  plans  for  escape,  and  acted  foolishly  in  : 
ways.  So  instructions  were  given  to  them  that 
were  to  lie  down  with  the  sun  and  rise  with  it. 
man  sitting  up  during  the  night  without  leave  \ 
be  shot.  This  is  a  perfectly  simple  and  just  meth 
control.     They  lay  perfectly  still. 

During  one  of  the  many  treks  of  this  period  wi 
quite  a  nice  little  fight  with  General  Babington.  ' 
was  a  thick  fog  when  we  started  in  the  early  hoi 
the  morning,  and  as  it  was  rising  some  Boer  £ 
who  were  between  the  two  columns  fired  a  few 
and  galloped  away.  Each  of  the  columns  came 
action  towards  the  sound  of  firing,  and  until  th 
had  quite  cleared  oflT  there  was  a  merry  little  1 
between  Babington  and  Gordon,  but  little  harn 
done.  Soon  after  this  the  column  was  broken  Uf 
the  1st  Battalion  Scots  Guards,  with  the  Inniskil 
the  14th  Hussars,  "  T  "  Battery  Royal  Horse  Arti 
and  some  oddments,  formed  a  column  under  C( 
Pulteney  to  take  part  in  French's  operations  i] 
East  Transvaal.  There  was  lots  of  marching  and 
but  no  one  minded,  as  one  always  knew  the  r 
of  the  movements. 

Our  orders  were  to  clear  the  country,  and  tl 
simple,  and  gives  plenty  of  latitude  to  individual  ( 
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a  hive  full  of  bees  among  him  and  his  men  to  get  the 
out  of  the  house,  and  many  a  broomstick  has  descend 
on  his  skull.  One  of  my  tame  Boers  had  a  nasty  j 
when  I  sent  him  down  with  a  team  of  oxen  to  fetch 
waggon  out  of  an  adjoining  kloof  He  came  back 
me  an  hour  later  (ivith  the  waggon,  be  it  said)  wi 
pale  face  and  quivering  lip,  and  explained  that  wh 
he  came  to  the  waggon  the  first  head  that  looked  o 
was  that  of  his  fiancee,  the  second  was  that  of  1 
future  mother-in-law. 

Amongst  my  intelligence  staff  was  a  good  old  Zu\ 
who  was  a  brother  of  Cetewavo.  A  first-rate  mi 
when  sober,  but  unfortunately  addicted  to  a  periodic 
**  souse." 

One  has  some  strange  surprises  in  dealing  with  tl 
South  African  native.  One  of  our  officers  rode  up 
a  kraal  one  day  to  get  eggs,  and  looked  over  the  fenc 
Inside  was  a  comely  Zulu  girl,  naked  except  for  a  sk 
round  the  waist,  high  coiffure,  beads  on  wrists  ai 
ankles — quite  the  pure-bred  native. 

He  beoran  clicking:  what  Zulu  words  he  knew  at  h( 
when  she  interrupted  by  saying  in  good  English  :  " 
you  are  looking  for  my  husband,  sir,  I  must  ask  you 
wait ;  he  will  be  home  very  shortly." 

She  was  one  of  the  wives  of  my  old  Zulu,  an  e 
mission  girl,  and  had  had  enough  of  mission  life.  ( 
what  she  had  learnt  at  the  mission,  only  the  langua* 
had  remained.  It  was  during  this  trek  that  I  fir 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  Louis  Botha.  SI 
came  in  to  Ermelo  drenched  by  an  awful  storm,  ar 
was  in  search  of  Greneral  Botha.  I  expressed  suitab 
regret  that  he  did  not  keep  us  as  weU  informed  of  h 
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At  the  same  party  two  gentlemen  walked  arm  i 
one  of  whom  had  sworn  to  shoot  the  other  at 
Another  of  the  guests  I  had  seen  ten  years 
denuding  General  Botha's  farm   of  live-stock, 
merciful   that   animosities   raised   by  war   can 
smoothed  down  again. 

At  Piet  E-etief,  where  we  were  destined  to  st 
some  little  time,  we  found  the  gaol  left  in  cha 
the  only  prisoner.  He  handed  over  the  keys,  a 
turned  him  into  caretaker.  The  gaoler's  housi 
vided  a  roof  to  Colonel  Pulteney's  staff.  The 
lived  on  the  veld  outside.  They  had  an  awfu" 
of  it,  for  the  ground  was  muddy  and  rain  cor 
Food  was  scarce  except  for  meat,  of  which  thei 
plenty  ;  also  green  mealies.  But  one  cannot  g 
without  salt,  and  of  that  there  was  none ;  for 
a  few  days  all  the  groceries  were  gone.  Nc 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  or  candles.  Let  anyone  try 
without  these  commodities  for  a  fortnight,  and  se 
they  like  it.  Two  young  officers  caught  a  pot 
glow-worms  to  enable  them  to  read  in  bed,  but ; 
not  a  success. 

It  was  during  the  Piet  Retief  visit  that  a  ; 
brother- officer  wrote  to  his  friends  to  say  he  was 
up."  Their  reply  stated  that  they  were  so  glad  1 
fatter,  as  he  was  so  ve?y  thin  when  he  left  Engla 

The  great  sport  during  our  enforced  halt  at 
Retief  was  hunting  for  concealed  arms  and  am 
tion  :  £25  per  gun,  and  £1  per  rifle  or  1,000  cartr 
had  been  offered  by  Sir  John  French,  and  th 
weapons  in  the  immediate  vicinity  were  soon  br 
to  light. 
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with  tame  Boers  who  were  by  way  of  knowing 
caches.  Only  one  of  these  bore  finiit,  in  the  shape 
several  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition  and  a  lot 
powder.  This  was  buried  under  three  feet  of  brie 
clay,  charming  soil  to  dig  in.  Being  unable  to  g 
all  the  stuff  out,  we  blew  it  up,  burning  off  the  provoj 
marshal's  hair  and  eyebrows  in  so  doing.  Then  -^ 
removed  about  a  thousand  bricks  from  the  top  of 
brick-heap,  and  found  a  quantity  more  ammunition, 
which  we  made  a  bonfire.  On  the  way  out  to  tl 
treat  we  had  a  serious  accident  in  crossing  the  **  pon 
(ferry)  over  the  Assegai  River,  which  was  in  flood  a 
running  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  pont  was  ov( 
loaded,  one  of  the  horses  was  pushed  off,  and,  reliev 
of  this  weight,  the  pont  tipped  up  on  edge.  The 
were  ten  men,  ten  horses,  and  five  mules  on  boai 
Seeing  what  was  going  to  happen,  I  dropped  on  r 
knees  and  clawed  hold  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  f 
boat  as  it  rose  to  an  almost  perpendicular  position. 

As  the  boat  inclined,  all  the  load  and  the  passenge 
except  the  writer,  were  shot  into  the  water.     Steph 
stayed  on  board  till  the  last  moment,  when  one  of  ] 
police  fell  on  top  of  him  and  swept  him  overboa] 
The  pont   fell   flat  again  ;  in  two  seconds  T  was 
shore,  and  ran  down  the  bank  to  try  to  help.     Teari 
off  a  few  clothes  and  my  boots  (for  to  attempt  to  sw 
in  them  would  have  been  foolishness),  I  swam  out 
where  the  men  and  animals  were  bobbinor  about, 
was  hard  to  tell  who  was  in  diflBculties  and  who  -^i^ 
all  right,  as  the  current  whirled  them  aU  along  at  su 
a   speed.      Seeing  a  man   sink,  I  dived  to   where 
expected  to  meet  him,  but  only  grappled  a  kicki 
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ness,  however  strong  a  swimmer  one  might  I: 
could  not  see  through  the  muddy  water,  and 
could  do  was  to  dive  in  the  hopes  of  char 
a  body  until  one  was  exhausted.  Two  of  ( 
were  drowned,  besides  a  Kaffir  and  four  mi: 
the  bodies  were  not  recovered  till  afterwarc 
guide,  who  was  with  us  on  the  pont,  had  th 
of  his  life,  for  he  could  not  swim,  but  luckilj 
hold  of  the  guide-rope  and  thus  saved  himse 
called  at  his  farm  and  got  him  a  dry  rig-ou 
was  a  waste  of  time,  for  as  we  rode  back  hom 
night  he  shot  head-foremost  off  his  horse  into  . 
saddle  and  all,  and  was  as  wet  as  ever. 

The  Assegai  was  really  getting  very  nasty 
the  pont  might  carry  away  any  day ;  the  ri 
rising  rapidly,  and  at  any  moment  the  upf 
might  be  too  deep  to  cross.  Even  when  we 
by  it  a  fortnight  or  more  before,  a  man  and  h( 
been  all  but  drowned  under  our  eyes.  So  th 
Engineers  set  to  work  to  make  a  bridge,  anc 
fine  bridge  it  was ;  not  very  lovely  to  look 
a  fine  solid  construction  of  fourteen  trestles,  i 
of  young  eucalyptus-trees.  The  timbers  of 
three  houses  fiirnished  the  superstructure  ar 
bed.  Though  the  river  rose  four  feet  one  : 
stood  fast,  a  slight  kink  in  the  centre  being  t 
visible  sign  of  the  strain  the  bridge  had  under^ 

One  of  our  great  joys  was  "  Jimmy,"  a  d< 
baboon.  We  found  him  tied  up  in  a  desert( 
west  of  Ermelo,  and  brought  him  along.  He  h 
the  property  of  the  Staats  Artillery,  by  whom 
been  basely  deserted.     A  friendly  beast,  foUowi 
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distinguished  officer's  shoulders  earned  him  many- 
clout.  He  drank  beer  like  a  Christian,  but  had  n 
mastered  the  fact  that  glass  was  transparent,  ar 
always  looked  down  the  neck  of  the  bottle  to  see 
there  was  any  left  instead  of  inspecting  the  outsid 
His  insatiable  curiosity  was  tiresome,  and  he  once  g( 
into  our  tent  and  investigated  red  ink,  playing-card 
indelible  pencil,  soap,  and  underclothing.  He  he 
eaten  the  four  first -mentioned  articles,  and  wiped  i; 
on  the  fifth,  so  the  state  of  our  possessions  may  1 
imagined.  After  that  he  was  chained  up  when  i 
one  was  about,  but  his  big  teeth  and  little  finge 
could  unpick  any  knot,  and  even  mustard  and  re 
pepper  rubbed  on  the  cord  did  not  discourage  hir 
He  licked  the  whole  lot  off,  and  then  set  to  wor 
Poor  Jimmy  !  he  was  eventually  shot  by  a  Boer  rour 
whose  house  he  was  investigating,  and  who  took  hi 
for  a  wild  baboon. 

From  Piet  E-etief  we  wandered  southwards  i 
Vryheid,  joining  with  other  columns  on  the  way,  ti 
there  were  about  six  hundred  waggons  using  one  roa( 
Now,  the  veld  road  is  not  metalled,  and  is  only  fit  1 
carry  a  few  wheels ;  it  soon  tires,  gets  cut  up,  an 
needs  time  to  recover.  We  were  driven  to  all  sorts  < 
expedients  to  get  the  waggons  over  some  of  the  drift 
for  the  bottom  soon  fell  out  of  them,  and  tarpaulins, 
faggots,  etc.,  had  to  be  put  down  to  give  the  oxen 
foothold. 

Vryheid  was  the  end  of  our  association  with  S 
John  French,  and  I  think  the  battalion  and  he  wei 
equally  sorry  to  part.  He  made  us  a  most  compl 
mentary   speech    of  farewell,   paying   tribute   to   th 
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whether  the  infantry  would  be  able  to  get  so  far 
dark,  and  that  on  sending  to  find  out  their  f 
had  found  them  close  at  hand  instead  of  somi 
away  in  rear,  as  he  had  expected. 

The  country  between  Vryheid  and  Dund( 
rather  fatal  to  our  arms  during  the  war,  but 
peace  itself  at  the  time  of  our  passage.  A  : 
Bethune's  Horse  who  was  with  us  told  us  t 
had  been  with  a  little  party  that  had  got  cut 
Scheeper's  Nek.  As  the  Boers  got  amongst  tl 
dusk,  he  jumped  up,  called  in  Dutch  to  the  onh 
unwounded  man,  saying,  "  Come  along  ;  we've  ki 

those English  now  !"  walked  with  the  Boei 

while,  and  took  the  very  first  opportunity  of  slipp 

We  did  not  think  much  of  "  the  garden  of 
Africa,"  as  Natal   is   called,  and  we  rechriste 
*'  the  mud-pie  of  the  universe,"  for  so  it  was 
our  passage  through  its  northern  portion. 

It  is  a  far  cry — whatever  that  may  mean 
Dundee  in  Natal  to  Belfast  in  the  East  Tra 
and  it  took  us  some  days  to  get  round  there  b] 
When  there  we  sat  and  shivered  in  the  bitti 
six  thousand  feet  above  sea-level. 

Our  journey  up  there  was  poorish  fun.  The 
always  a  good  chance  of  being  blown  up,  and  ( 
was  slight.  As  a  cavalry  officer  put  it :  "  Wh( 
travel  by  the  Imperial  Military  Railways  you 
first  class  ticket  for  yourself,  a  second  class  fc 
servant,  and  a  freight  for  your  horse ;  they  p 
all  together  in  an  insanitary  cattle-truck,  tie  i 
of  barbed  wire  across  the  door  to  keep  you  from 
out,  and  off  you  go." 
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koeni.  Not  a  single  soldier  had  been  north  of  Du 
stroom  before,  and  on  our  way  we  flushed  Ben  Viljoei 
big  laager.  There  were  columns  to  the  north,  wei 
and  east  of  him,  and  he,  after  dropping  all  his  hea^ 
gear,  obligingly  went  into  the  trap.  Several  times  "v 
saw  in  the  far  distance  his  waggons  being  painful 
dragged  up  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Steenkampsber 
and  one  after  the  other  we  picked  them  up.  Not 
the  bulk  of  his  fighting  men,  for  careful  reconnaissan 
and  a  bold  move  found  them  a  way  out  in  the  mc 
improbable  direction,  and  he  sUpped  away  to  tl 
south,  fought  his  way  over  the  line,  and  got  on  to  tl 
high  veld.  But  he  left  behind  him  quite  enou^ 
people  to  keep  our  little  column  amused  and  to  justi 
our  northern  tour.  In  Boos  Senekal  a  party  of  aboi 
seventy  surrendered ;  and  they  were  real  good  fightii 
Boers — Johannesburg  police  and  foreigners. 

Horse-sickness  was  very  prevalent  in  those  pari 
and  we  lost  many  horses  through  its  agency.  Perha 
the  great  work  of  Dr.  Theiller's  laboratory  has  nc 
lessened  its  terrors.  The  excellent  service  performc 
by  that  institution  is  not  always  appreciated  by  tl 
Boer.  There  is  a  regulation  by  which,  in  the  case 
death  of  stock  from  certain  diseases  or  from  unaccoun 
able  causes,  two  specimens  of  the  blood  ("  smears  "  ( 
microscope  slides)  are  to  be  sent  through  the  police  f 
bacteriological  examination.  One  old  Dutch  farm 
was  very  sceptical,  and,  after  having  been  obliged 
kill  one  of  his  oxen  on  account  of  a  broken  leg,  he  sei 
to  Pretoria  one  smear  of  the  blood  of  the  ox  and  oi 
of  his  own.  The  laboratory  had  wind  of  what  ha 
happened,  and  sent  back  a  report  to  the  effect  thi 
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Roos  Senekal  had  lain  quiet  for  so  long  tha 
of  the  Government  papers  had  been  carried  i 
way,  and  had  been  concealed  there.  We  sec 
great  supply  of  these,  and  very  interesting  the; 
Nearly  every  file  contained  press-cuttings  fron 
English  papers  which  during  the  war  showe< 
patriotism  by  their  vilification  of  our  army.  ]V 
these  cuttings  had  manuscript  notes  appended 
ing  that  the  Boers  thought  all  this  rubbish  i 
that  we  were  weakening,  and  that  Europe 
intervene.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  bj 
infamous  and  treacherous  disloyalty  these  blacl 
of  the  Press  helped  to  prolong  the  war,  and 
many  valuable  lives  on  both  sides.  The  chief  c 
has  since  reformed,  but  however  long  and  inte 
its  feuilleton,  I  still  feel  regret  at  having  to 
halfpenny  for  it  when  I  cannot  borrow  a  copy. 

The  Provost-Marshal  discovered  amongst 
treasures  a  box  containing  fifty-two  thousand 
in  banknotes  of  various  denominations.  Thes 
the  "  blue-backs  "  issued  by  the  Boer  Gover: 
being  unsigned,  they  were  of  no  value  wb 
Even  had  they  been  signed,  it  is  doubtful  \ 
they  would  have  fetched  more  than  a  few  penct 
pound.  But  the  Boer  Government  used  then 
larly  to  pay  men  with  and  to  purchase  supplies 

With  one  of  the  parcels  of  Government  pap 
a  facetious  correspondence  which  passed  betwe 
Viljoen  and  General  Smith-Dorrien  on  the  su 
the  4*7  gun,  "Lady  Roberts,"  which  had  bei 
tured  by  the  Boers  in  a  night  attack  on  Helv 
Christmas  Day.     The  following  is  an  abridge 
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General  Ben  Viljoen  to  General  SMirH-DoRRiEi 

"December  so,  1900. 

"...  I  was  obliged  to  take  *  Lady  Roberts  '  awa] 

seeing   that   she   was    an    undesirable    inhabitant   ( 

Helvetia.     She  is  in  good  health,  and  quite  conter 

with  her  lot." 

General  Smith-Dorrien  to  General  Ben  Viljoei 

'' December  30,  1900. 
" .  .  .  The  '  Lady  Roberts '  has  a  great  dislike  1 
being  out  of  doors  at  night,  especially  in  wet  weathe 
and  I  trust  that,  if  she  remains  any  time  visiting  yo 
you  will  provide  suitable  warm  wraps  for  her.  I  wotl 
also  recommend  flannel  next  the  skin." 

General  Ben  Viljoen  to  General  Smith-Dorrie 

''January  1,  1901. 
"  With  reference  to  '  Lady  Roberts,'  she  shall  recei^ 
all  the  attention  and  care  that  a  personage  of  su( 
high  position  can  expect." 

Then  they  took  the  gun  to  the  top  of  the  Taute 
berg,  tried  for  some  weeks,  and  without  success, 
fire  howitzer  shells  out  of  it,  and  finally  toppled 
over  a  clifi",  and  blew  it  to  flinders  with  a  charge 
gun-cotton. 

One  dehghtful  yarn  unearthed  with  these  pape 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Swazis  had  built  sm^ 
boats,  had  descended  the  Intombi  River  to  Louren 
Marques,  had  captured  a  British  man-of-war  lyii 
there,  and  were  on  their  way  in  it  to  seize  London. 

We  found  a  small  Boer  ambulance  in  the  town  ; 
was  very  badly  off"  for  surgical  stores,  so  we  fitt 
them  out  with  what  we  could  spare,  and  sent  the 
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chloroform,  and  I  can  cut  and  tie  a  little.  Thi 
cases  recover,  the  others  do  not."  Truly  a  sa 
out  for  such  of  their  wounded  as  were  gatht 
their  own  people. 

Roos  Senekal  had  to  be  made  uninhabital 
was  laid  flat,  except  for  the  churches.  Short! 
wards  we  found  the  Land-rost  of  the  place  a  j 
in  General  Bindon  Blood's  camp.  When  tol 
had  happened  to  the  town,  he  only  rei 
"  Naughty  boys !" 

On  leaving  the  place  I  posted  a  boy  a  cc 
miles  away  with  orders  to  come  and  let  m( 
as  soon  as  the  town  had  filled  up  again.  T^ 
later  he  rejoined  the  column  at  its  camp  fiftee 
away.  We  marched  back  at  night,  surrounc 
town,  and  packed  up  a  nice  little  parcel  of  pr 
including  a  small  party  of  Frenchmen. 

At  Roos  Senekal  Colonel  Rimington,  of  th( 
killings,  left  us,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  whole 
to  go  and  take  command  of  an  independent 
his  own.     He  had  as  hearty  a  send-off  from  t 
of  other  regiments  as  from  his  own,  the  most 
and  gratifying  compliment  that  ever  a  soldie 
have  paid  to  him.     We  were  all  right  sorry 
him,  for  he  was  always  ready  for  a  fight ;  and  w 
bullets   were    flying   his  shameful   old    hat,  \ 
leopard's  skin  band,  was  sure  to  be  seen  well 
front  leading  his  splendid  regiment  into  the  i 
it.     I  congratulated  him  on  getting  a  column, 
replied  :    "  Many  thanks.      But   perhaps  I'm 
lucky  ;  they  may  be  going  to  hang  me.     I'm  si 
done  lots  of  things  to  deserve  it."     I  did  no 
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A  mill  had  to  be  destroyed,  for  it  had  been  grindi: 
for  the  commandoes  of  the  district  for  many  montl 
The  InniskiUing  pioneers  put  in  a  few  sticks 
dynamite,  the  mill  opened  like  an  oyster,  in  fell  t 
roof,  and  the  whole  burst  into  flames.  It  was  a  ve 
complete  piece  of  work,  and  a  tribute  to  the  course 
instruction  given  to  cavalry  pioneers  at  Chatham. 

Wherever  there  was  a  permanent  garrison  t 
pickets  and  sentries  were  bothered  by  snipers. 
Middelburg,  near  which  we  now  had  arrived,  a  you 
oflSicer  was  specializing  in  sniper-stalking,  and  he  h 
been  most  successful  in  abating  the  nuisance.  I 
habit  was  to  make  each  move  of  his  stalk  immediati 
a  shot  had  been  fired,  and  when  brother  Boer  h 
ducked  behind  his  rock  to  reload.  He  would  thus  ^ 
to  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  the  sniper,  a 
then,  waiting  for  a  shot  to  be  fired,  would  adjust 
sight,  get  comfortably  into  position  with  rifle  reac 
and,  the  next  time  the  Boer  appeared,  quietly  put 
bullet  through  his  head. 

We  should  have  done  more  of  this,  and  should  hs 
given  snipers  a  short  shrift.  Sniping  is  not  war,  it 
only  assassination,  and  does  not  expedite  the  end 
operations.  The  reciprocal  courtesy  shown  by  t 
French  and  English  outposts  in  the  Peninsula  ( 
not  make  the  men  fight  any  the  less  well  wb 
battle  was  joined,  and  it  made  life,  while  it  lasted, 
more  agreeable  for  everyone  concerned. 

Middelburg  was  our  hundred  and  seventy-foui 
camp ;  we  were  eighty  weeks  from  home,  and  t 
marched,  by  direct  measurement,  almost  exactly  t 
thousand  miles  since  landincr.     From  there  we  worL 
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horses,  a  hellogram  was  sent  to  General  Kitche 
ask  where  he  was  going.  The  reply  was  "  Have  r 
decided.     Where  shall  I  be  safe  from  your  folk  ? 

This  was  on  the  watershed  of  South  Africa, 
on  the  south  lay  the  head-waters  of  the  Vaal, 
for  the  west  coast,  on  the  north  the  basin  of  the  ¥ 
River,  heading  towards  Portuguese  territory  on  th 

The  country  was  very  bare  of  supplies,  a 
proved  by  our  finding  the  remains  of  two  os' 
which  had  been  shot  and  eaten  by  a  party  of 

These  poor  things  had  attached  themselves 
and  marched  with  the  column  for  some  days, 
were  quite  tame,  and  would  eat  out  of  one's 
But  they  were  far  from  popular  on  the  mar 
their  presence  filled  the  horses  and  mules  with 
and  many  was  the  gun  and  waggon -team  tha 
stampeded. 

The  cold  at  these  high  altitudes  was  awful  at 
and  kept  one  awake  unless  proper  preparation 
made  on  retirement.  The  following  was  the 
procedure  :  Over  one's  day  clothing  a  Shetland 
was  pulled,  a  knitted  comforter  wrapped  roun( 
middle.  Pyjama  trousers  with  putties  outsid( 
protected  the  legs,  a  waterproof  enveloped  the 
Over  the  head  a  knitted  stocking  cap  was  pullei 
down  to  the  chin  in  the  "Final  Newgate"  st} 
kaross  covered  the  legs,  a  blanket  the  body. 
mail  had  recently  arrived  one  furthermore  used 
of  the  Times  to  keep  out  the  icy  blast. 

God  bless  the  'Times  for  maintaining  the  qu; 
its  paper  !  Many  men  in  South  Africa  subscribe 
on  that  account  alone. 


■ 
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the  time  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  deprive  i 
enemy  of  supplies.  They  could  not  be  driven  as  fast 
our  columns  marched,  and  only  a  limited  number  coi 
be  eaten.  So  for  a  mile  or  more  the  veld  was  dii 
white  with  their  fleeces,  and  the  waggons  cruncl 
their  dried  bones  as  they  rolled  over  them  on  the  mar 

Close  by  here  I  came  to  a  farm  occupied  by 
English  missionary.  He  was  a  champion  liar,  for 
told  me  there  had  been  no  Boers  at  his  place  for  so 
weeks,  and  that  he  knew  of  no  commando  in  " 
district.  Just  then  one  of  my  men  drew  my  attent 
to  fresh  cape-cart  tracks  leaving  the  back  of  the  fai 
We  galloped  in  the  direction  they  had  taken,  a 
found  that  this  cart  was  the  transport  of  a  lil 
commando  whose  headquarters  had  been  at  the  missi 
house.  Now  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for 
missionary  to  lie.  He  had  only  to  say  that  he  "^ 
neutral,  and  could  tell  me  nothing.  Living  in  i 
country  such  an  attitude  would  have  been  perfec 
reasonable.  But  he  preferred  the  unclerical  altemat 
of  deliberate  misstatement. 

From  the  heights  near  the  Swazi  border  we  mo'' 
cautiously  down  the  fine  waggon-road  into  the  deser 
mining  village  of  Steynsdorp.  Our  military  prec 
tions  were  quite  unnecessary,  for  half-way  down 
hill  we  met  some  of  our  men,  who,  not  knowing  • 
column  was  going  to  move,  had  sUpped  down  s 
helped  themselves  among  the  plentiful  supply  of  oran; 
which  grew  in  the  gardens  of  the  empty  houses. 

It  was  good  to  leave  the  blizzards  of  the  highlai 
for  the  tropical  heat  of  the  Komati  valley.  Up  th 
the  ground  was  bare  of  aU  grass,  down  near  Steynsd( 
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We  had  had  one  bad  fire  up  above,  which 
some  of  the  Royal's  horses,  set  fire  to  our  teni 
even  to  our  staff  waggon,  which  we  had  had  diff 
in  dragging  clear  of  the  blaze  amid  the  popping  c 
ammunition  in  the  burning  bandoliers  of  the  serv 

Soon  after  reaching  Steynsdorp  we  heard  a 
unaccountable  battle  going  on  in  the  hills, 
occasional  shot  from  an  elephant  gun  made  it  e^ 
that  natives  were  participating,  and  the  followini 
we  picked  up  some  wounded  Boers  who  had  b( 
the  trouble.  The  first  remark  of  one  of  them 
"  Thank  God  I  am  in  the  hands  of  white  men." 

These  Boers  belonged  to  a  small  party  who,  to 
us,  had  crossed  the  Swazi  border.  There  the; 
been  fallen  on  by  the  Swazis,  who  were  glad 
chance  to  attack  their  natural  enemies.  The  wo 
had  crawled  away,  hidden  from  the  natives  in  a 
in  view  of  our  column,  and  had  unsuccessfully  tr 
attract  our  attention  for  some  time.  At  night 
had  crawled  painfully  down  to  where  we  found  t 

There  were  not  many  Boers  in  the  valley,  but 
was  a  fair  quantity  of  stock,  in  the  capturing  < 
lot  of  which  Stephen  and  I  had  an  interesting 
One  of  the  native  scouts  came  in  at  dusk  rep 
that  a  large  herd  of  fine  cattle  had  been  drivei 
afternoon  to  a  place  he  knew.    The  herd  had  been 
nearly  all  day  and  part  of  the  previous  night,  anc 
the  stock  and  the  Boers  in  charge  were  tired, 
latter  had  settled  down  to  sleep  near  the  cattle, 
were  being  herded  by  a  few  natives,  whom  our 
said  we  could  square  as  easily  as  Congress. 

So  that  nig'ht  at  about  nine  o'clock  we  start 


BriLDiNG  Fort  Morony. 
The  author  does  a  little  work. 


Lake  Chrissie. 
Reirie\"ing  hidden  wagons- 
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saw  no  sign  of  them.  We  rather  suspected  our  B 
and  the  natives  of  meaning  to  "put  us  away," 
their  assurances  were  so  strong  that  we  went  on,  ai 
making  it  clear  to  them  that  if  we  fell  into  a  trap  tl 
would  be  the  first  to  be  shot.  On  we  rode  over 
stones  alongside  a  rough  water- course  into  the  hear1 
the  mountains.  At  last,  after  another  hour's  ride, 
passed  through  a  narrow  poort  overgrown  with  trees,  f 
found  ourselves  on  the  edgre  of  a  hugre  basin  in  the  hi 

At  that  moment  the  fiill  moon  came  out  from  beh 
a  cloud  and  showed  us  half  a  dozen  herds  of  orraz 
cattle,  which  were  dotted  about  in  the  tree  and  r( 
fringed  arena  we  had  just  entered.  The  scene  ^ 
beautifril  and  pastoral  in  the  silvery  moonlight,  1 
there  was  no  time  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  artii 
sense.  Somewhere  in  those  trees  close  to  the  ca1 
lay  the  Boers  who  had  driven  them  there,  and  we  1 
no  wish  to  meet  them. 

We  desired  to  keep  the  herds  as  far  as  possi 
separate,  for  the  larger  the  herd  the  harder  it  is 
drive,  so  we  told  off  the  police  to  begin  driving  av 
the  bunches  nearest  to  the  exit  and  the  road  hoi 
Then  we  borrowed  a  few  more  Swazis  from  a  ki 
close  by  and  got  them  to  work  round  the  herds  neai 
to  the  Boers'  sleeping-place  and  move  them  off.  T 
had  to  be  carefully  done  so  as  not  to  startle  the  ca1 
nor  wake  the  Boers.  All  went  well,  and  within  Y 
an  hour  the  whole  of  the  six  hundred  head  were  on 
way  out  of  the  basin.  Thev  soon  ran  togrether  i 
one  big  herd,  and  then  driving  became  most  tireso 
work,  for  we  had  to  be  working  up  and  down  the  si 
of  the  herd  trying  to  squeeze  them  on,  and  then  rid 
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were  too  tired  to  work  back  to  the  place  from  ^ 
we  had  brought  them,  and  that  we  should  easib 
them  again  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

This  little  raid  was  very  satisfactory,  the  net  : 
being  the  equivalent  of  about  £6,000  pocketed  b 
supply  department. 

We  did  not  stay  long  in  the  low  country,  just 
enough  to  surround  with  a  squadron  of  Royals 
capture,  a  party  of  twenty  gentlemen  at  brea 
They  knew  nothing  about  us,  having  bolted  down 
the  high  veld  to  avoid  another  column.  They  di 
put  up  much  of  a  fight,  and  were  rather  glad  to 
under  our  aegis. 

Followed  then  a  pursuit  for  some  weeks  of  the 
Government,  a  sort  of  willow-the-wisp,  reported- 
De  Wet — in  many  places  simultaneously.  As  a  n 
of  fact,  there  was  not  much  of  it  to  catch,  as  i 
sisted  of  Mr.  Schalk  Burger,  a  typewriter,  and  a 
stationery  in  a  well-horsed  Cape-cart.  It  could 
as  fast  as  our  columns  and  could  easily  hide, 
wonder  it  escaped. 

In  the  course  of  the  pursuit  we  came  across 
wonderfully  well-hidden  waggons.  Seeing  some 
wheel-tracks  running  into  the  Vaal  River,  we  h 
about  and  soon  spied  a  large  stone  which  was  i 
ently  floating  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
given  a  push,  and  sank,  when  up  bobbed  the  em 
dissel-boom  (waggon-pole),  and  we  were  soo] 
possessors  of  one  more  well-found  conveyance, 
discovery  led  us  to  hunt  the  water  more  close! 
when  we  reached  Lake  Chrissie  we  found  no  lesi 
thirteen  waerffons  out  in  the  reeds  below  water 
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To  find  a  new  job  for  me  took  my  old  friend  Color 
David  Henderson  (Director  of  Military  Intelligenc 
about  fifteen  seconds,  and  within  a  few  hours  I  was 
my  way  to  Harrismith. 

My  new  column  being  out  in  the  veld,  I  had  time 
put  in  a  couple  of  days'  civilization  at  Durban,  whe 
there  were  a  few  officers  enjoying  a  similar  relaxatic 
A  year  or  more  on  trek  had  developed  habits  in  soi 
of  them  which  accorded  ill  with  those  of  hous 
dwellers.  One,  displeased  with  his  tea,  abser 
mindedly  forgot  that  he  was  not  in  the  open,  dash 
the  contents  of  his  cup  over  his  shoulder  against  t 
meretricious  decorations  of  the  Sea  View  Hotel  dinin 
room  and  called  for  a  fresh  supply,  while  the  oth 
guests  stared  aghast. 

One  officer  who  was  not  at  Durban  had  consider 
himself  in  ill-health,  and  had  been  recommended  by 
kindly  medical  board  for  a  journey  thither  for  "chan 
of  air."  The  confirming  authority,  knowing  his  m; 
better  than  did  the  board,  returned  the  recommend 
tion  with  a  minute  to  the  effect  that  "this  officer  is 
go  out  with  every  column  and  convoy  leaving  Midd( 
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the  column  to  which  I  was  attached  as  Intelli 
officer  wandered  off  to  Bethlehem  and  the  Brand 
Basin.  On  the  way  out  there  one  of  the  mei 
heard  to  remark,  "  I've  been  to  that  farm  over 
and  got  a  pig  from  the  Dutchwoman.  She  wai 
pass  to  stay  on  the  farm,  so  I  gave  her  one,  and 
on  it  '  Everyone  who  passes  this  farm  is  to  get  a 
The  marvel  of  this  was  how  there  still  came  to  be 
in  the  district  of  the  8th  Division,  for  they  rarel 
much  in  the  way  of  rations,  and  usually  lived  c 
country. 

The  Brandwater   Basin,   scene   of   Prinsloo's 
surrender    on   Majuba   day,    is   an   attractive 
Lying  along  the  right  bank   of  the   Caledon  ] 
which  bounds  it  on  one  side,  its  western  and  nor 
perimeter  is  formed  by  a   high  range  of  moun 
which  can  only  be  crossed  by  wheels  at  half  a 
weU-known  passes,  and  with  difficulty  by  horses 
where. 

Fouriesburg  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  basin,  a 
around  it  are  rugged  hills  separated  by  most  1 
fertile  valleys.  In  this  country  a  few  little  part 
Boers  made  their  home.  They  were  just  enou 
prevent  small  patrols  getting  about,  but  not  suff 
to  be  disagreeable  to  a  column. 

We  were  always  wandering  slowly  up  and  do^ 
an  aimless  way,  destroying  agricultural  produce — i 
times  as  much  as  200,000  pounds  in  the  day, 
occasionally  routing  out  a  stray  Boer  or  two  froi 
rocks.  Except  on  the  day  of  our  entry  into  the 
we  were  never  in  touch  with  movements  of 
importance,  but  on  that  day,  without  our  knowi] 
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and  we  had  Arnold  Quitter  of  the  Grenadiers  and  a  fe' 
more  sent  to  bed  for  a  week  or  two,  while  one  of  tl 
Leinster  officers  had  as  near  a  shave  of  decapitation  i 
ever  was  seen.  Our  guns  had  been  standing,  read 
loaded,  waiting  for  the  enemy  to  appear.  The  Leinst< 
officer,  lulled  into  carelessness  by  the  inaction  of  tl 
guns  for  the  past  hour,  walked  across  the  front  of  tl 
battery  just  at  the  moment  the  first  one  was  fire< 
He  fell,  and  an  object  whirled  into  the  air.  We  a 
thought  it  was  his  head,  but  it  was  only  his  hat.  I: 
picked  himself  and  his  hat  up,  brushed  himself  dow 
and  walked  up  quite  imperturbably  to  apologize  to  tl 
gunner  officer  for  getting  in  the  way. 

We  had  been  supplied  with  hand-bills,  threatenir 
banishment  to  all  Boers  who  had  not  *'  come  in  "  by 
certain  day,  and  of  these  I  always  had  a  small  provisi( 
in  my  wallets. 

A  squadron  of  Imperial  Yeomanry  being  ordered  c 
on  a  reconnaissance  to  Fouriesburg  later  on  this  our  fir 
day  in  the  basin,  I  accompanied  them  with  a  view  to 
little  profitable  bill-posting.  There  was  quite  co 
siderable  opposition  on  the  way  there,  and  when  on 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  little  town  the  Boers  swarm( 
out  to  the  number  of  about  three  to  our  one.  Colon 
Keir  ordered  a  retirement,  which  began  with  dignil 
and  ended  with  speed.  I  only  waited  long  enough 
post  a  couple  of  bills  threatening  banishment,  and  th( 
galloped  as  fast  as  I  could  to  save  my  skin. 

The  Boers  on  their  fresh  horses  came  up  on  us  hai 
over  fist,  and  were  all  among  our  little  party  by  tl 
time  we  came  under  the  protection  of  a  small  pos 
which,  with  wise  precaution.  Colonel  Keir  had  left  < 
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uniform,  with  a  message  to  the  General  to  sa 
the  way  he  mounted  his  men  was  perfectly  scanc 
The  accusation  was  quite  true,  but  fell  on  the 
shoulders  ;  the  General  had  to  use  the  horses  1 
given  or  could  catch,  and  neither  class  preser 
very  high  standard. 

In  this  dull  backwater  of  the  war  I  stayed  f 
months,  while  we  destroyed  or  took  agricultural  pi 
and  machinery,  and  built  a  blockhouse  line  to 
the  Brandwater  Basin  into  two  parts.  We  re 
occasional  belated  news  of  what  was  going  on  o\ 
and  this  news,  as  often  as  not,  contained  the  rej 
the  death  of  some  old  and  dear  friend.  One  l 
they  dropped  by  the  wayside,  and  one  wondere^ 
would  be  left  when  peace  came  to  be  signed, 
the  work  had  to  go  on,  and  the  deaths  of  a  few 
or  less — or  even  of  a  few  hundreds — would  not 
the  ultimate  issue.  Among  the  casualties  manj 
domestic  tragedies  were  revealed. 

We  had  with  us  an  officer  of  a  colonial  corps  wl 
a  very  clever  artist,  and  who  was  attached  to 
the  purpose  of  making  sketches  for  one  of  the  hij 
of  the  war,  and  a  most  skilful  artist  he  was.  ( 
gentlest  disposition,  I  could  not  understand  whj 
of  the  boys  I  sent  to  him  as  horse-holders  wouk 
with  him.  After  a  while  it  came  out  that  h 
always  pushing  on  beyond  the  advance-guard 
to  his  work,  and  then  waited  till  long  after  the 
guard  was  past.  This  resulted  in  his  being  so 
shot  at  that  the  boys  could  not  stand  it. 

The  poor  fellow's  devotion  to  his  work  was  the 
of  his  death.     He  seemed  to  have  anticipated  hi 
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to  her.  He  added  that  he  had  neither  belongings  m 
friends  to  whom  such  communication  should  be  sen 
His  relations  with  his  wife  must  have  been  inde( 
lamentable  for  him  to  wish  to  continue  his  enmii 
towards  her  even  beyond  the  grave. 

He  did  not  have  long  to  wait,  for  one  day,  as  tl 
advanced  troops  moved  up  to  a  rocky  nek,  we  saw  hi 
riding  on  far  in  advance  ;  there  was  a  rattle  of  rifl 
shots,  his  horse  fell,  and  he  ran  towards  cover,  but  ju 
before  he  reached  it  he  spun  round  with  a  bullet  in  h 
brain,  falling  in  the  very  donga  he  was  striving 
reach.  Half  an  hour  later  we  came  up  to  where  ] 
lay,  with  his  poor  dead  face  looking  up  at  the  blue  sk 

As  Lord  Cavan  reverently  closed  his  staring  eyes 
thought  of  the  tragedy  which  had  underlain  the  la 
years  of  the  poor  fellow  s  life,  and  felt  how  awfully  si 
it  must  be  to  feel  that  in  the  whole  world  there  w 
no  one  who  cared  whether  one  lived  or  died.  Th; 
the  wishes  of  the  deceased  were  respected  was  evide 
from  the  fact  that  for  many  years  afterwards  the 
stood  in  the  periodical  "  List  of  Soldiers'  Balanc 
Unclaimed  "  a  credit  of  about  three  hundred  pounds 
favour  of  oiu-  poor  artist  friend. 

The  lighter  side  of  life  was  provided  by  the  posj 
lity  of  going  into  Basutoland  and  not  being  shot  at  f 
a  day  or  two.  Having  organized  a  pony  post  from  tl 
north  end  of  Basutoland  to  our  head-quarters  ; 
Brindisi  Drift,  I  went  off  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  ar 
incidentally  on  a  visit  of  a  night  to  Letsika,  one  of  tl 
Basuto  chiefe.  He  was  a  dry  old  stick,  garbed  in 
smart  cape  of  white  dressed  skin,  and  though  he  di 
not  have  much  information  himself,  he  always  kne 
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This  sounds  like  a  revolting  orgy,  but  it  was 
For  Kaffir  beer  is  a  mild  drink,  and  at  lea 
bucketfuls  would  be  necessary  to  enable  one  " 
any  forrader."  It  is  like  a  sweet  thin  porrid 
fizzles  in  an  uncanny  way  in  its  earthen  jars 
the  night  in  the  rare  silences  of  a  native  villa 
provides  both  meat  and  drink,  and  I  felt  qu 
after  having  had  nothing  else  for  rather  ov 
days. 

At  about  nine  at  night  I  got  rid  of  old  Letsi] 
some  trouble,  and  settled  down  to  sleep  on  th 
of  lovely  karosses  which  lay  ready  for  me.  Bui 
a  long  time  before  the  pelts  of  leopard,  jack 
"  tiger  "  prevailed  over  the  noises.  A  dozen  i 
at  the  door  chattering  over  their  beer.  Then  tl 
of  a  bullock  I  had  killed  for  them  had  to  be 
Then  some  bugs  supped  on  me.  There  was  a  d( 
every  twenty  minutes.  At  about  one  in  the  r 
the  sounds  led  me  to  believe  that  a  scho 
had  been  inaugurated,  and  at  last  I  droppec 
sleep. 

Among  the  vlug-Boeren  (run-away  Boers)  w' 
caught  was  an  individual  who  had,  I  kne\ 
closely  connected  with  ex-President  Steyn.  "V 
knew  that  he  had  had  to  do  with  some  dis^ 
shooting  business  under  the  white  flag.  Betw 
two  items  of  information  we  managed  to  extra 
him  that  he  had  been  with  Steyn  during  his  £ 
or  from  Bethlehem  before  Prinsloo's  surrender,  a 
during  the  night  they  had  buried  a  number  o 
ments  at  a  farm  in  the  Basin. 

So  the  column  journeyed  out,  and  the  seai 
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that  he  was  drunk  when  the  boxes  of  documents  ha 
been  put  away.  At  last  we  found  them,  two  fee 
down  under  the  mud  of  a  farmyard,  and  very  interesi 
ing  they  were.  Not  that  anything  therein  coul 
hasten  the  end  of  the  war  ;  the  interest  lay  in  th 
absolute  corroboration  they  gave  of  the  information  ci] 
culated  by  our  Intelligence  Department  when  hostilitit 
commenced.  The  Intelligence  Department  was  ofte 
and  unjustly  abused  ;  but  the  documents  we  rooted  u 
endorsed  to  the  fullest  extent  the  accuracy  of  the 
estimate  of  the  men  and  guns  available  against  us  i 
the  Free  State.  Similar  information  as  to  the  Tram 
vaal  was  equally  corroborated.  The  only  matter  i 
which  they  were  not  correct  was  in  their  estimate  < 
the  numbers  of  foreigners  who  would  chip  in.  Tl 
question  of  the  extent  of  colonial  rebellion  was  perhaj 
also  not  sufficiently  seriously  considered,  but  then,  th{ 
hardly  came  under  the  heading  of  information  on  tl 
two  Republics. 

Maps — or  their  absence — gave  us  a  good  deal 
trouble,  but  after  a  while  the  Intelligence  Departmei 
produced  a  compilation  of  farm-surveys  which  serve 
(no  pun  intended)  very  well.  In  such  a  compilatic 
there  are — as  may  readily  be  understood — son 
lacunce,  just  as  chere  would  be  in  a  jig-saw  puzz 
where  the  pieces  were  not  cut  with  accuracy.  Thei 
the  cartographers  filled  up  with  the  words  "  incor 
plete  compilation." 

Now   the  layman  must   understand    that  when 
column  is  ordered  to  march  it  is  usually  directed  on 
certain  point,  such  as  the  "  B  "  of  Brighton.     A  stai 
officer  in  the  Eastern  Free  State,  when  writing  orde 
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amongst  Which  the  choice  of  objective  lay  o 
over  twenty-seven  miles. 

As  usual  we  found  many  press-cuttings  am 
contents  of  Steyn's  despatch -boxes.  Excerj 
anti-British  London  papers,  the  occasional  \ 
hysteria  to  which  even  our  leading  daily  gj 
during  the  war,  and  paragraphs  abusive  of  oi 
The  latter  often  took  the  form  of  solemn  adu 
from  Fleet  Street  as  to  the  art  of  war,  and 
exhibited  the  complete  ignorance  of  the  writer 
gentle  quill-drivers  could  not  understand  tha 
small  columns  were  used  Boers  could  not  be 
and  that  if  small  columns  were  used  chances 
run.  The  following  example  shows  the  simpL 
of  "  chancing;  it "  and  the  reason  thereof. 

At  one  end  of  one  of  these  lines  of  print  is  t 
of  our  troops ;  at  the  other  end  of  it  we  lei 
there  is  a  commando.  We  decide  to  send  out 
we  can  spare  and  raid  that  commando.  ( 
number  about  two  hundred.  At  about  ev( 
letter  of  the  line  is  a  kopje  or  other  tactical 
each  of  which — to  make  all  secure  for  th€ 
journey — twenty  men  should  be  left.  A  simp 
lation  will  show  that  after  thus  providing 
safety  we  shall  be  left  with  only  twenty  men 
front  our  foe,  which  would  make  our  trip  hard 
doing.  Therefore,  in  order  to  be  strong  enou 
any  good  on  arrival  at  the  laager,  we  must  tak 
men  along  and  hope  for  the  best  on  the  way  b 

During  part  of  our  time  in  the  Basin  we  wei 
bothered    by    snipers,    and    our    energetic 
Yeomanry  cast  about  to  find  a  remedy.     This 
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farm,  half  a  dozen  officers  of  the  Imperial  Yeoman 
went  out  by  night  and  lay  up  on  the  hiU  coveri: 
the  road  fi'om  which  the  shots  had  been  fired, 
the  morning  another  foraging  party  went  to  t 
farm,  and  sure  enough  up  galloped  thirty  Boers 
their  hill,  with  the  object  of  sniping  on  the  way  bac 
They  were  allowed  to  come  right  up  to  the  top  befc 
fire  was  opened,  and  it  was  only  those  who  w( 
behind  who  got  away  with  a  whole  skin. 

The  enemy  were,  as  a  rule,  very  cute  about  occup 
ing  their  observation  posts.  I  once  lay  out  at  da^ 
with  a  cavalry  patrol  on  an  isolated  kopje,  one  of  t 
regular  Boer  obser^Hng-stations.  Soon  after  dawn  thr 
Boers  rode  quietly  across  the  plain  to  the  foot  of  t 
hill ;  just  as  they  reached  it  they  wheeled  their  hon 
about  and  galloped  wildly  away.  Then  they  ro 
together,  apparently  held  a  consultation,  ad  vane 
again,  and  repeated  the  manoeuvre.  Having  failed 
draw  fire,  they  evidently  concluded  that  the  hill  w 
unoccupied,  rode  up  again,  dismounted,  and  walk 
carelessly  to  the  top.  They  were  summoned  to  "  han 
up,"  and  failing  to  comply,  were  "  face  down  "  alm( 
before  they  had  begun  their  precipitate  flight. 

After  six  months  of  relative  inactivity,  relief  cai 
at  last,  and  I  was  sent  as  Intelligence  Officer 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  who  was  in  command  of  a  gro 
of  mounted  colimins.  All  we  had  done  for  those  s 
months  had  been  to  build  some  blockhouses  and  int( 
fere  with  agriculture.  Some  of  the  blockhouses  we 
real  works  of  art,  of  dressed  stone  (for  this  an  adjoi 
ing  farm  served)  with  castellations  and  machicolatioi 
and  of  a  solidity  calculated  to  resist  field  artillery 
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Although  we  had  achieved  little,  it  was  a  fj 
easy  time  for  the  men,  as  the  country  was  st( 
rocky,  and  the  way  the  Grenadiers  and  L 
climbed  painfully  and  uncomplainingly  up  an 
precipitous  hills  day  after  day  was  worthy 
highest  praise.  Outposts  were  often  the  best 
two  miles  away  and  eight  hundred  feet  ab( 
c  amp  ;  but  the  men  never  seemed  to  mind,  an( 
still  have  been  going  on  with  the  same  dreary 
their  duty  had  required  it. 

So  it  was  not  all  beer  and  skittles — very  littl 
latter  and  still  less  of  the  former.     I  even  i 
East  Yorkshire  Reofiment  turn  out  like  one 
Bethlehem    and    .salute    the    beer   which    waj 
brought  up  for  their  Christmas  dinners. 

Things  were  going  to  be  very  different  n( 
Rawlinson's  little  lot,  for  he  was  a  born  hustlei 
in  years  and  still  younger  in  mind  and  body, 
certainly  not  the  commander  of  whom  the  f< 
story  is  told : 

A  certain  General  was  wired  for  by  the  "  C 
come  and  see  him  personally  at  once.  Two 
a  coal-truck  landed  him  in  Pretoria,  where  he 
find  the  Chief,  the  latter  having  gone  to  the 
On  reaching  Burghersdorp,  after  two  days  in 
truck,  the  General  was  informed  that  his  e 
gone  to  De  Aar  and  up  the  western  line, 
followed  him.  As  he  slept  in  the  train  in  a 
station  the  Chief's  train  passed  southward  ar 
served,  so  the  pursuit  was  resumed.  It  was 
Bloemfontein  that  the  two  met,  and  then  all  t 
had  to  sav  was.  "  General   X.  vou  are  the  or 
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end  of  the  war,  we  were  on  the  rush,  our  geographi 
limits  of  action  being  the  ^lafeking  railway  on  i 
west  and  Natal  on  the  east. 

Four  columns  owed  allegiance  to  Rawlinson,  t 
they  were  severally  and  collectively  a  very  warm  p 
position — Colonel  Dawkins's  Mounted  Infantry  i 
Colonel  Scott's  Mounted  Infantry,  both  of  an  old 
brand  of  mounted  infantry,  and  the  two  Impe: 
Light  Horse  regiments  under  Briggs  and  Macker 
respectively.  The  latter  left  us  a  month  later; 
1st  Imperial  Light  Horse  had  been  making  life  hide 
for  the  Boers  for  some  time  in  the  country  betw 
Yrede  and  Bethlehem  by  their  most  imcanny  mobil 
elusiveness,  and  enterprise. 

The  only  trouble  that  there  was  with  these  colm 
was  that  one  could  keep  no  men  with  the  transp 
So  soon  as  ever  there  was  any  fighting  heard  ah 
the  cooks,  clerks,  etc.,  who  ought  to  have  stayed  v 
the  waggons,  sneaked  off  to  take  their  part  in 
"  scrap."  This  is  an  unusual,  and,  from  the  poini 
view  of  a  commander,  most  commendable  failing. 

Moving  at  the  speed  we  did  made  intelligence  w 
very  difficult — almost  impossible,  in  fact.  One  had 
time  to  get  scouts  out  or  in,  and  the  only  chanc( 
news  lay  in  the  moments  of  alarm  which  a  Boer  unc 
went  when  freshly  caught. 

The  worst  characteristic  displayed  by  the  ene 
was  their  frequent  readiness  to  assist  us.  Time  ; 
again  Boers  "  hands-upped  "  at  the  last  moment  as 
got  among  them  ;  his  almost  red-hot  rifle  (without 
bolt)  still  slung  across  his  back,  one  of  them  would 
brought  to  me,  and  at  once  offer  to  show  where 
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just  the  opposite.  He  does  not  begin  to  tell  the 
till  you  have  had  him  for  at  least  twelve  hou 
have  begun  to  gain  his  confidence,  then  gradu 
comes  out  in  fragments  which,  when  pierced  to^ 
may  make  a  passable  morsel  of  information, 
scrap  of  news,  wired  to  the  Director  of  InteUi 
lies  in  a  heap,  with  many  hundreds  of  other 
amongst  these  the  luckless  Director  of  MiHtary  1 
gence  and  his  underlings  must  dig  to  find  a  p 
price,  or  perhaps  to  manufacture  a  composite  je 
sort  of  military  Tecla)  which  may  be  of  possibh 
very  problematic — use. 

The  country  about  the  Wilge  River,  where  w 
now  working,  was  full  of  Boers  and  stock,  and  w 
soon  hustling  them,  each  of  the  groups  of  C( 
moving  on  its  own  account.  These  mov( 
appeared  to  be  aimless,  but  in  reality  they  were 
guile ;  for  they  brought  us  daily  nearer  to  ou: 
tions  on  the  line  from  which  Lord  Kitchener  in 
to  start  his  first  "  drive,"  and  at  the  same  time  1 
the  enemy  westward  into  the  net.  After  a  fe-' 
of  these  operations  our  line  was  formed,  and  th( 
began.  It  was  quite  a  new  sort  of  warfare, 
unprovided  for  in  the  text-books.  We  had  ver 
transport,  and  the  troops  were  stretched,  v, 
interval,  along  a  line  thirty  to  fifty  miles  long,  £ 
ing  to  the  numbers  available.  All  day  Ion 
inexorable  advance  of  the  line  continued,  driv 
before  it.  All  night  long  the  men  remained  i] 
places  ready  to  resist  any  attempt  which  mi^ 
made  to  break  through  them.  In  rear  we  were 
ally  unprotected,  but  were  safe  owing  to  our  L 
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The  first  nights  were  usually  fairly  free  f 
incident,  as  the  Boers'  first  instinct  was  to  get  as 
from  our  line  as  possible  :  then,  finding  the  railway 
blockhouse  line  extra  strongly  guarded,  they  wc 
come  back  and  try  to  force  their  way  through 
With  this  object  they  adopted  every  kind  of  de\ 
Sometimes  they  tried  to  drive  cattle  through,  so 
times  they  made  a  dash  for  it,  sometimes  they  triec 
sneak  through  in  their  stocking- feet.  Few  succee 
in  getting  through  the  driving  line,  for  they  ne 
knew  its  exact  position  till  they  absolutely  met  it, 
whole  front  being  always  covered  with  patrols 
nightfall.  So  most  of  their  efforts,  and  the  majo: 
of  the  successful  ones,  were  directed  against  the  fi 
blockhouse  line,  of  which  a  complete  reconnaissa 
could  be  made. 

All  through  the  last  two  days  of  the  first  drive 
were  picking  up  hidden  Boers  in  trees,  buildings,  wa 
pools,  and  even  in  ant-bear  holes.  One  we  found  d 
in  a  tree,  but  whether  he  was  shot  up  there  dui 
the  night  or  climbed  up  after  being  wounded  we 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  On  the  last  night  of 
drive  took  place  a  sort  of  Earl's  Court  Exhibil 
battle.  Firing  was  going  on  from  all  sides.  It  be, 
at  about  nine  on  our  left,  then  rolled  up  to  HeLlb 
on  our  right.  There  the  4*7  guns  in  the  redoubt  t 
it  up  and  passed  it  on  to  the  blockhouses  and  to 
twelve-pounders  on  the  armoured  trains.  Up  to 
main  line  at  Wolvehoek  Junction  it  ran,  and  then  dc 
the  railway  it  trickled  till  the  triangle  of  fire  was  C( 
pleted  by  its  junction  with  the  left  of  our  troops 
Kopjes  siding. 
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to  hurt ;    the  noise  of  the  firing  was  alone  suffici 
prevent  sleep  for  the  few  who  were  not  actively  en^ 
From  the  five  armoured  trains  five  mobile  white 
swept  the  visible   ground    till   dawn   rendered 
further  use  unnecessary. 

The  result  of  the  first  drive  was  not  eno 
(about  300  prisoners),  but  the  operations  had  i 
us  that  Lord  Kitchener  had  possessed  himself 
weapon  of  vast  potentiality ;  we  had  learnt 
ways  in  which  the  work  might  be  better  carrie( 
and  not  many  days  passed  before  our  newly-aci 
knowledge  was  being  put  into  eifect. 

After   a   little  manoeuvring  we  got  into  lin 
swept  south-east  along  the   Natal  railway,  co 
twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  a  day,  and  as  often 
sleeping  out,  miles  from  the  transport,  without 
bite  or  sup.      Swinging  southward,   our  left  fo 
awful  ground  along  the  Drakensberg  crest,  the 
us  moving  through  the  foot-hills.     The  eve  of  IV 
Day,   1902,  found  us  in  a  thick  fog  holding  i 
venient    crest    not    twenty   miles   from    Harri 
Before  the  fog  came  down  we  had  seen  about 
hundred  of  the  enemy  with  a  large  number  of 
safely  in  the  net. 

At  dawn  I  sat  with  Kawlinson  looking  out  o\ 
country  waiting  for  the  fog  to  lift.  When  it 
we  saw  a  sight  which  rejoiced  our  hearts,  for 
in  front  of  us,  an  hour's  ride  away,  was  colle 
vast  crowd  of  Boers  round  a  farm,  on  the  st 
which  stood  a  man,  who,  judging  by  his  g 
was  evidently  making  an  impassioned  speech, 
could  not  set  out  now,  neither  did  they  try  to 
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Another    bit   of    the   account   was   wiped   off 
Majuba  slate,  and  we  were  in  a  fair  way  to  being 
to  cry  quits  over  that  Pigeon  Hill  affair  which 
embittered   the   last    days    of    February   for    us 
twenty  years. 

We  had  a  few  days'  nominal  rest,  and  were  soo 
again.     I  say  nominal  rest,  because  for  my  own 
the  days  on  the  line  were  the  hardest  of  any. 
or  three  mails  with  their  crop  of  official  letters  w 
have  to  be  dealt  with,  accounts  made  up,  cash  di 
and  pay  issued,  guides  and  boys  engaged  and 
charged,  transport  and  remounts  of  the  intellig 
staff  be  got  into  shape. 

While  on  the  trek  there  was  little  writing  pea 
or  necessary.  The  worst  of  the  clerical  work  was  i 
the  cipher  telegrams.  They  were  the  curse  of  ( 
existence.  They  usually  began  to  arrive — by  1 
signal — very  soon  after  dark,  and  sometime  or  o 
before  midnight  we  would  all  be  at  work  on  a  grx 
handftd  of  pencilled  sheets  covered  with  string 
capital  letters,  trying  to  make  some  sort  of  sense 
of  them. 

Often  a  tired  and  sleepy  signaller  had  "slipp( 
cog  " — that  is  to  say,  missed  out  a  letter,  or  even  a 
and  sometimes  one  did  not  o:et  to  bed  acrain  for 
or  three  hours.     Very  pleasant  when  a  st-art  had  t 
made  at  about  three  in  the  morning. 

But  as  a  rule  the  signalling  was  very  credit* 
and  it  was  not  the  signaller's  or  anyone  else's  i 
that  the  staff  (usually  regarded  by  the  regime 
officer  as  a  highly  pampered  and  easy-living  body) 
to  spend  their  nights  under  a  leaky  waterproof  si 
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railway  north  of  Kroonstad,  but  it  was  not  a 
success.  The  share  of  our  little  lot  in  the  ca] 
was  one  small  boy ;  in  all  there  were  only  about 
prisoners.  We  had,  on  the  other  hand,  some  ] 
at  the  hands  of  our  own  men,  for  two  acci( 
occurred  in  our  columns  through  the  unforti 
mistakes  of  two  sentries  at  night.  In  each  cas( 
cause  was  the  same,  namely,  that  the  sentry- 
had  probably  been  going  through  the  quite  unnece 
performance  of  patrolling  up  and  down  on  his  b( 
got  turned  round  and  mistook  his  front.  In 
instance,  the  sentry  for  duty  at  midnight  hapj 
to  wake  up  at  about  that  hour,  got  up,  and  rel 
his  comrade  on  duty  without  telling  the  corpoi 
the  group.  The  latter  woke  a  few  minutes 
looked  at  his  watch,  and  seeing  that  it  was 
midnight,  rose  to  wake  and  post  the  relief 
sentry,  seeing  a  figure  rise  from  the  ground  alm< 
his  feet,  threw  up  his  rifle  and  shot  the  corporal 

In  the  other  case  a  man  had  gone  aw^ay  fror 
group  to  the  camp  for  some  purpose ;  as  he  reti 
in  the  darkness  he  heard  the  sentry  challenge 
sharply.  As  he  was  behind  the  sentry  (who  th< 
the  other  man  was  approaching  from  the  front 
from  the  rear),  he  took  no  notice,  and  was  immedi 
shot. 

These  two  accidents  show  the  advantage  of  a  s 
system  which  is  very  general,  though  not  univ 
in  the  French  army.  Under  this  system  sentri( 
always  posted  in  pairs,  and  one  man  of  each  p 
relieved  each  hour,  so  that  the  new  man  is  alwa 
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if  he  has  with  him  one  whose  eyes  are  already  use 
.  the  mystery  of  the  darkness  such  jumpiness  is  avoi 

South  Africa  is  a  country  of  contradictions  an 
extremes.  One  may  go  further  than  the  old  "  ri 
without  water"  saying,  for  if  you  want  water  ; 
usually  half-way  up  a  hill,  whilst  at  the  bottom 
dust  and  rocks.  It  takes  one  ten  minutes  to  lig 
smoke  in  the  prevalent  gales,  yet  a  match  accideni 
dropped  will  put  a  hundred  square  miles  in  a  blaze 

Soon   after    crossing   the    railway,    when   our 
productive  drive  was  over,  we  came  to  a  watercoi 
and  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  enough  water 
our  animals.   When  we  crossed  the  stream  the  follow 
day  it  was  up  to  the  horses'  withers,  and  a  man 
drowned. 

Reaching  the  beautiful  hills  and  crossing  of  the 
River  at  Schoeman's  Drift,  we  stopped  for  the  n 
among    orchards    full    of    figs,    pears,    walnuts, 
muscatel  grapes,  all  ripe  and  very  delightful,     1 
we  swunof  south-west,  and  after  seventeen  conseci 
days'  trekking  came  to  anchor  at  Klerksdorp. 
stay  here  was  full  of  mystery — no  one  knew  what 
going   to  happen.     Weak  horses  were  cast,  and 
chief  remount  officer  came  and  distributed  lavish 
his  stock.     Never  had  we  been  so  well  mounted  a 
were   after   our   few   days'   halt    at    the   Klerks 
terminus. 

The  scheme  which  was  hatching  eventually  bro^ 
about  what  may  be  considered  the  biggest  marc 
the  war,  for,  after  twenty-six  hours  in  the  saddle 
mean  distance  covered  by  the  troops  taking  part  ii 
operation  was  only  just  under  eighty  miles.     Di; 
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at  the  start.  The  operation — of  which  a  parallel 
not  be  found  in  any  work  on  tactics  or  history  of 
— may  be  easily  ^described. 

Holding  the  fingers  of  the  hand  outstret( 
Klerksdorp  lies  at  the  centre  of  the  wrist.  Alon^ 
edge  of  the  hand_  from  the  root  of  the  thumb  to 
of  the  little  finger^run  lines  of  blockhouses,  and  £ 
this  line  are  camped  the  columns.  Somewhere  ii 
region  of  the  fingers  lie  some  commandos  and  scat1 
parties  of  the  enemy  which  it  was  our  function  to 
in.  To  efiect  this  the  Chief  decided  to  send 
columns  out  by  night  along  the  line  of  the  fingers 
ends  of  which  should  be  reached  at  dawn,  when 
was  to  be  formed  joining  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
the  whole  country  be  driven  back  against  the  b 
house  line.  No  wheels  were  to  accompany 
columns,  with  the  exception  of  one  Cape-cart 
column  for  wounded,  and  the  pom-poms  ;  even 
and  other  mules  were  pressed  into  the  servic 
mount  men  who  had  no  horses. 

At  six  in  the  evening  we  formed  up  and  got  u 
way,  the  column  soon  afterwards  being  cut  in  half 
drift,  losing  cohesion,  and  behaving  like  an  earthv 
which  has  met  the  business  end  of  a  spade, 
entailed  a  good  deal  of  trotting  to  make  up  for 
time.  Now  trotting  in  the  dark,  when  combined 
ant-bear  holes,  is  dangerous  enough  ;  when  prospec 
holes  are  added  to  the  excavations  of  that  retiring 
elusive  beast,  the  pleasures  of  accelerated  equestr^ 
are  not  enhanced.  (A  prospecting  hole  is  a  weU  j 
five  to  fifty  feet  deep,  excavated  by  a  Kaffir  at  th( 
stigation  of  a  financier,  and  usually  sold  to  the  pi 
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land.     A  rifle  accidentally  discharged  was  heard 
the  enemy,  but  they  paid  no  attention,  thinking  i 
shot  to  have  come  from  one  of  their  own  patrols. 

At  about  midnio^ht  we  bunted  ricrht  into  Gene 
Liebenberg's  laager.  A  dozen  of  his  men  fired  at 
hard  for  a  few  minutes,  but  without  doing  a 
damage.  The  column  slid  unostentatiously  over  1 
nearest  hill,  and  we  went  on  our  way  without  replyi 
to  the  fire.  Nodding  heads,  swaying  bodies,  mile  up 
mile,  trot  and  walk,  walk  and  trot — an  interminal 
nightmare.  And  above  all  a  craving  for  a  smo] 
which  could  only  be  satisfied  at  dawn.  As  the  s 
rose  we  rubbed  our  eyes,  pulled  out  maps,  and  argt 
with  some  asperity  as  to  our  actual  position.  0 
fact,  disputed  by  none,  was  that  we  were  nearly  foi 
miles  from  our  starting-point. 

After  rounding  up  a  few  small  laagers  we  form 
line,  joined  hands — by  some  miracle — with  the  otl 
columns,  and  started  to  drive  back.  After  fc 
uneventful  hours  of  this  work  we  found  that  in  frc 
of  us  were  a  number  of  Boers  with  guns,  waggons  a 
stock.  Colonel  Dawkins  had  just  suggested  that 
his  men  had  been  in  the  saddle  for  sixteen  consecut 
hours  his  column  might  have  a  few  minutes'  rest.  1 
answer  was  an  order  to  gallop,  and  gallop  he  and  1 
rest  of  us  did.  Thus  pressed,  the  Boers  dropped  gi 
and  impedimenta  and  raced  away  towards  Klerksdo 
Some  we  saw,  in  imminent  risk  of  capture,  castl 
away  as  they  galloped  such  articles  of  British  unifo 
as  they  could  divest  themselves  of,  rather  than  r 
the  risk  of  being  caught  in  a  disguise  contravening  1 
customs  of  war. 
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capacity,  there  was  still  a  gap  on  the  right  of  t 
at  dark,  and  many  escaped  that  way.  But  ther 
quite  enough  in  the  net  to  make  the  opera 
successful  one,  and  we  were  quite  satisfied  w 
eight  o'clock  at  night,  after  twenty-six  hours' 
without  a  halt  worth  mentioning,  we  dropped  < 
horses  to  rest  for  the  night  without  either  blanl 
food. 

For  a  while  after  this  effort  our  share  of  tl 
was  dull,  and  most  days  might  well  have 
described  in  the  form  of  the  Anabasis  "  ivrevdecv  i 
7rapaa-dyya<i  Sva^  arahiov^  7refJ/irTov<;,  or  WOrds  t< 
effect,  as  reported  in  his  tiresome  elucubratic 
Mr.  Xenophon. 

How  stades  and  parasangs  work  out  into  n 
know  not,  but  the  number  of  the  two  former 
senting  twenty-eight  of  the  latter  was  the 
distance  that  we  covered  for  about  ten  days 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  who  had  charge  of  the  W 
operations.  Punctuated  as  the  work  was  by  fr€ 
night-marches,  most  of  the  troops  were  soon  a 
take  up  their  belts  a  hole  or  two.  Then  we  v 
out  west  to  the  Groot  Hart's  River,  and  there  6 
was  met  with,  for  a  party  of  the  enemy  und( 
gallant  Potgieter — who  was  killed — charged 
wich's  column  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  convo 
left  eighty  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field.  Th 
a  dreary  country.  In  the  course  of  one  man 
covered  fourteen  miles  of  dead  flat  without  ever 
ing  a  watershed  or  watercourse,  or  seeing  a  t 
farm.  Then  we  found  a  stinking  salt-pan,  and 
into  it,  and  no  one  could  come  near  me  for  a  dav 
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Sir  Ian  Hamilton  to  ask  him  to  fix  a  day  for  th 
Harvest  Home  celebration.  A  few  days  after  on 
harvesting  had  ended  we  made  a  great  drive  as  far  a 
the  Mafeking  railway,  and  then,  as  the  Peace  Confei 
ence  was  going  on,  had  to  march  back  to  Klerksdor 
in  peaceful  formation  and  sit  there  with  folded  hand 
for  a  while. 

While  at  Klerksdorp  I  had  occasion  to  go  out  wit 
a  white  flag  to  induce  some  Boer  women  to  come  in  an 
give  evidence  in  a  case  against  some  of  our  KaflE 
scouts.  The  incident  was  of  no  particular  interest  i 
itself,  and  I  only  quote  it  as  showing  what  Englis 
ponies  are  capable  of  doing.  The  distance  was  juj 
over  twenty-one  miles  in  each  direction,  and  I  g( 
there  and  back — with  an  hour's  delay  at  my  destine 
tion — in  a  few  minutes  under  the  seven  hours.  For 
little  mare  of  about  fourteen-two,  who  had  been  a  yej 
on  the  trek,  and  was  carrying  over  seventeen  stor 
over  rough  roads,  it  was  a  very  creditable  performanc 
And  on  returning  she  had  her  drink  and  went  for  h< 
feed  of  oats  as  if  she  had  only  been  for  a  gent 
breather. 

For  weeks  rumours  of  peace  had  been  in  the  ai 
so  much  so  that  we  had  begun  frankly  to  disbeheve  i 
the  possibihty  of  such  an  eventuality.  At  length,  c 
June  1,  and,  suitably  enough,  just  as  the  parade  wj 
being  formed  up  for  Divine  Service,  came  the  welcon 
wire  from  the  Chief  to  say  "  Peace  was  signed  la 
night." 
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CHAPTER  X 

MANCEUVRES  AT  HOME 

The  army  is  a  peculiar  profession.    Officers  are 
to  serve  for  nearly  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  the 
have  received  a  hundred  years  ago,  although  1 
of  living  has  more  than  doubled,   and  then, 
quarter  of  a  century's  service,  to  receive  on  ret 
a  pension  of  about  two  hundred  pounds  per 
Thirty  and  more  years  ago  the  officers  took  part 
pay  in  kind — that  is  to  say,  in  leave  and  in  tl 
amount  of  liberty  the  exigencies  of  the  service  lej 
That  is  all  changed  now.    Every  officer  has  1 
hard,  to  spend  months  under  canvas,  to  slee] 
nights  under  a  hedge  like  a  tramp,  to  write  es 
play  war-games,  and  to  take  part  in  tactical  i 
from  January  to  December.    He  has  also  to 
responsibility  for  stores  and  material  far  bey( 
value  of  anything  he  could  possibly  make  good, 
runs  the  risk,  after  twenty  or  more  years'  ser 
being  told  without  previous  warning  that  he  is  m 
required.    He  must  also  be  prepared  to  be  shot  i 
occasion  requires  it. 

It  is  probably  this  last  contingency  which  kee 
on  in  the  service.  Just  the  remote  possibility  oj 
part  in  the  greatest  sport  the  world  has  to  offer — 
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If  anything  further  were  needed  to  drive  officers  int< 
a  civiKan  career,  it  might  be  found  in  the  abuse  an( 
vilification  which  is  handed  out  to  them  when  they  g( 
on  service,  and  by  the  sneers  and  mockery  with  whicl 
are  greeted  the  best  efforts  of  the  best  officers  to  d( 
what  is  best  for  the  public  service  at  the  War  Office 
Their  hands  tied  by  a  financial  cord,  they  struggle  on 
always  hoping  to  get  the  most  important  of  the  worl 
done  somehow,  but  knowing  all  the  time  that  at  anj 
moment  an  extra  knot  may  be  tied  in  their  Treasun 
Bonds  and  that  their  work  may  all  be  wasted. 

These  same  officers  of  the  army,  abused  by  the  publi( 
so  long  as  they  wear  uniform,  seem  to  find  employmen 
very  readily  among  that  same  public  as  soon  as  eve 
they  leave,  and  the  phenomenon  of  a  retired  Captaii 
earning  his  two  thousand  a  year  and  rising  rapidly  ii 
his  business  is  a  very,  very  common  one.  The  reason  o 
this  is  that  during  their  military  service  they  have  learn' 
discipline,  and  that  discipline  is  just  as  necessary  in  i 
business  or  political  career  as  it  is  in  the  army. 

Twenty  years  ago  manoeuvres  were  the  exception 
now  they  are  the  rule.  It  used  to  be  considered  quit< 
remarkable  if  one  had  to  go  manoeuvring,  and  grea 
preparations  were  made  for  an  efficient  mess  to  be  rui 
in  our  standing  camps.  We  used  to  wear  tunics  anc 
bearskins,  and  be  thoroughly  uncomfortable,  and  th< 
day's  operations  were  generally  over  in  time  for  luncheoi 
at  two  o'clock.  Nowadays  there  are  no  standing  camps 
one  may  stop  almost  anywhere  for  the  night  (if  one  stops 
at  all),  tents  are  not  always  available,  and  we  are  dressec 
in  the  most  suitable  possible  manner  for  the  work  ii 
hand.  Operations  often  go  on  continuously  day  anc 
night,  and  many  a  time  the  men  pass  the  whole  of  th( 
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Formerly  a  night  march  was  an  operation  aboi 
a  tremendous  fuss  was  made.  We  painted  1 
discs  and  tied  them  on  our  backs,  made  lovely 
tions,  worked  out  bearings,  and  filled  our  pock 
compasses — luminous,  prismatic,  marine,  and 
wrist.  We  soon  found  out  in  Africa  that  these 
tenances  were  about  as  much  use  as  a  terrestrii 
so  we  adopted  the  far  simpler  plan  of  catching 
and  telling  him  where  we  wanted  to  go.  So 
one  arrived  at  an  entirely  different  place  to  that  h 
but  that  did  not  matter  in  the  least,  for  one  w 
as  likely  to  find  the  enemy  there  as  anywhere  eli 
he  might  have  been  "  located." 

I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  one  night  marc 
took  place  on  the  Bisley  rifle-ranges.  Fortuna 
adjutant  had  taken  the  preliminary  precaT 
dropping  lumps  of  sugar  all  along  our  route 
or  we  should  never  have  reached  our  destinatio] 
compasses  beckoned  in  every  direction  except  1 
one.  This  march  ended  by  the  General's  bug] 
knocked  off  a  high  stop-butt  by  one  of  the  rod 
off  as  a  signal  to  show  that  the  columns  had  ar 

The  compass  is  not  so  reliable  as  the  Kaffi 
hmips  of  sugar,  even  when,  as  sometimes  haj 
has  to  be  used  by  day.  For  instance,  in  the  Ne 
Manoeuvres  of  1905  there  were  thick  wooded  ei 
to  be  traversed,  and  for  this  work  it  was  cc 
advisable  to  trust  to  some  means  other  than  i 
of  Nature  for  guidance.  A  compass  was  used,  i 
a  couple  of  hours'  heavy  marching  the  colum 
forth  from  the  enclosure  at  the  place  whert 
entered.     The  directing  officer  had  forgotten  th 
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tacked  one  afternoon  most  unexpectedly.  In  accordai 
with  custom,  all  tents  were  struck,  and  we  were  favou] 
by  the  sight  of  the  distinguished  General  who  co 
manded  our  side  jumping  on  his  tent  in  the  endeav( 
to  flatten  it  out,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  his  servj 
was  still  inside  it.  This  was  Sir  William  Butler,  w 
was,  as  everyone  knows,  a  most  astute  commander,  a 
not  one  likely  to  be  caught  out. 

During  those  same  manoeuvres  we  were  one  nif 
expecting  an  attack  from  General  Clery's  force.  Fu 
three-quarters  of  our  troops  were  put  on  outpost  du 
and  a  quite  impenetrable  periphery  was  formed  ab( 
our  camp.  As  Sir  WilHam  remarked  in  conversatic 
"  If  I  am  surprised,  everyone  will  hear  of  it ;  but 
one  will  ever  bother  to  inquire  how  many  men  I  1: 
on  outpost  duty." 

Talking  of  surprise  recalls  an  incident  which  tc 

place  when  Lord  Methuen  was  commanding  the  Ho 

District.    He  was  inspecting  a  battalion  of  Scots  Guar 

and  the  whole  of  the  eight  companies  were  extended 

a  line  of  pickets.      Every  officer  had  to  make  his  c 

positions,  and  also  to  draw  a  sketch  of  the  ground 

company  occupied.     The  weather  was  foggy,  and  i 

sketch,  consequently,  hard  to  make.     Lord  Hamill 

of  Dalzell,  arguing  that  he  was  certain  to  have  to  sh 

up  the  sketch,  whereas  the  chances  were  seven  to  ( 

against  his  particular  company  being  attacked,  used  i 

limited  time  at  his  disposal  in  the  cartographical  wo 

and   chanced   his  dispositions.     When   Lord   Methi 

galloped  up  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  Life  Gua 

he  found  Lord  Hamilton  totally  unprepared,  and 

marked  severely  :  "  Lord  Hamilton,  you  are  surprise< 
rru_   i„ i„  4.u„*.  xT„~:i4- —   ^J   iV-:_i_  ^t . 
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are  far  greater  than  they  used  to  be,  for  pr 
have  realized  that  the  troops  do  little  damage,  j 
know  that  the  damage  done  is  always  paid  for 
used  in  old  days  to  be  able  to  move  only  o 
limited  areas,  and  our  operations  were  sadly 
and  unreal  in  consequence. 

Some  years  ago  all  preparations  had  been  i 
the  use  of  a  large  area  near  Aldershot.  The  pr 
had  been  most  obUging  and  friendly,  and  free 
tion  was  possible  everywhere  on  the  ground 
exception.  Just  one  shooting  landlord  won 
nothing  to  do  with  the  military,  and  refus( 
facility.  He  was  a  foreign  Jew,  but  a  na 
British  subject — more  British  in  some  ways 
native  bom,  and  ever  insisting  upon  his  newly 
nationality  ;  so  his  grief  and  indignation  may  be 
when  he  saw  on  the  back  of  the  manoeuvre 
notice  to  the  effect  that  "  Troops  may  move 
the  manoeuvre  area  with  the  exception  of  the 
marked  in  red.  These  portions  are  the  pre 
Herr  Otto  Streumann,  who  has  refused  leav( 
land  to  be  used.""    The  "  Herr "'  cut  him  to  the 

Every  year  in  the  newspapers  we  see  lett 
"  Ornithologist,"  "  Lover  of  Nature,"'  etc.,  p 
against  the  use  by  the  troops  of  some  particu 
of  ground.  These  gentle  scribes  aver  that  it  is 
the  barren  parts  of  the  New  Forest  that  the  M 
stonechat  makes  his  nest  (why  he  should  m{ 
August  or  September  no  one  knows),  or  that  t 
the  South  Downs  by  the  troops  will  cause  the 
elimination  from  the  "  Book  of  British  Birds 
Trans-Alai   bush-squawker.      What  can   this 
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the  jumpers  of  our  cretaceous  formations,  no  one  wi] 
one  jot  the  worse.  But  if  we  are  constantly  giving 
to  sentimental  naturalists  and  to  private  interests, 
training  of  our  troops  will  be  impaired,  and  the  inst 
tion  of  Territorial  units  rendered  even  more  difficult 
discouraging  than  it  already  is.  Let  the  training  of 
men  be  thus  interfered  with,  and  the  birds  will  per] 
profit  thereby.  I  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
another  bird  may  settle,  nest,  and  multiply  within 
coast — an  eagle  ;  not  a  golden  one,  but  the  black  var 

Fortunately,  we  are  able  to  say  truthfully  for 
'present  that  no  troops  in  the  world  are  the  equal  of 
regulars  in  minor  tactics,  but  it  would  be  idle  to  pre 
that  we  even  begin  to  understand  the  handling 
movement  of  large  bodies,  for  the  very  sufficient  re 
that  we  have  no  large  bodies  to  handle.  We  n 
quite  a  fuss  if  we  turn  out  two  whole  division 
manoeuvres ;  the  French  and  other  great  Contine 
nations  have  annual  manoeuvres  including  two  or  i 
army  corps,  and  do  not  think  they  are  doing  anyt 
very  big. 

One  of  the  greatest  changes  of  recent  years,  or  rs 
the  change  which  affects  the  officers  and  troops  of 
army  most,  is  the  reduction  of  the  time  spent  in  st 
ing  about  and  waiting.  The  tendency  to  arrive  or 
ground  much  too  soon  is  universal,  for  people  f( 
that  in  arriving  too  early  one  is  just  as  unpunctui 
in  arriving  too  late.  It  is  only  by  stem  repressic 
self,  and  by  firm  action  by  the  staff,  that  this  tend 
can  be  overcome. 

Some  years  ago  the  commander  of  a  Contin( 
army  corps  decided  to  inspect  the  infantry  of  his  ^ 
Division,  and  intimated  to  his  chief  of  the  staff 
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the  last  moment,  the  chief  of  the  staff  took  upon  ] 
to  give  orders  to  the  two  Brigadiers  that  thei] 
mands  should  be  ready  lined  up  at  a  quarter  pas 
In  issuing  their  instructions  to  the  officers  comm 
regiments  the  two  last-named  officials  intimate 
the  regiments  should  be  on  parade  at  half-past 
for  both  Brigadiers  possessed  the  most  unde 
quality  of  liking  to  see  to  everything  themselves 
four  Colonels  of  the  four  regiments,  with  their  ui 
three-battaUon  units  to  manage,  and  each  wis! 
shine  with  a  view  to  future  advancement,  ordere 
parades  for  five  o'clock,  and  it  was  for  that  earl 
that  the  twelve  battalion  commanders  were  cor 
These  excellent  souls,  fearing  the  results  of  too  ( 
libations  on  the  steadiness  of  their  commands,  ( 
parade  for  1  a.m.  They  deemed  that  this  wou 
ample  time  for  the  recuperation  of  the  unstea( 
for  the  elimination  of  such  as  were  past  prayi 
"  Night  operations,  by  Jove  V  exclaimed  the  co 
commanders.  "  We  shall  have  to  distribute  ai 
tion  and  tie  luminous  discs  on  ourselves.  Bette 
lots  of  time.'*  So  the  forty-eight  companie; 
ordered  to  be  out  at  eleven  at  night. 

On  receiving  this  order  the  ninety-six  subalte 
trusted  with  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  ai 
half-companies   decided   that   their    commands 
parade  at  nine,  as  by  this  means  everyone  wc 
prevented  from  going  out  of  barracks  on  pass, 
was  so,  and  in  their  turn  the  hundred  and  nin( 
sergeants  commanding  sections    anticipated  the 
tions  of  their  immediate  hierarchical  superiors 
space  of  one  hour. 
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"  Look  ye,  my  lambs.  There's  a  parade  for  inspe 
by  the  old  'un  at  eight  on  Friday  night.  Maybe 
asked  us  all  to  supper,  but  I  don't  think.  Anyho'v 
you  beauties  are  going  down  on  to  parade  clean, 
not  going  to  be  in  for  it  just  because  you  choose  to 
out  anyhow.  So  you'll  show  yourselves  clean  he 
six  o'clock,  and  don't  you  forget  it.  And  now  yoi 
get  on  with  it." 

When  the  inspecting  General  rode  down  the  ran] 
remarked  genially  that  never  in  his  long  experience 
troops  achieved  such  a  state  of  qualified  filthiness. 
added  that  leave  in  that  particular  division  woul 
an  unknown  quantity  for  quite  a  while  to  come, 
please  would  the  chief  staff  officer  let  him  have  the 
fidential  reports  of  all  the  field  officers,  for  he  v 
like  to  add  a  few  words.  And  now  they  might  di 
and  make  their  peace  with  the  inspector  of  nuisa 
His  conmiination  service  being  concluded,  the  Ge 
rode  away,  and  none  durst  tell  him  that  the  troopj 
then  been  over  sixteen  hours  on  parade. 

***** 

In  old  days  manoeuvres  used  to  be  treated  rati 
a  merry  picnic,  and  not  as  the  most  important 
of  the  military  year.  Chiefly  the  men's  comfort 
studied,  and  sufficient  rest  and  food  were  of  paran 
importance.  Within  the  recollection  of  living  mei 
officer  commanding  a  battalion  of  the  regiment  to  \ 
the  writer  has  the  honour  to  belong  took  his  conn 
over  to  Chobham  CJonunon  from  Windsor,  kept 
out  all  night  without  tents,  and  marched  them 
the  following  day.  For  this  offence  he  was  haled  b 
the  powers  at  the  War  Office,  severely  censured, 
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We  of  the  present  day  take  our  manoeuvres  very 
seriously.  We  work  very  hard,  and  a  strong  spi 
emulation  is  abroad.  Those  who  still  have  stea 
blow  off  after  the  operations  can  do  so  at  the  " 
wow,"  or  conference,  which  takes  place  most  ev( 
at  about  six. 

It  is  a  marvel  that  eternal  enmities  are  not  enger 
at  these  symposiums,  for  the  keenness  is  terrific,  i 
is  an  imposing  sight  to  see  strong  men,  their 
shaking  with  emotion,  explaining  how  at  the  c 
moment  it  had  been  they,  and  not  the  other  h 
who  held  the  crest  and  had  twenty-five  and  a  hali 
panics  in  line,  all  firing ;  whereas  the  others  ha 
two  companies,  both  of  which  were  out  of  ammm 
All  this  is  usually  in  absolute  contradiction  of  wh 
opponent  had  said,  and  often  enough  is  in  conflic 
the  evidence  of  one's  senses. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  the  impression  given 
"  pow-wows  "  is  quite  different  to  the  impression 
in  the  field.  At  the  "  pow-wow  "  one  has  alwaj 
numerical  superiority ;  in  the  field  one  is  generally  ] 
for  help,  and  yelling  loud  and  plenty.  As  our  g 
staff  officer  told  us  one  day  (something  similar  wi 
by  the  Pres'dent  in  the  American  Civil  War),  if  yo 
messages  sent  in  from  the  advanced  line  you  are 
to  the  belief  that  each  officer  who  has  sent  in  a  m 
is  confronted  by  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  army, 
this  is  part  of  the  permanent  truth  that  every  indi 
imagines  that  the  world  revolves  very  much  roui 
personally,  and  that  if  he  were  to  drop  out  som 
would  happen  to  the  solar  system.  As  a  mai 
fact,  he   is  wrong.    The  precession  of  the  equi 
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Many  of  our  most  promineiit  officers  to-day  gi\ 
the  impression  that  they  must  be  the  lineal  descer 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Butler,  who  used  to  prefa 
exposition  of  his  view  of  the  tactical  situation  l 
following  words :  "  Your  Royal  Highness,  the  d 
tions  I  adopted,  which  enabled  me  to  inflict  s 
crushing  defeat  upon  my  opponent,  were  as  follow 

The  same  Napoleonic  attitude  towards  orders  i 
force  was  also  noticeable  in  the  manoeuvres  of 
when  both  commanders  on  the  same  day  preface(] 
mstractions  approximately  to  the  following  ( 
"  After  the  success  which  characterized  the  opei 
of  the  army  on  the  9th  instant.  .  .  ."  Thus  ev( 
was  pleased. 

The  framing  of  manoeuvre  schemes  is  anxiou 
difficult  work,  for  a  line  badly  expressed  in  one  < 

ideas "  may  stultify  the  whole  of  the  procee 
Many  years  ago  one  of  our  best-known  Generals 
deceased,  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  scheme  whic 
been  set  by  another  officer  of  about  his  own  stai 
He  took  advantage  of  a  loophole  in  the  wording 
gave  orders  for  a  march  to  go  and  join  his  ima^ 
main  body  at  Bristol.  This  would  have  taken  him 
out  of  the  manoeuvre  area,  and  he  would  never 
met  the  real  enemy ;  so  the  directing  stafi  invei 
tidal  wave,  which  drowned  the  imaginary  force 
the  evasive  commander  was  obliged  to  put  up  a 
on  the  hills  above  Shaftesbury. 

At  Aldershot  exists  (or  existed)  a  race  of  " ; 
mai,"  who  carried  on  their  backs  a  large  tin  an 
pensed  drinks  of  sherbet  to  the  soldiers.  They 
the  best  judges  of  a  tactical  scheme  in  the  work 
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staff  at  Aldershot  he  had  only  once  drawn  up  a  sch 
which  beat  the  "  fizzer-men/' 

As  regards  marching  power,  our  army  never  seen 
compare  favourably  with  Continental  armies.  I 
sought  in  vain  for  a  rational  way  of  accounting  for 
fact.  It  is  possible  that  our  army  is  drawn  pre 
tionally  more  from  the  towns  than  are  those  of 
Continent,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  town-dweller's 
are  inclined  to  atrophy,  so  little  use  does  he  ha\ 
make  of  them  with  the  modem  improvement  in 
munications.  It  is  certain  that  our  men  carry 
weight  and  march  less  well  than  even  the  mod( 
marchers  on  the  Continent. 

There  is  this  to  be  said — that  we  march  far  b 
than  we  used  to,  for  training  is  pretty  well  contin 
from  February  to  October,  and  to  the  greater  calls 
made  on  the  men  they  have  made  a  great  resp 
However  tired  they  may  be  on  arrival  in  camp, 
always  seem  to  be  plenty  who  are  fit  to  kick  a  foe 
about ;  and  this  fact  struck  one  of  the  foreign  atti 
in  South  Africa,  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  em 
remarks  thereon  in  one  of  his  official  reports  t 
Government. 

At  the  manoeuvres  near  Winchester  in  1910  we 
treated  to  an  innovation  in  the  shape  of  a  visit  fr 
Canadian  corps  which  had  been  brought  over  b] 
generosity  of  their  Colonel,  Sir  Henry  Pellatt.  0: 
Sunday  their  camp  was  crowded  with  visitors,  am 
whom  were  many  ignorant  yokels,  who  felt  sadl; 
frauded  at  finding  that  our  visitors  were  white,  wo 
feathers,  moccasins,  or  tomahawks,  and  had  no  s 
hanging  to  their  belts. 
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could  do  they  could  do.  Very  few  of  them  fell  ox 
the  march,  and  they  soon  caught  on  to  the  work  ii 
field,  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  up  to  this 
these  men  had  had  no  real  training  of  any  kind — o 
few  days'  drill  a  year — and  that  discipline  in  the 
mon  sense  of  the  word  was  of  the  lightest.  Disci 
of  one  kind  was  sternly  enforced,  though,  for  we  1 
of  a  case  where  a  man  had  looked  too  often  upoi 
bottle,  so  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  bought  him  i 
of  plain  clothes,  handed  him  a  ticket  back  to  Cai 
and  packed  him  off  home  without  a  moment's  del 

During  a  visit  the  writer  made  to  Canada  in  the  c 
of  the  past  smnmer  he  heard  rumours  to  the  effect 
other  officers  commanding  corps  were  likely  to 
their  regiments  over.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
be  done,  for  these  visits  are  an  excellent  lesson  bot 
ourselves  and  for  the  troops  of  the  Dominion. 

The  visits  of  some  of  the  representatives  of  ove 
corps  are  occasionally  productive  of  queer  imprej 
on  the  mind  of  the  visitor.  A  native  soldier,  se 
London  from  Kavirondo,  in  East  Africa,  to  be  prese 
the  Coronation  of  King  Edward,  was  asked  on  his  r 
what  had  impressed  him  most  during  his  visit, 
much  demur  it  was  eHcited  from  him  that  he  had 
most  struck  by  a  huge  pjrramid  of  eggs  which  h( 
seen  in  a  grocer's  window.  Railways,  steamers,  1 
ings,  mechanism  were  all  beyond  his  comprehei 
They  were  part  of  the  witchcraft  of  the  white  man 
had,  therefore,  to  be  taken  as  granted.  Eggs  he  1 
eggs  he  could  understand,  and  that  sufficient  hen 
should  be  collected  to  make  a  pile  three  feet  higl 
a  marvel  within  the  grasp  of  his  uneducated  brain. 


CHAPTER  XI 

MOROCCO 

In  1905  the  international  disagreements  about  Mor 
were  in  full  swing,  and  my  brother  had  just  been 
pointed  Minister  at  Tangier.  One  of  his  first  di 
was  to  ride  up  to  Fez  in  state  to  present  his  creden 
to  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz.  It  is  customary  on  such  exj 
tions  for  the  Minister  to  take  with  him  two  or  t 
military  officers  (on  aesthetic  grounds  probably),  ai 
was  right  glad  to  be  invited  to  go  on  such  an  interes 
trip.  Captain  Malcolm,  of  the  Argyll  and  Suther 
Highlanders,  was  one  of  the  others,  and  a  brave  s 
he  made  in  his  kilt  and  cutlery,  though  he  had  the 
fortune,  just  as  we  were  starting  for  the  official  re 
tion  by  H.M.  the  Sultan,  to  break  the  chin-strap  o 
feather  bonnet.  This  obliged  him  to  balance  that 
posing  coif  carefully  on  his  right  forehead  the  whil 
rode  in  a  kilt  through  the  tortuous  streets  of  the  M 
rebin  capital.  Few  would  have  carried  out  so  gi 
fully  as  he  this  delicate  Cinquevallian  act.  But  tt 
anticipation. 

Tattenbach  and  St.  Rene  Taillandier  were  at 
capital,  and  it  was  important  to  hurry  up  the  Br 
Mission,  so  that  its  chief  might  throw  his  weight 
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Malcolm  and  I  reached  Gibraltar  per  P.  and  0.  af 
a  pleasant  journey,  embittered  only  by  the  presence 
the  usual  tiresome  fellow-traveller  who  insists  on  tell 
the  hoary-headed  chestnut  of  the  official  who  was 
way  of  being  at  Perim,  but  in  reaUty  remained 
London.  At  Gibraltar  we  were  picked  up  by  torpec 
boat  No.  93,  and  on  her  chattering  decks  travelled 
state  to  Tangier.  The  only  mishap  was  when  1 
clothing  of  the  ship's  dog  got  jammed  in  the  steeri 
gear,  and  we  whizzed  round  like  a  puppy  chasing  its  t 
(Why  is  it  that  people  insist  on  referring  to  "  Tangier 
when  the  place  owns  no  final  "  s  "  ?  Again,  why  do 
many  folk  refer  to  the  Tyrol  ?  If  the  Tyrol,  why  ] 
the  Turkey  or  the  France  ?  It  would  be  equally  corr 
and  rational.) 

What  a  delightful  place  is  Tangier !  Like  Lisbon 
only  needs  the  attraction  of  gambKng-rooms  to  ena 
it  to  put  the  nose  of  the  Ri\aera  out  of  joint.  Much 
the  local  energy  of  Tangier,  as  of  Fez,  seems  to 
expended  in  making  things  disagreeable  for  the  Je 
and  in  keeping  that  long-sufiering  and  omnipresent  r 
in  a  state  of  subjection.  They  may  not  wear  colon 
clothing  (no  purple  and  fine  Unen  for  the  Semite 
Morocco),  nor  turban,  tarboosh,  nor  shoes.  If  tl 
have  very  tender  toes,  it  appears  that  they  beco 
"  protected  subjects "  of  a  foreign  Power,  and  tl 
shoes  are  allowed  them.  The  application  of  an  analog 
shoe  regulation  in  London  would  be  curious.  P; 
Lane  and  the  Stock  Exchange  would  look  fine,  £ 
many  an  unsuccessful  speculator  would  go  to  the  op 
in  shooting-boots  in  the  hopes  of  a  happy  time  walk 
down  a  crowded  row  of  stalls. 
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Tangier  is  not  a  very  reposeful  place,  as  the 
like  all  others  of  the  Arab  race,  likes  to  bum  pc 
There  was  some  religious  festival  on  during  our 
and  the  firing  was  pretty  well  continuous.  If  the 
is  restless  at  night  he  gets  out  his  gun,  opens  the 
door  (if  there  be  one),  and  bangs  of?  a  shot  into  the 
to  the  glory  of  Allah,  and  so  back  to  bed,  filled  wi 
comforting  knowledge  that  if  he  cannot  sleep  no 
can  for  the  moment  his  neighbours.  Sometimes  tl 
is  loaded,  more  often  not.  But  when  the  Germai 
peror  came  there  were  plenty  of  bullets  flying  j 
There  was  no  ill-feeling  about  it,  for  the  Moors  : 
street  knew  nothing  of  the  German  Empire.  They  s 
felt  that  a  Sheikh  coming  in  so  big  a  ship  should 
the  best  they  could  give  ;  so  they  gave  it,  much 
discomfort  and  anxiety. 

Dining  out  in  Tangier  is  quite  a  complicated  pr< 
ing.  We  were  three  in  the  house.  For  us  to 
bread  and  other  viands  with  our  friends  necessitat( 
mobilization  of  our  three  selves,  of  three  horses,  c 
men,  and  of  one  lantern.  Four  men  sounds  rati 
excessive  detachment  of  valetaille,  but  it  is  nece 
One  of  them  led  the  way  with  a  lantern,  to  each 
other  three  belonged  a  horse,  for  the  Moroccan  1: 
being  all  stallions,  have  many  little  private  difEe: 
to  settle,  and  if  one  man  tried  to  hold  two  hors 
would  probably  be  involved  in  a  scuffle. 

My  first  experience  of  the  local  steed  was  ths 
mount,  after  trying  to  bite  and  strike  the  most  ^ 
servant  of  the  legation,  "  changed  ends,"  landec 
one,  two  in  the  back,  and  then  reared  up  and  fel 
backwards  on  me ;  but  I  saw  it  coming,  and  s 
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cellency  in  his  fall,  got  up,  danced  lightly  on  him, 
then  stood  as  quietly  as  any  old  sheep.  The  nat 
are  provided  against  fortuitous  displacement  by  ha\ 
deep  saddles,  with  pommel  and  cantle  which  reach 
to  the  brace-buttons  (not  that  any  native  wears  bra 
fore  and  aft,  thus  giving  the  rider  some  security  of  teni 

The  most  imposing-looking  horseman  in  Tangier,  i 
a  constant  visitor  at  the  Legation,  was  the  famous  E 
Maclean,  who  often  cheered  us  with  his  bagpipes  : 
invariable  good-humour.  This  was  before  his  visil 
Raisuli,  but  I  believe  that  even  his  sojourn  with  t 
disagreeable  brigand  only  depressed  him  for  the  mom< 

We  tried  our  best  to  hurry  up  the  formation  of 
caravan — heart-breaking  work  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
the  Arab  does  not  bestir  himself  for  anyone.  The  ho 
had  to  come  from  Fez,  one  hundred  and  fifty  mules  h 
another  place,  and  camels  from  yet  another.  The  I 
tnans  formed  the  heavy  supply  column,  and  mo^ 
contrary  to  the  military  custom,  a  day  or  two  ah 
of  us. 

In  course  of  time  we  got  away  and  dribbled  out 
Tangier,  escorted  by  most  of  the  local  "  nobs,"  and 
lowed  at  wide  intervals  by  belated  pack-animals,  ^ 
punctuated  the  road  we  had  followed.  The  stragg] 
was  a  daily  occurrence,  and,  according  to  the  Kafi 
law  of  Mohammedan  lands,  the  most  needed  loads  w 
always  on  the  last  animal  to  arrive. 

The  local  chiefs  were  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
progress  through  their  district,  and  provided  escorts  i 
guards.  One  night  the  guard  kept  us  awake  for  sc 
time  quarrelling  as  to  the  possession  of  a  hedgehog 
novel  source  of  dissension.  When  travelling  down 
mvself  later.  I  usuallv  started  at  two  in  thft  mnmi 
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namely,  finding  and  waking  the  sentries  who  w 
way  of  watching  over  the  camp. 

One  comes  across  strange  remedies  in  Africa.  ( 
particular  trip  I  heard  of  a  new  cure  for  a  stye.  On 
six  grains  of  barley  and  six  small  pebbles,  and 
them  alternately  and  at  equal  intervals  across  a  i 
footpath.  The  person  who  first  breaks  the  line  g 
stye. 

Li  Fez,  where  smallpox  is  always  rampant,  the 
children  are  given  a  scab  of  a  smallpox  patient  tc 
a  plum.  Thus  they  acquire  the  most  virulent  f 
the  disease,  but  never  get  it  a  second  time  if  th 
through  the  first.  As  a  form  of  vaccination  this 
rather  drastic.  We  ourselves  were  vaccinated 
other  Tuesday  until  it  "  took."  In  most  cases  ii 
did,  so  we  suspected  that  the  purveyor  of  vac( 
Gibraltar  had  "  sold  us  a  pup  " — or  perhaps  con 
milk. 

Having  been  assured  that  rain  at  that  season 
year  was  out  of  the  question,  we  were  all  well  pi 
with  waterproofs  (oh,  that  "  oldest  inhabitant 
*'  local  knowledge  "  racket ;  what  a  lot  of  trouble 
given  to  the  inexperienced  traveller !),  and  mans 
keep  passably  dry  in  the  downpour.  Those  w] 
solar  topees  soon  had  a  glutiuous  mass  of  gree 
about  their  ears. 

The  men  were  really  very  good  at  pitching  and  s 
the  tents,  and  there  was  a  sturdy  Httle  fellow 
them  who  was  a  great  joy.    He  was  the  Marcelin 
show,  and  ran  about  encouraging  others  and  sh 
"  Gott  im  Himmel  V* — at  least,   that  was  the 
which  reached  our  ears.    Mr.  Irwin,  our  expert,  { 
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increase  of  German  influence  in  Morocco.  (The  V 
Office  spell  it  Marocco,  but  I  like  the  Foreign  Ofl 
spelling  better.) 

Etiquette  interfered  rather  with  comfort  in  one  sn 
matter.  The  protocol  forbids  the  "  Bashado 
(Minister)  coming  into  camp  before  his  tent  is  ready- 
receive  him,  and  this  means  that  unless  his  tent  had  \ 
far  ahead  on  the  march  we  had,  after  reconnoitring, 
hide  just  round  the  comer  out  of  sight,  and  then  r 
pompously  in  after  aU  was  made  ready.  Thus  one  \ 
often  obliged  to  wait  a  long  time  outside  instead 
coming  in,  getting  off  boots  and  saddles,  and  resting 
whatever  tent  happened  to  be  pitched.  Not  that  ■ 
Moor  likes  getting  the  saddle  off.  He  will  leave  it 
for  hours  until  the  horse  is  perfectly  cool.  Neither  ^ 
he  water  a  horse  till  long  after  he  comes  in,  and  oi 
not  till  late  at  night ;  and  so  used  are  the  horses  to  t 
custom  that  most  of  them  wiU  not  drink  on  the  ma: 
even  when  up  to  their  knees  in  water.  The  mules'  pa 
saddles  were  not  taken  off  for  twelve  days,  and 
shuddered  to  think  what  some  of  the  poor  backs  w 
like  underneath  them. 

In  the  course  of  our  journey  up  we  camped  not 
from  one  of  the  Sultan's  "  mahallas  "  (armies),  and  too] 
into  our  heads  to  ride  over  and  call  on  its  command 
These  "mahallas"  are  strong mihtarydetachmentscharj 
(in  the  past  tense  ;  no  one  professes  or  attempts  to  k( 
the  peace  nowadays)  with  the  maintenance  of  order 
the  country  districts.  This  they  effect,  or  fail  to  effe 
Durely  by  moral  suasion,  as  it  never  enters  into  the  ht 
of  the  commanding  officer  to  send  out  a  patrol,  raic 
brigand,  or  effect  an  arrest  for  an  offence.    They  sim] 
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When  the  troops  are  short  of  food,  or  the  of 
petty  cash,  they  send  out  and  incarcerate  som( 
who  has  rashly  given  evidence  of  being  in  a  c< 
other  than  that  of  absolute  penury.  Him  they  1 
ill-treat  till  the  victim  has  bailed  himself  out ; 
becomes  a  case  of  "  Next,  please." 

No  drill  or  discipline  of  any  kind  is  taught 
the  movements  of  the  *'  present '"  and  "  shouldei 
words  of  command  are  given  in  English,  and  are 
out  in  a  manner  which  would  give  our  drill-ser^ 
succession  of  fits.  All  the  troops  do  is  to  sit,  i 
and  sleep,  and  drink  mint  tea,  and  occasionally 
hemp  with  lamentable  results. 

We  were  entertained  at  tea  in  a  large  circul 
where  the  commander,  a  man  of  thirty,  and  his 
in  command,  a  lad  of  seventy,  together  with  other 
received  us  sitting  round  on  quilts.  Tea  was  p 
in  our  honour,  and  made  by  an  expert  in  our  p 
He  stuffed  the  pot  with  green  mint  and  lumps 
sugar,  tasting  it  (and  pouring  back  the  dregs  of 
into  the  pot)  until  the  brew  was  to  his  liking, 
statutory  second  and  third  cups  all  the  cups  were  c 
on  large  trays,  and  it  was  about  twenty  to  one 
one  getting  one's  own  cup  again. 

At  El  K'sar,  the  only  town  of  any  size  on  tl 
we  were  received  by  a  guard  of  honour,  under  t 
mand  of  a  Major  who  had  just  completed  two  : 
army  service.  He  had,  as  is  customary,  bou 
rank,  and  would  have  to  recoup  himself  out 
men's  pay,  by  selling  their  arms  and  clothing, 
falsifying  his  returns.  Two  drummers  and  two 
accompanied  the  cohort,  and  the  latter  were  f; 
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Every  few  miles  along  the  road  we  found  a  s 
lying  with  its  throat  cut,  and  from  the  side  would  c 
out  some  wretched  creature  who  had  made  this  "  s 
fice  "  to  the  Bashador  to  induce  him  to  look  into, 
if  possible  redress,  his  wrongs.  Sometimes  these  wr 
turned  out  to  be  rights,  sometimes  they  could  be 
justed  by  the  intervention  of  the  Kaid,  more  oftei 
that  could  be  done  was  to  promise  that  suitable  k 
sentations  should  be  made  at  Fez. 

It  is  most  curious  that  in  a  country  so  fanati 
Moslem  as  Morocco,  and  where  the  Nazarene  is  so 
versally  contemned,  the  people  should  apply  to  a 
fectly  strange  Christian  and  ask  him  to  give  or  pre 
them  justice.  The  truth  is  that  here  the  balanc 
native  justice  is  swayed,  not  by  right,  but  by 
heaviest  purse.  Dollars  outweigh  facts  in  the  scale, 
the  people  know  that  the  men  sent  out  to  repr( 
foreign  nations  will  at  all  events  take  an  unbiassed 
of  the  matter.  But  the  flood  of  untruth  let  loos 
these  wayside  courts  is  phenomenal,  and  would  ma 
cheap  American  newspaper  green  with  envy. 

El  K'sar,  viewed  from  the  roof  of  the  house  wher 
lunched,  and  belonging  to  the  Sherif  of  Wazan,  -w 
most  picturesque  place.  A  sea  of  flat  roofs,  with 
white  dome  of  a  saint's  tomb,  or  a  graceful  sq 
minaret,  dotted  here  and  there,  bounded  on  one 
by  groves  of  olives  and  oranges,  and  on  the  othe 
rolling  grass  plains  which  billowed  back  to  the  dif 
purple  hills.  Also  Moorish  domestic  life  coulC 
studied  in  a  manner  more  intimate  than  our  own  a 
tecture  and  manner  of  life  admit.  Beautiful  as  was 
view,  the  town  did  not  bear  close  inspection.    Eidii 
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barely  ten  feet  wide.    Such  is  El  K'sar  on  a  co 
day.    I  pray  that  I  may  never  visit  it  in  the  he 

Our  camp  was  enormous  and  cumbrous,  th 
were  heavy  double  erections,  with  high  walls  a 
linings.  The  latter  were  very  pleasant  till  ra 
when  their  dye  departed  from  the  fabric  on 
property  of  the  inmate.  One  morning,  after  un 
heavy  rain,  Mr.  Ovey,  the  Secretar}^  of  Legati< 
peared  at  breakfast  coloured  from  head  to  foot 
roseate  hues  of  the  Dublin  Bay  prawn.  Th( 
being  of  a  texture  which  absorbed  water  like  a  i 
and  dried  less  readily  than  that  useful  article,  t 
soon  weighted  them  to  such  an  extent  that  -w 
forced  to  stop  and  wait  for  fine  weather — a  t: 
delay. 

In  the  intervals  of  sunshine  we  went  hare-hun 
horseback,  armed  with  sticks,  which  we  hurled 
quarry.  This  sport  is  known  as  cJiasse  a  matrac^ 
matraque  being  a  short  stick  of  the  knobkerry 
A  French  lexicographer  rather  missed  the  poin 
he  published  the  following  information  in  his  diet; 
**  Matraque,  n.f-,  Petit  animal  algerien  qu'on  c 
cheval  avec  une  lourde  canne."  It  is  nearly  e 
fun  for  the  hare  as  for  the  hunter,  and  not  ne 
dangerous.  There  was  also  a  little  dove-shootii 
the  best  shooting  was  at  the  blue  rocks  in  Fez, 
be  spoken  of  later. 

The  journey  up  has  been  too  often  described  i 
much  interest,  but  as  the  reception  on  arrival  wi 
ably  never  be  repeated  it  is  worthy  of  mentio 
Such  a  reception  will  not  be  repeated,  because  \^ 
up  in  the  salad  (or  rather  the  kiimmel  and  bicyc 
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whoever   happens    to    have    been    pitchforked    on 
the  throne.    If  the  existing  ruler  of  Morocco  wa 
music,  he  orders  in  a  singer,  or  tinkers  up  one  of  ' 
Man  Abdul's  gramophones ;  if  he  wants  soldiers,  he 
to — to  want,  I  mean. 

As  we  processed  up  to  the  walls  of  Fez  we  were  ] 
by  one  picturesque  group  of  horsemen  after  anot] 
with  snowy  robes  and  hoods,  gay  saddlery,  and  squeal 
mounts  with  long  tails  and  ever-ready  teeth.  Our  pa 
rolled  up  (and  looked)  like  a  snowball,  and  eventu; 
we  found  ourselves  riding  between  rows  of  men  dres 
like  soldiers,  but  they  were  most  of  them  perfo 
ing  on  this  occasion  only.  There  were  more  men  t" 
rifles,  and  in  order  to  complete  the  deficiency  some 
the  men  had  swords  and  others  had  armed  themsel 
with  the  cleaning-rods  of  their  opposite  number. 

A  neat  description  of  the  personnel  of  the  Moo: 
army  was  once  given  by  a  humorous  and  observant  yoi 
officer  as  follows :  *'  The  ranks  of  the  Moorish  army 
filled  by  those  persons  whose  physical  imperfections 
not  of  a  sufficiently  marked  or  revolting  descriptioD 
insure  their  maintenance  by  casual  charity." 

RidiQg  along  under  the  crenelated  walls  of  the  wonc 
ful  old  town,  our  ears  were  greeted  by  a  constantly 
creasing  volume  of  sound,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  ^ 
sometimes  possible  to  catch  a  fragment  of  an  air.  ' 
music  emanated  from  the  Sultan's  private  band  of  soi 
thing  like  a  hundred  performers,  who  were  drawn  up 
the  roadside  to  do  us  honour.  Such  a  wild  orgy  of  col 
never  was  seen,  for  no  two  of  the  artists  seemed  to 
dressed  alike,  and  colour  ran  riot  through  the  gre( 
ochres,  and  blues — red  only  was  scarce.    The  gem 
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fancies.  That  is  all ;  undemeatli  he  may  wear  an;\ 
or  nothing ;  no  inquiries  are  made.  The  sole  qua 
tion  for  a  Court  bandsman  was  an  ability  to  blow  o 
an  instrument  while  riding  a  horse  throughoi 
ordinary  day's  march.  When  on  the  trek  Abdu 
always  took  his  band,  and  had  them  playing  as  1( 
he  was  moving.  But  he  had  many  idiosyncrasies 
travel  line.  For  instance,  his  menagerie  accomj 
him  when  moving  from  Morocco  city  to  Fez,  and 
a  troublesome  business,  for  the  camels  positively 
having  polar  bears  loaded  up  in  cages  on  their  ba 

In  Morocco  no  wheeled  vehicle  is  allowed  (froi 
must  be  excepted  a  couple  of  muck-carts  in  Tai 
but  from  time  to  time  a  trolly  or  waggon  has  got  tl 
bearing  presents  for  the  Sultan,  and  it  was  said 
his  delight  to  make  his  ladies  scream  by  tearing 
comers  of  the  palace  garden  in  an  automobile, 
in  the  year  I  was  at  Larache,  and  there  saw  a  n 
of  cumbrous  articles  awaiting  transfer  to  Fez,  bi 
able  to  proceed  because  the  tribes  would  not  let  ■ 
defile  their  country.  Poor  AbduFs  grip  on  the  ' 
was  slipping  then,  and  his  subjects  could  dictate  t 

And  all  this  talk  about  wheels  is  to  lead  up  to  a 
ence  to  the  scene  at  the  chief  gateway  of  the  city — •< 
stone  portal,  roughly  paved,  and  crossed  by  an 
venient  stone  step.  Within  the  gateway  is  a 
making  the  entrance  crooked,  and  thus  preventi; 
rush  of  a  mob.  On  the  handsome  front  of  the  ga 
a  number  of  texts  and  religious  maxims  are  deej 
in  the  stone,  but  their  significance  is  partly  lost  1 
successive  coats  of  whitewash  which  have  been  d 
over  them.      Outside  the  gate  lie  a  few  rusty  " 
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in  which  modem  Mohammedanism  in  that  comitry 
fallen  away  from  the  original  teaching  of  the  Prophc 

Of  the  official  portion  of  the  visit  of  the  Missio 
have  nothing  to  say.  Such  details  of  it  as  are  fit 
pubHcation  have  been  long  ago  made  public  thro 
the  Blue-books,  cheapest  and  most  absorbing  of  lit 
ture.  Unofficially  there  was  plenty  of  interest  for 
Riding  about  the  town  was  a  never-failing  sourc( 
delight,  for  every  comer  presented  picturesque  sc( 
and  fresh  human  interest.  Fresh  smells,  also,  but : 
desirable  to  forget  those.  One  was  not  met  by  > 
smiling  faces,  and  it  was  unwise  to  go  out  withoi 
soldier  as  pilot,  for,  apart  from  the  certainty  of  lo 
one's  way,  the  military  roustabout  served  to  show 
one  was  the  guest  of  the  Makhzen,  and  therefore  an 
suitable  victim  for  insult  or  fanatical  murder. 

There  were  \'isits  to  Viziers  to  be  made,  and  this 
tailed  long  and  desultory  conversations  interpretec 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Irwin  and  Consul  Macleod.     The 
tocol  also  demanded  that  each  visitor  should  incnirgi 
three  cups  of  green  mint  tea.    Imagine  hot  mint  sj 
with  much  sugar,  and  you  have  the  ceremonial  drin 
the  country.    One  day  we  paid  six  visits,  and  after  tj 
eighteen  horrible  cups  we  perspired  green  mint  fc 
month.    We   usually  sat   round   in   a   semicircle, 
Ethiopian  minstrels,  and  the  conversations  were 
unlike  those  of  Bones,  Tambourine,  and  Interloci 
The  surrounding  furniture  would  consist  of  half  a  d< 
taU  clocks,  a  brass  bedstead  with  the  bed  laid  on 
ground  inside  its  frame,  and  a  mirror-fronted  wardr 
Not  an  ideal  outfit  according  to  our  ideas,  but 
liked  it. 
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advantage.  It  is  not  till  one  has  tried  to  live  i 
abominable  palaces  that  one  can  realize  the  ir 
of  inconvenience  to  a  European  to  which  1 
architecture  has  risen.  But  many  of  the  house 
charming  gardens.  The  house  has  but  one  entra 
all.  This  is  in  order  that  the  master  should  be 
control  personally  the  comings  and  goings  both 
personnel  and  of  his  supplies.  Without  some  su 
trol  the  larder  would  soon  be  like  that  of  Mothe 
bard,  for  the  Moor  is  a  born  thief,  especially  w] 
has  the  handling  of  foodstuffs. 

In  our  particular  residence  all  the  loafers  colle* 
a  Bashadorial  household  used  to  collect.  There  i 
the  guard,  whose  laudable  efforts  to  fall  in  and 
arms  as  one  came  suddenly  upon  them  round  the 
usually  resulted  in  disaster  to  the  shelves  ov€ 
heads  and  in  the  clattering  downfall  of  man) 
Round  the  courtyard  stood  four  big  rooms,  al 
their  big  double  doors  facing  inwards,  so  that  the 
in  them  looked  on  everyone  and  everyone  loo 
them.  At  two  corners  stood  the  kitchen  and 
Thus  every  servant  moving  about  his  work  was 
in  full  view,  and  one  evening  we  were  treated 
imposing  spectacle  of  a  fine  old  ram  being  whe 
by  his  hind-legs  to  the  kitchen  like  a  great 
wheelbarrow,  and  to  the  subsequent  evidence 
reprieve  as  he  was  carried  back  like  a  baby, 
loudly,  to  lie  and  pant  and  be  stepped  on  in  the  er 

Every  thirsty  Moor  who  loafed  in  took  it  as  h 
to  drink  from  our  chatties  of  carefully  boiled  and 
water,  and  if  he  felt  like  so  doing  he  washed  his 
our  fountain  and  then  drank  from  that.     Priva 
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what  one   said.    To  such  surroundings  it  was  i 
difficult  for  Europeans  to  adapt  themselves. 

The  bedrooms,  such  as  they  were,  were  cock-] 
with  a   staircase   two   feet  wide   ascending  from 
entrance,  and  were  so  arranged,  apparently,  that  i 
one  wishing  to  get  from  one  room  to  another  had  to 
through  all  the  other  rooms.    This  plan  works  very 
when  the  master  of  the  house  is  married  to  all  the  fei 
inmates,  but  under  the  monogamous  system  obtaii 
under  our  modem  overcivilization  it  is  embarrassinc 
parties  of  tourists. 

Round  about  the  house,  in  impossible  places- 
women's  pockets  were  in  the  days  when  they  posse 
such  luxuries  —  were  put  queer  "  Httle-ease  "  ro( 
about  four  feet  square.  What  they  were  for  good 
knows,  unless  it  be  that  the  owner  kept  rabbits  or  1 
dwarfs.  There  were  bathrooms  (but  no  baths),  w 
drained  out  in  unexpected  places,  and  on  the  mor 
after  our  arrival  one  of  our  somnolent  satelHtes  rece 
the  contents  of  my  camp  bath  on  the  top  of  his  h 
Sparrows  flitted  in  and  out,  and  built  their  nests  w 
fancy  dictated,  their  favourite  spot  being  the  inaccea 
ventilation-holes  at  the  top  of  the  wall. 

An  Amin  was  in  charge  of  us,  who  assured  us 
we  were  collectively  and  separately  his  father 
mother,  and  that  we  had  but  to  think  a  wish  for  i 
be  speedily  and  accurately  carried  out  by  our  hui 
servant.  But  he  was  a  broken  reed,  for  he  could 
even  effect  the  repair  of  a  deck-chair  nor  the  conso' 
tion  of  a  bridge-table  which  was  rather  the  worse  fo 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  on  mule-back. 

The  slave-market  of  Fez,  of  which  guide-books 
travellers  have  prattled  imtruthfullv,  is  a  delusion 
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Arab  ;  if  not,  why  not  ?)  being  trotted  up  and 
encouraged  by  the  scourges  of  sharp  -  toothed 
drivers,  whilst  I,  the  soft-hearted,  moved  by  th( 
welUng  from  their  eyes  (ahnond  and  otherwise), 
down  into  my  pockets  for  my  miserable  pitta: 
"  consolidated  pay  "  for  the  purchase-money,  a 
stored  them  their  liberty.  There  is  none  of  this, 
matter  of  fact,  the  human  Tattersalls  lasts  for 
ten  minutes  daily  at  sundown,  and  is  devoted  to  t 
posal  of  lots  of  which  sale  by  private  treaty  has 
to  disembarrass  the  vendor.  Such  lots  are  usua 
commended  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  their  lack  of 
and  the  inconspicuous  part  which  they  conseq 
play  on  the  debit  side  of  the  house-books.  Nea 
slaves  are  disposed  of  privately,  and  do  not  wan 
liberty  in  the  least,  for  they  are  well  treated  ar 
as  happy  as  anyone  else. 

[This  was  also  the  case  with  the  Zanzibar  slave 
such,  they  were  well  treated  and  looked  after  ii 
old  age.  The  narrow-minded  missionaries  and  '. 
Hall  forced  the  Government  to  put  a  stop  to  all  s 
and  the  result  is  that  these  good  servitors  and  ^ 
citizens  are  turned  into  beach-combers  and  vaj 
The  stay-at-home  legislators  were  quite  unable 
tinguish  between  the  respectable  domestic  slave] 
the  stealing  of  women  and  children  from  their  tr 
make  slaves  of  them.] 

It  is  curious  and  significant  that  in  the  Mag 
language  there  is  no  word  for  "  servant."  * 
panion  "  is  the  word  used,  and  as  such  are  the 
and  servants  treated. 

Blue-rock  pigeons  abounded  in  the  district,  a: 
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and  enjoyed  the  highest  of  overhead  shots  as  the  1 
came  rocketing  along  on  their  way  from  food  to  wat< 
vice  versa.  As  time  went  on  they  grew  more  and  i 
shy,  and  would  have  to  be  left  alone  for  a  few  c 
but  the  supply  never  seemed  to  be  visibly  reduced. 

One  afternoon  I  tried  shooting  them  from  the  ro^ 
our  house,  and  very  amusing  it  was,  for  they  c 
straight  at  one's  head,  twisting  and  turning  among 
tops  of  the  orange  and  lemon  trees.  But  it  was  '. 
to  gather  the  game,  for  the  birds  fell  in  the  street, 
saint's  tomb,  and  in  a  harem  with  impartiaUty. 
necessitated  the  use  of  a  Moslem  as  retriever,  for  I  c 
not  desecrate  such  spots.  There  was  also  the  rif 
blowing  a  muezzin  out  of  his  minaret.  The  rest  oi 
party  likewise  entered  a  protest  against  the  noise,  w 
interrupted  their  siestas. 

We  only  had  one  day's  pig-sticking,  but  it  was  ^ 
fun.  We  went  out  early  with  some  Kaids  under 
guidance  of  the  late  Major  Ogil'vy,  then  in  charge  oj 
Sultan's  cavalry.  We  found  quantities  of  pig,  but 
difficulty  in  dislodging  them  from  the  thick  reed-l 
Those  we  got  away  gave  us  some  fine  gallops  over  re 
ground.  I  should  have  had  fijrst  spear  once  had  I 
an  office  ruler,  nibUck,  or  other  weapon  to  which  I 
accustomed,  but  a  spear  is  not  easy  to  use  on 
acquaiutance.  The  sport  was  diversified  by  the  Kf 
who  galloped  alongside  the  pig  and  banged  off  1 
rifles  at  him. 

The  fun  came  to  a  sudden  end  on  the  appearanc 
an  armed  and  angry  villager,  who  said  one  of  our 
had  dashed  into  his  village  and  gored  him  in  the  fl 
part  of  the  thigh.     "  You  have  been  amusing  yourse 
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out  any  help  from  us,  so  we  beat  a  retreat  in 
speed  and  dignity  struggled  for  tlie  mastery.  It 
be  understood  that  our  angry  friend  was  not  alone, 
relations  were  following,  and  were  ready  for  tr 
They  had  only  been  delayed  by  having  to  dig  up 
weapons. 

The  interment  of  arms  is  a  regular  military  opei 
in  the  Moorish  army.  In  war-time,  if  not  too  n( 
the  enemy,  arms  and  ammunition  are  buried  at 
and  the  officers  sleep  on  them.  Thus  the  Makh; 
saved  from  the  risk  of  the  rank  and  file  taking 
weapons  out  and  selling  them  to  the  enemy — a  pr 
which  is  considered  an  orthodox  means  of  supplei 
ing  the  poor  emoluments  of  the  soldier. 

The  Kaids  (native  officers)  who  came  pig-hunting 
us  used  also  to  join  in  the  polo  which  Major  ( 
organized.  It  was  a  wild,  weird  game,  played  on  j 
of  all  sizes,  and  on  a  rough  ground,  where  the  ball 
was  tightly  jammed  in  a  cleft,  and  had  to  be  disl 
with  the  point  of  the  mallet.  The  Kaids  use< 
Moorish  stirrup — a  flat  plate  on  which  the  whol( 
rests,  which  is  provided  with  four  sharp  comers, 
of  these  are  used  as  spurs,  and  urge  the  horse  to  fi 
efforts  ;  the  two  outer  points  stick  into  the  other  pi; 
and  add  interest  and  excitement  to  the  game.  Noi 
the  stirrups,  but  also  the  bits  were  cruel,  and  to  s( 
Kaids'  ponies  after  they  had  been  played  for  h^ 
hour  rather  tempered  our  keenness.  The  native  p] 
amused  us  in  the  course  of  one  game  by  shouti 
Mr.  Sidney,  the  local  horologist,  to  "  Hit  backw 
hit  backwards !  0  father  of  watches  V  Neithe 
members   of   the   other  Missions   nor  the   perm 
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Being  a  country  whose  chief  characteristic  is  d 
liberation,  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  an  invitation  i 
dinner  couched  in  approximately  the  terms  of  the  fc 
lowing  letter.  (The  framework  of  it  is  taken  from  oi 
of  Meakin's  excellent  works ;  the  rest  of  it  is  *'  comp 
site/0 

"  To  my  gracious  master,  my  worshipful  lord,  Nobl 
Clarke,  greeting.  This  evening,  please  Allah,  when  tl 
King  of  the  cohort  of  the  stars,  the  sun  of  the  univers 
tumeth  himself  for  a  space  towards  the  realm  of  shadow 
and  placeth  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  of  speed,  thou  a 
besought  to  illumine  us  with  the  brilliant  glory  of  tl 
countenance,  whose  radiance  is  equalled  only  by  tl 
sun.  By  thy  coming  shall  be  dissipated,  as  by  a  het 
breeze,  the  dark  night  of  solitude  and  isolation. 

"  Haj  Omar  Ghabrit,  in  the  small  street  by  tl 
coppersmith^s  bazaar,  past  the  blind  beggar  with  a  cli 
foot — mind  the  step." 

By  the  time  the  addressee  had  thought  out  ai 
despatched  a  suitable  reply  the  dinner  would  mo 
certainly  be  cold. 

The  Moors  are  not  always  so  polite,  and  at  one  tin 
it  was  the  custom  to  treat  people  rather  roughly, 
not  unknown  form  of  cruelty,  as  punishment  for  thei 
was  to  slice  the  palms  of  the  victim's  hands,  put  a  lun 
of  quick-lime  in  each,  and  tie  the  hand  tightly  roui 
with  a  wet  bandage.  Probably  such  occurrences  are  I 
no  means  unknown  even  nowadays,  for  each  man  mu 
be  his  own  policeman  and  executioner,  and  administ 
his  own  ideas  of  justice,  unless  he  wants  to  sit  and  gro 
old,  and  bribe,  and  lie,  and  listen  to  others  doing  t] 
same,  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  redress  from  an  i 
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ings  in  the  week,  was  a  constant  source  of  mild 
ment.  Their  evolutions  were  of  an  elementary  c 
tion,  consisting  simply  of  advancing  and  halting, 
times  a  squad  was  bunkered  by  getting  up  agai 
long  wall  of  the  praying-place,  and  as  they  do  n< 
to  retire  (that  manoeuvre  being  only  practised 
presence  of  the  enemy),  it  played  the  mischief  wi 
drill.  So  the  Kaids  consulted  and  chattered  ab 
dilemma  till  the  War  Minister  came  out  to  co 
troops  at  ten  o'clock,  and  then  they  all  went  ho 

Any  attempt  at  reproof  by  an  officer  was  : 
winged  and  barbed  replies,  and  if  the  man  had  n 
unbosomed  himself  before  the  officer  leaves  ] 
followed  the  latter  across  the  parade-ground,  em 
him  in  a  whirlwind  of  invective,  and  stripping 
shreds  of  character  from  his  relatives  and  an 
But  if  the  private  owe  the  officer  money,  as  wi 
the  case,  he  did  not  say  much,  as  he  would  p 
have  been  put  in  chains  or  hung  up  by  the 
for  his  trouble. 

The  ItaHan  Military  Mission  had  charge  of  the 
where  there  were  facilities  (or  rather  possibiHl 
the  repair  of  small-arms,  and  where  they  he 
known  to  make  a  Martini  rifle.  But  most  < 
energies,  and  that  of  the  available  water-powe 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  ice  for  the  pal 
for  the  friends  of  the  officers.  Before  a  dinner-f 
expedition  was  always  organized  to  the  house  of 
Ferrara  with  the  object  of  getting  hold  of  a  s 
supply  to  make  the  drinks  drinkable.  The  Aj 
vants  regarded  ice  with  awe  and  suspicion,  and 
dinner-party  I  found  the  native  butler  ladling  ; 
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The  heat  was  often  intense  during  the  day,  for  tl 
streets  and  walls  seemed  to  concentrate  and  reflect  tl 
rays  of  the  sun.  Even  in  the  open  the  burning  pow 
of  the  sun  was  very  great,  as  I  discovered  to  my  co 
when  riding  down  hurriedly  and  by  long  marches 
Larache.  On  arrival  there,  after  a  little  over  two  da; 
in  the  saddle,  both  I  and  my  soldier-servant  were  bun 
nearly  black,  save  for  a  line  from  eye  to  ear  and  a  ridic 
lous  wliit€  oval  round  the  eye,  showing  where  the  su 
goggles  had  been.  It  was  the  worst  burning  I  ever  sa 
in  many  years'  experience  of  the  sun.  The  reason  < 
this  hurried  departure  was  that  I  had  been  telegraphe 
for  by  the  War  Office  to  go  out  and  give  evidence  in 
lawsuit  at  Bloemfontein.  The  case  was  rather  curiou 
and  might  interest  those  to  whose  notice  simile 
circumstances  presented  themselves  during  the  Soul 
African  War. 

I  was  serving  as  intelligence  officer  with  a  column  < 
poor  mobility  in  the  Brandwater  Basin,  close  to  tl 
Basuto  border.  We  had  little  fighting  and  only  a  fe 
dozen  Boers  to  keep  us  amused,  so  I  had  to  seek  intere: 
and  occupation  outside.  Finding  that  the  Boers  furth< 
north  were  grazing  their  store-cattle  close  to  the  Basul 
border,  I  arranged  with  the  brothers  Mousley,  Englis 
farmers  from  the  Free  State,  then  in  my  employ,  an 
good  fellows  both,  to  have  raids  made  from  Basutolan( 
and  to  slip  these  cattle  away  into  that  neutral  countr 
Knowing  the  country  and  the  local  chiefs,  they  wei 
easily  able  to  do  this,  and  I  soon  had  a  regular  supp] 
of  Boer  cattle  at  my  disposal.  These  beasts  were  use 
for  the  payment  of  scouts  and  guides,  for  the  purchas 
of  ponies  by  the  remount  officer,  or  were  handed  ov( 
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action  against  them  for  the  cattle  and  their  proj 
four  years,  or  for  the  sum  of  £6,000  odd.  As  ai 
circumstances  had  arisen  all  over  the  country, 
cases  were  brought  right  and  left.  In  the  little 
Bethlehem  alone  haK  a  dozen  cases  were  pendi 
I  was  told  that  well  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  o 
depended  on  the  settlement  of  the  test-case  o: 
versus  Mousley. 

I  spent  a  happy  day  in  the  witness-box  at 
fontein.  Our  solicitor  was  Mr.  Reitz,  a  you 
against  whom  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  fighting 
west  frontier.  Our  counsel  was  Mr.  Abraham 
and  the  counsel  for  the  enemy  was  none  oth 
General  Hertzog.  Both  those  gentlemen  were  s 
able  that  I  quitted  the  witness-box  with  regret 
novel  experience  was  at  an  end.  Among  th( 
which  I  produced  in  court  was  one  to  the  efTi 
"  the  principal  Boer  leaders,  De  Wet,  Delarey,  1 
etc.,  were  to  be  given  no  rest,"  which  visibly 
the  gallant  and  charming  man  and  political  f  anat 
name  stands  last  of  the  trio.  The  end  of  the  c 
rather  tame,  as  Raath  withdrew  after  hear 
evidence,  and  this,  so  General  Hertzog  informed 
winter,  was  the  course  he  had  advised  from  the 


CHAPTER  Xn 
PAEIS 

In  the  summer  of  1905  tlie  writer  was  so  fortunate 
to  be  appointed  Military  Attache  at  Paris,  Madrid,  i 
Lisbon.  Many  of  the  public  imagine  a  Military  Atta 
to  be  a  sort  of  authorized  spy,  such  as  we  read  oi 
sensational  novels  and  magazine  stories  dealing  ^ 
diplomatic  mysteries.  Nothing  is  further  from 
truth,  for  no  self-respecting  officer  could  possibly  ab 
his  position  as  a  privileged  guest  of  a  nation  by  us 
underhand  means  to  obtain  information.  The  nnir 
ated  also  seem  to  fancy  that  the  Military  Attache  is 
ornamental  figurehead  whose  sole  duty  is  to  preseri 
resplendent  uniformed  figure  at  State  functions.  1 
conception  of  the  role  is  equally  erroneous,  for  he  spe 
most  of  his  time  at  his  desk,  in  an  office  coat  and  a  ] 
of  brown  holland  sleeves,  and  he  is  a  hard-worked  ofi^ 
the  minimum  of  whose  labours  is  the  smallest  outpu 
work  the  War  Office  will  stand,  the  maximum  b( 
what  he  is  physically  able  to  accomplish. 

The  post  of  Military  Attache  is  the  most  interesl 
one  that  can  be  occupied  by  an  officer  of  medi 
seniority.  The  work  is  very  diversffied,  and  he 
rubbing  shoulders  all  the  time  with  men  who  are  mal 
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ful  headquarters  in  the  world.  It  is  large  enou 
an  official  to  disappear  into  insignificance,  and  t 
his  own  life,  and  not  be  constantly  en  evidence 
member  of  the  diplomatic  body.  It  is  at  the  sam 
small  enough  for  its  beautiful  surroundings  to  be 
accessible  without  driving  for  an  hour  through  uni 
tive  streets,  as  one  must  in  many  large  cities. 

The  foreigner  has  usually  a  quite  false  idea  of 
He  looks  on  it  as  a  city  of  pleasure  strongly  urn 
with  vice,  inhabited  by  a  population  which  is 
serious  and  rarely  goes  to  bed.  Nothing  hurts  th 
Parisian  more  than  this  conception  of  his  belovec 
for  it  is  full  of  hard  workers,  clever  craftsmei 
serious  thinkers.  The  foreign  visitor  judges  fron 
he  sees  in  the  very  circumscribed  limit  of  his  pere 
tions,  and  therefore  imagines  that  the  inhabitant  s 
goes  to  bed.  But  all  the  visitor  sees  is  a  num 
restaurants  maintained  by  foreigners  for  fore: 
These,  it  is  true,  are  rarely  closed,  and  bands  bn 
corks  pop  there  up  to  breakfast-time.  But  these 
tutions  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  two  hand 
the  genuine  Parisian's  houses  of  call  are  envelo] 
darkness  before  two  in  the  morning. 

A  walk  along  the  great  thoroughfares  and  alo] 
outer  boulevards  will  satisfy  anyone  of  this  as  r 
both  the  upper  and  lower  stratum  of  Parisian  s< 
Soon  after  one  o'clock  the  Ughts  begin  to  go  out, 
stand  on  their  heads  on  the  tables,  and  wet  sawc 
being  sprinkled  to  bear  away  the  dust  of  the 
business. 

Musical  comedy  has  sung  and  fiction  spoken  ' 
glories    of    the    night    restaurants,    and    the    st 
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certed  pieces  around  them.  The  real  fact  is  that  ' 
females  are  usually  plain  and  tired-looking,  have  sok 
histories,  and  would  be  thrown  out  if  they  so  far  foij 
themselves  as  to  dance  on  the  table  ;  whilst  the  men  \ 
either  too  sober  or  too  drunk  to  sing.  (In  honesty 
me  add  that  the  former  is  usually  the  ground  for  can 
torial  disabiUty ;  little  drunkenness  is  seen  in  Par 
As  a  rule,  one  is  left  very  much  alone  at  these  establi 
ments,  but  occasionally  one  of  the  clients  becori 
troublesome  or  offensive. 

I  remember  once  sitting  by  two  Americans,  one 
whom  had  had  as  much  as  was  good  for  him,  and 
was  consequently  inclined  to  be  disagreeable  to  th 
around  him.  While  he  was  busy  making  offens 
remarks  to  everyone  within  reach,  there  entered  a  co 
patriot  of  his,  who  celebrated  his  arrival  by  upsett 
things,  knocking  hats  off,  and  by  other  bad  behavio 
My  neighbour  watched  the  performance  for  a  i 
minutes,  then  in  a  perfectly  quiet  voice  remarked 
his  friend  :  "  George,  there's  nothing  sobers  you  up 
much  as  the  sight  of  another  drunken  Yankee."  Whe 
upon  he  called  for  the  bill  and  walked  quietly  out. 

There  were  very  few  State  functions  in  Paris, 
which  we  were  duly  grateful.     Three  or  four  balls  f 
parties  at  the  Presidency  and  various  Ministries  w 
the   extent   of   our   liability   on   that   head.    For 
Military  Attaches  there  was  also  the  annual  review 
the  14th  of  July.    This  review  was  the  only  ceremoi 
function  we  ever  saw,  and  very  well  done  it  always  vi 
The  Attaches  were  driven  up  in  landaus  to  the  old  i 
at  Longchamps,  where  we   found  horses  awaiting 
We  mounted,  accompanied  the  President  on  his  di 
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painful  accident  to  General  Picquart,  then  War  M 
who,  as  he  rode  by  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  th 
garrison,  fell  off  his  horse  just  as  he  was  saluti 
President.  The  curious  thing  was  that  the  accide 
received  in  silence,  which  broke  into  applause 
victim  of  the  mishap  picked  himself  up  and  rem 
— curious  because  a  few  years  before  nothing  w; 
enough  for  Picquart.  He  was  classed  with  Dreyfi 
therefore  execrated  by  the  public.  But  now  the 
lum  had  swung  back  with  a  vengeance.  Dreyf 
rehabilitated,  Picquart's  delayed  promotion  ha( 
carried  out,  he  had  become  War  Minister,  a 
integrity  was  a  generally  recognized  fact.  The 
of  the  late  G.  W.  Steevens,  written  from  Rem 
years  before  during  the  second  Dreyfus  trial,  ha 
fully  justified.  They  were  to  the  following  effect 
French  Government  will  do  well  to  keep  an 
Colonel  Picquart,  for  he  has  a  better  head  than 
Generals  put  together." 

Some  of  the  newspaper  reports  on  the  foreign 
at  the  reviews  were  amusing  reading.  Here  is 
them  : 

"  Face  a  la  tribune  presidentielle,  un  groupe  ch{ 
se  tient  dans  une  immobilite  relative.  Ce  sont, 
sur  des  superbes  chevaux,  messieurs  les  officiers  eti 
Dominant  les  autres  de  toute  sa  haute  stat 
poitrine  bombee  sous  le  dolman  rouge,  un  c£ 
anglais  des  horse-guards  s'eleve  du  groupe  el 
tous  les  regards." 

Except  for  the  fact  that  I  wore  no  "  dolmai 
neither  a.  Dantflin   nnr  in   thp  TTnrsp   Guards,   ai 
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ment  of  aerial  navigation.  In  1906  and  for  mar 
previous  years  there  was  always  an  ordinary  spheric 
balloon  at  the  review  ;  then  came  a  dirigible  —  tl 
"  Patrie " — which  moved  rather  dubiously  over  tl 
review-ground.  A  year  later  there  were  a  couple 
Lebaudys  curvetting  and  caracoling  with  dignity  ai 
decision  over  our  heads ;  then  there  appeared  a  repr 
sentative  of  private  enterprise — the  "  Clemen t-Baya: 
I.,"  of  a  different  form  to  the  others  and  much  mo 
important-looking.  Nowadays  I  suppose  a  squadron 
aeroplanes  takes  part  in  the  march  past. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  an  ascent  in  t] 
Clement  -  Bayard,  and  was  the  only  MiUtary  Attach 
who  was  thus  favoured.  An  official  request  to  ascei 
would  probably  not  have  been  granted,  but,  seeing  t' 
dirigible  sailing  over  Paris  on  her  first  ascent,  I  dash 
off  to  the  telegraph  office  and  wired  to  Mr.  Oddenino, 
the  Imperial  Restaurant,  to  see  if  he  could  get  leave  f 
me  to  go  up.  To  telegraph  to  a  Regent  Street  n 
taurant  for  authorization  to  go  up  in  a  French  dirigil 
at  Sartrouville  seems  rather  circuitous,  but  I  knew  th 
my  friend  Oddenino  was  one  of  M.  Clement's  be 
friends,  and  within  forty-eight  hours  one  of  the  lattei 
cars  was  scouring  Paris  to  find  me  and  run  me  out 
the  place  of  departure.  The  car  was  just  ballast 
up,  and  they  were  leaving,  but  one  of  the  workm 
jumped  out,  I  jumped  in,  and  away  we  went  to  sail  o-v 
Paris. 

I  had  often  been  up  in  spherical  balloons  before,  b 
this  was  quite  a  new  experience.  We  were  three  p£ 
sengers  in  the  fine  big  car,  where  one  could  walk  abo 
freely,  and,  besides  ourselves,  there  were  two  pilots  ai 
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passenger.  This  distinguished  gentleman  did  not 
himseK  at  all,  but  gripped  the  rail  convulsively 
both  hands,  asking  at  intervals  whether  we  were 
down,  or  back,  or  up,  or  where.  When  one  c 
cylinders  missed  for  a  few  minutes  his  cup  was  ful 
he  sat  in  silence  with  the  perspiration  of  mental 
glistening  on  his  brow. 

We  navigated  over  the  city,  not  keeping  alw£ 
the  same  height — that  appears  to  be  impossible 
ever  rising  and  falling  above  and  below  the  al 
decided  on  for  our  run.  The  only  uncomfortabL 
ing  one  had  was  when  the  balloon  pitched  fore  ar 
One  felt  that  an  exaggeration  of  the  inclined  p( 
might,  by  increasing  the  strain  on  one  of  the  en 
tions  of  the  envelope,  lead  to  an  explosion  d  froid 
to  a  burst  by  reason  of  excessive  pressure  of  tl 
from  within.  This  risk  is  the  chief  bugbear  ( 
dirigible  balloonist.  But  this  feeling  soon  worke 
and  we  settled  down  to  pure  enjoyment  of  the  iw 
to  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  streets  of  Paris.  T 
along  at  twenty  and  more  miles  an  hour,  we 
round,  and  were  soon  safely  back  at  Sartro 
Dropping  our  guide-ropes  at  the  feet  of  the  mai 
was  waiting  for  them,  we  were  hauled  gently  dow 
the  run  was  over. 

This  dirigible  did  not  last  long.    She  was  sold 
Russian  Government.     Some  Russian  officers   to( 
out,  ran  into  a  tree,  and  dropped  the  balloon  in 
Seine. 

The  British  officer  abroad  is  always  rather  in  i 
culty  as  regards  the  question  of  duels.  If  we  fi^ 
are  liable  to  forfeit  our  commissions,  if  we  don'' 
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an  individual  who  is,  as  the  Italians  say,  "  Come  i 
mortadella  di  Bologna,  mezzo  porco  e  mezzo  asir 
and  then  trouble  is  hard  to  avoid.  A  good  way 
keeping  out  of  duels  in  a  hot-blooded  country  is  to 
it  be  known  that  if  called  out  one  will  always  shool 
the  other  man's  second. 

The  picturesque  days  of  the  duel  are  gone.  No  lor 
do  we  witness  scenes  such  as  those  lately  depicted 
the  Legion  of  Frontiersmen,  when  gentlemen  in  slas 
breeches  and  plumed  hats  spitted  each  other  on  1 
cross-hilted  swords,  or,  enveloping  the  left  arm  ha 
cloak,  prodded  holes  in  their  adversaries  with  a  dagi 

Duels  are  still  common  enough  in  France,  it  is  ti 
but  they  have  been  robbed  of  their  picturesque  s 
They  may  be  divided  into  three  categories,  and  pla 
in  their  order  of  frequency  as  follows  :  JoumaHsts'  du< 
duels  which  are  the  outcome  of  a  tongue  too  well  hi 
or  of  one  lubricated  by  an  overdose  of  alcohol ;  a 
thirdly,  those  where  the  opponents  are  out  to  kij 
they  can. 

The  above  order  also  represents  the  degree  of  p 
licity  awarded  to  each  class.  The  joumaHst's  c 
object  in  fighting  is  to  get  talked  about.  Many  of  his 
leagues  are  told  of  the  meeting  "  in  the  strictest  secre( 
and  the  combatants  are  surrounded  by  an  army 
cameras  and  cinematographs.  If  the  challenger  i 
private  gentleman  who  has  been  offended  by  a  sci 
he  probably  makes  conditions  insuring  secrecy,  in  wl 
case  the  joumaHst's  seconds  will  not  think  it  w( 
while  sending  their  man  to  the  post,  and  they  will  b 
down  for  him  as  gracefully  as  they  may. 

I  had  one  journalistic  acquaintance  who  brought  d( 

nn     nvnlnnr>lip    nf    finale    mn     Viia    Tioorl     Vitt    on     ill_inr^ 
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scathed ;  but  as  the  series  of  duels  showed  no  si 
abating,  and  he  considered  he  had  done  enough  to 
his  courage,  he  made  a  little  trip  to  the  East,  ai 
the  air  clear  before  his  return. 

Journalistic  duelling  received  a  severe  check  ; 
eight  years  ago,  when  a  young  fellow  was  run  th: 
the  body  and  killed.  The  duel  was  fought  on  a  bil 
table,  so  there  was  little  room  to  retire.  Both 
batants  lunged  at  the  same  time,  the  above-ment 
lamentable  accident  occurred,  and  a  sad  gloom  wai 
over  this  particular  form  of  advertisement.  But 
has  thrown  this  incident  into  oblivion,  and  the  mei 
of  the  Fourth  Estate  often  have  a  go  at  one  ar 
now. 

Of  the  second  class  of  conflict — those  due  to  2 
considerate  or  ill-bred  remark — comparatively  few 
to  an  interchange  of  shots,  but  fizzle  out  after  an 
change  of  cards.  Morning,  with  its  "  bust  head,'*  1 
with  it  a  contrite  and  reasonable  frame  of  mind,  ; 
chance  of  pacification  is  afforded  to  those  unfort 
individuals  who  have  been  selected  as  seconds. 

When  such  encounters  do  take  place,  at  least  c 
the  principals  is  certain  to  be  only  too  desiro 
privacy  being  maintained,  the  safest  possible  cond 
are  arranged,  and  one  only  hears  of  the  affair  whei 
all  over.  The  materials  for  disagreement  are  usu 
night  restaurant  and  the  one  extra  bottle  which  : 
have  been  dispensed  with.  Only  a  few  weeks  before 
lines  were  written  a  respectable  married  man  found 
self  confronted  in  combat  by  an  unknown  Arg< 
with  whom  he  had  apparently  had  a  disagreemei 
niorht  before  at  Maxim's,   a  second-rate  cosmon 
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said  it  was  all  right,  so  they  had  to  go  through  with 
and  no  harm  was  done. 

The  third  type  of  duel  is  serious  and  very  rare, 
usually  takes  the  form  of  a  row  about  a  lady.     A  g< 
example  of  such  a  duel  happened  about  a  year  ago,  w] 
two  officers,  who  had  up  to  then  been  the  best  of  frien 
went  out  one  morning,  each  with  his  second,  in  an  ai] 
mobile,  and  made  their  way  by  different  routes  to  a  ( 
used  quarry.     There  they  were  each  given  a  fully-loa( 
service  revolver,  and  were  told  to  fire  away.     At 
first  discharge  one  of  them  was  shot  through  the  li^ 
and  died  after  a  year  of  pain.     The  public  never  foi 
out  the  details  of  the  trouble,  neither  has  the  ideni 
of  the  seconds  been  disclosed.     Probably  the  man  \ 
had  been  wronged  was  the  wounded  one.     I  do 
know  why,  but  that  is  usually  the  way. 

After  such  an  encoimter  the  police  take  interest  s 
make  an  inquiry,  but  unless  the  man  dies  it  ends 
smoke,  and  the  police,  as  a  rule,  do  not  interfere  un 
they  think  they  run  the  risk  of  being  shot  themselves 

Lest  the  reader  should  think  that  Paris  resounds  \^ 
the  crack  of  pistols  and  the  clash  of  arms,  I  hasten 
add  that  in  the  course  of  four  years  only  two  of 
personal  acquaintance  were,  as  far  as  I  am  awj 
obliged  to  fight  duels ;  but  many  of  them  have  done  S( 
their  younger  days,  and  the  duels  have  not  always  b 
under  absurd  conditions.  One  friend  of  mine, 
Colonel  of  a  regiment,  fought  three  when  he  wa; 
subaltern — two  against  personal  friends.  One  of  th 
he  ran  through  the  shoulder,  the  other  through  the  fl 
of  both  breasts.  The  third  duel  was  against  a  jouma] 
and  was,  as  he  called  it,  the  "  bad  one,"  for  it  was  fou 
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The  rules  of  duelling  are  long  and  complicated,  ; 
confess  to  an  ignorance  of  most  of  them.  But 
with  swords  are  almost  always  with  the  e'pee  (du 
sword),  a  rapier  with  hemispherical  steel  guards, 
combatants  stand  barely  within  reach  of  one  an( 
and  prod  at  one  another's  forearm  or  knee,  every 
else  being  out  of  reach.  In  practice  the  slightest  \\ 
puts  an  end  to  the  encounter,  for  the  seconds  wi 
allow  it  to  continue  when  one  adversary  "is  in  a 
of  inferiority  "  to  the  other.  They  don't  bother, 
ever,  about  the  initial  state  of  inferiority  due  t< 
skill,  age,  lameness,  or  short  stature.  It  some 
happens  that  successive  bouts  go  on  so  long  tha 
combatants  have  to  give  up  from  exhaustion.  I  ai 
quite  sure  how  the  matter  is  settled  in  these  circumstj 

There  are  a  good  many  tricks  to  gain  time.  Dro 
the  sword  is  one,  resting  the  point  on  the  grou: 
making  a  wide  parry  so  as  to  scrape  the  earth  is  an^ 
In  either  of  these  cases  the  point  has  to  be  sand-pa 
and  treated  with  antiseptic,  or  held  in  a  flame,  sc 
there  may  be  no  risk  of  a  wound  being  poisoned. 

With  pistols  the  conditions  are  arranged  accordi 
the  seriousness  of  the  quarrel.  As  a  rule,  duelling-| 
at  twenty-five  paces  are  used.  The  duelling-pis 
muzzle- loading  and  rifled.  Its  pull>-ofT  is  regulat 
the  circumstances ;  also  the  powder  charge.  Se 
often  arrange  to  put  in  only  sufficient  powder  to 
the  bullet  out  of  the  bore ;  sometimes  they  dro 
bullet  into  the  left  hand  when  loading,  and  ha 
an  imaginary  one  down  the  barrel.  At  a  duel 
occurred  not  long  ago  one  of  the  men  was  hit  i 
middle  of  his  forehead.     The  skin  was  scarcely  in 
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for  before  the  word  "  Fire  \"  the  butt  of  the  pistol  m 
be  resting  on  the  thigh.  Then  the  question,  "  Are  3 
ready  ?"  is  asked,  followed,  on  affirmative  replies, 
the  words  "  Fire  !— One— Two— Three  !"  The  s] 
must  be  fired  between  the  words  "  Fire  "  and  "  Thre 
If  you  kill  your  man  before  or  after  it  is  murder, 
something  like  it.  The  rate  at  which  the  words  ; 
given  is  varied  with  the  circumstances  and  the  deg 
of  severity  decided  on,  but  three  seconds  from  "  Fir 
to  "  Three  "  is  looked  on  as  a  liberal  allowance. 

Many  men  only  raise  the  arm  from  the  elbow,  ma 
taining  that  you  keep  a  better  line  in  so  doing,  elevat: 
being  no  difficulty,  and  that  you  gain  in  speed.  I  hs 
found  personally  that,  shooting  in  the  ordinary  way. 
was  easy  at  the  three-second  rate  to  hit  the  man  f 
times  out  of  six. 

Let  me  at  once  explain  that  I  have  neither  been  cal 
out  nor  called  out  anyone  else,  but  that  there  exisfe 
pistol  society  where  one  can  shoot  at  one's  fellc 
creatures  to  one's  heart's  content  with  a  compositi 
bullet.  It  flies  as  straight  as  does  the  lead  one,  and  1 
only  precaution  necessary  is  to  wear  a  mask  with  pla 
glass  goggles,  and  to  keep  the  left  hand  out  of  the  wa 
otherwise  the  bullet,  striking  on  the  bare  flesh,  is  lia 
to  cut  away  a  piece  of  skin.  Metal  guards  cover  1 
pistol-hand. 

There  is  another  type  of  duel  which  is  common 
Paris,  but  as  it  appertains  to  the  submerged  tenth 
cannot  well  be  classed  with  the  duel  proper.  I  me 
the  apache  duel.  These  gentry  frequently  encrg 
in  extempore  fights  with  revolvers  or  knives.  Secor 
and  the  duelling  code  are  unknown,  and  when  th( 
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These  rambling  notes  on  duels  cannot  be  better 
than  by  quoting  the  reply  of  a  British  oflBicer  to  i 
lenge.  "  Certainly,"  said  he,  "  I  will  fight  you.  1 
only  one  condition,  and  that  is  that  the  encounte 
take  place  in  England,  so  that  I  may  have  the  satisi 
of  knowing  that  if  you  kill  me  you  will  be  comfc 
hanged." 

The  apaches,  to  whom  reference  was  made  abo'' 
the  curse  of  Paris,  and  as  people  in  England  se 
have  little  idea  what  they  really  are,  and  because 
imaginative  dancers  have  placed  the  rascals  on 
turesque  sort  of  pedestal  where  they  do  not  belor 
writer  is  anxious  to  give  the  briefest  possible  desci 
of  them.     The  real  apache  has  nothing  in  commo] 
our  criminal  classes,  for  he  does  not  as  a  rule  or 
carefully  thought  out  crimes  such  as  burglaries, 
simply  a  loafer,  earning  his  living  in  the  most  i. 
manner  known  to  the  human  race,  and  utterly  legi 
of  the  lives  of  others.     The  only  thing  that  can  t 
in  his  favour  is  that  he  is  not  usually  a  coward, 
fairly  reckless  of  his  own  skin. 

Vagrancy  being  a  misdemeanour,  these  gentry  i 
one  would  expect,  be  constantly  liable  to  arrest  foi 
without  visible  means  of  support ;  but  this  diffici 
surmounted  by  extorting  (by  threats)  certifica 
employment  from  shopkeepers  and  others  in 
district.  The  shopkeepers,  fearing  for  their  pr< 
and  lives,  do  not  dare  tell  the  truth  to  the  police 
inquiries  are  made. 

Raids  are  frequently  made  by  the  police,  and 
rafles  usually  bag  a  hundred  or  so  of  these  cha 
gentry.     But  out  of  a  himdred  eighty  are  cerfe 
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to  the  remaining  half-score  that  the  offenders  do 
mind  in  the  least. 

The  apache  seems  to  enjoy  killing  for  killing's  sf 
During  the  last  year  I  was  in  Paris  the  following  c 
occurred  :  An  old  apache  and  a  young  one  were  wall 
together  one  night,  and  it  turned  out  in  the  course 
conversation  that  the  latter  had  never  seen  a  man  kil 
The  other  replied  that  he  would  show  him  how  it 
done  ("  Je  vais  te  descendre  un  bourgeois,"  was 
euphonious  way  of  putting  it),  and  after  a  little  furl 
talk  the  coup  de  la  cigarette  was  decided  on  as  a 
turesque  manner  of  making  this  instructive  demons 
tion.     Meeting  a  stranger  in  the  course  of  their  w. 
the  apache  went  up  to  him  with  an  unlighted  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  politely  raised  his  hat  with  his  left  ha 
and  asked  for  a  light ;  then  smashed  the  hat  into 
victim's  face,  and,  as  the  latter  reeled  back,  with 
right  hand  the  apache  drove  a  long  knife  into  his  ab 
men.    They  did  not  even  rob  the  body,  but  just 
the  poor  wretch  lying  on  the  pavement. 

There  are  probably  thirty  thousand  of  these  repti 
male  and  female,  in  Paris,  and  this  fact  should 
remembered  by  those  who  are  always  ready  to  ah 
the  poUce  of  that  capital.  They  are  invariably  to 
front  on  Labour  Day  (May  1),  and  on  those  occasi 
a  great  number  of  them  are  put  under  lock  and  key 
moment  the  police  see  them,  whether  they  have  c< 
mitted  an  ofience  or  not.  On  one  of  those  aborl 
attempts  at  anarchy  three  years  ago  some  score 
apaches  had  been  incarcerated  in  the  Chateau  d'l 
Barracks.  The  troops  waiting  there  were  inclined 
express  sympathy  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  what 
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knives,  bottoms  of  bottles,  bits  of  glass  mount 
long  handles,  and  knuckle-dusters  fitted  with 
to  tear  the  flesh — such  were  some  of  the  weapon; 
the  search  brought  to  light.  This  exposure  alie 
all  the  sympathy  of  the  military,  and  when  the 
bunch  of  rascals  was  brought  in  the  biffins  and 
fious  assisted  with  a  zest  in  the  passage  d  tahac. 

The  passage  a  tahac  is  a  great  institution  in  F 
and  consists  in  the  hustling  and  man-handling  < 
victim  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  glad  to  lie  dow 
be  quiet. 

The  1st  of  May  is  an  important  annual  eve 
Paris.  Twenty  or  thirty  thousand  troops  are  cal 
to  keep  order,  shops  are  shut,  cabs  remain  in  the 
and  many  hundreds  of  timorous  Parisians  close 
shutters  and  retire  to  a  back  room  with  a  sup] 
preserved  victuals.  As  a  result  of  the  preca 
taken,  this  anniversary  usually  passes  with  a  min 
of  crime  to  its  credit,  and  it  is  the  best  day  < 
year  in  Paris,  for  it  is  the  only  time  one  can  walk 
the  streets  without  imminent  risk  from  the  wild  d 
of  the  cabman. 

There  is  always  something  in  the  way  of  a  strike 
on,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  there  is  never  a  big 
of  long  duration.  The  funds  of  the  trade  unioi 
frittered  away  in  skirmishes  instead  of  concentrati 
a  great  campaign,  and  it  is  a  mercy  for  the  pe 
citizens  that  this  is  so. 

Even  as  it  is,  his  life  is  made  a  burden  to  him  b^ 
ing  that  every  month  some  part  of  his  existence  : 
organized    by   telephonists,    sweeps,    cabmen,    m 
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cafes  and  restaurants  had  been  reduced  to  enable  ti 
patrons  to  see  the  way  to  their  mouths. 

Many  of  the  strikes  afiected  one  very  little, 
instance,  the  Post  Office  strike  was  hardly  percepti 
for  the  service  of  delivery  of  letters  is  so  disgracefi 
bad  under  normal  conditions.  I  estimated  that  foui 
five  per  cent,  of  the  letters  sent  by,  or  addressed  to,  i 
self  went  astray,  often  at  great  inconvenience  or  expe 
to  the  writer  or  addressee. 

On  arrival  in  Paris,  I  sent  off  two  postcards,  one  fi 
the  Embassy  to  my  home,  and  the  other  in  the  revt 
direction.     One  of  them  took  over  eighteen  hours, 
other  nearly  twenty- two  hours,  to  effect  the  journey 
a  mile  and  a  half.     To  get  the  reply  to  a  letter  on 
day  it  is  written  is  almost  unheard  of. 

One  often  hears  complaints  in  London  that  there 
no  pneumatic  postal  service  such  as  exists  in  Pa 
The  answer  our  Postmaster-Greneral  would  give  is  t' 
our  ordinary  letters  take  on  an  average  the  same  ti 
to  reach  their  destination  as  do  the  yetits  bleus. 

The  management  of  traffic  is  far  better  than  it  u 
to  be,  but  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  rea: 
why  this  work  is  less  well  done  than  in  London  is  t 
the  poUce  have  far  less  authority.  Drivers  pay  Ui 
attention  to  the  police,  and  the  latter,  instead 
taking  the  number  of  a  recalcitrant  driver  and  surnm* 
ing  him,  usually  enters  into  a  heated  argument  w 
him. 

Some  years  ago  several  of  the  Paris  poHce  were  s( 
to  London  to  learn  traffic  management.  On  their  reti 
they  tried  to  apply  our  methods.  The  first  consta 
to  hold  up  his  hand  to  stop  the  traffic  in  the  dignif 
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registration  of  the  stranger  within  their  gates, 
may  be  rather  a  shock  to  many  visitors  to  the  cit; 

Having  occasion  to  inquire  about  the  movemi 
an  individual  who  had  committed  a  crime  in  C 
addressed  myself  to  the  police  secretariat.  All  ] 
was  the  man's  name  and  his  vague  description, 
also  heard  that  he  might  possibly  have  come  t( 
two  months  before  on  a  short  visit.  Li  a  couple  < 
I  received  from  the  Service  des  Hotels  et  Garnis  a 
that  my  man  had  been  twice  in  Paris  under  a 
veiled  alias,  that  he  had  stayed  at  two  different 
that  he  had  opened  an  account  at  a  bank,  and  \ 
leaving  he  had  said  he  intended  returning,  and  h; 
the  cabman  to  drive  to  the  Gare  du  Nord  when 
at  a  certain  hour  on  a  certain  date. 

Every  resident  has  his  dossier  at  the  poUce 
office,  and  it  would  have  been  most  interesting 
one's  own,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  foreigner 
ticularly  diplomatists — are  most  carefully  watche 
the  authorities  are  entirely  convinced  of  their  goo< 

Spy  mania  is  very  common  on  the  Continent, 
this  connection  a  Uttle  story  came  to  my  ears, 
with  slight  modification  and   amplification,   wa 
lished  in  the  Household  Brigade  Magazine.    Here 

"  Espionage. 

"  Heinrich  Spitz  had  attained  the  age  when 
sons  of  the  Fatherland  are,  if  physically  fit,  calle< 
serve  in  the  mihtary  forces  of  the  State  for  a  pe 
two  years.  The  young  man,  being  possessed  o 
book-learning  and  a  pretty  taste  in  mathemati< 
drafted  into  a  fortress  company  of  Engineers  in  M 
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with  a  creditable  character  and  the  rank  of  Gefreiter 
lance-corporal. 

"  Let  the  above  brief  sketch  of  Heinrich's  milit 
career  suffice  ;  it  is  with  his  subsequent  movements  t 
we  are  concerned. 

"  The  Spitz  family  had  for  many  generations  follow 
the  altruistic  career  of  ministering  to  the  bodily  wa 
of  their  fellow-creatures.     They  were,  in  fact,  waiter 
and  young  Heinrich  saw  no  reason  to  depart  from 
family  custom.     Having  mastered  the  rudiments  of 
profession  in  his  own  country,  and  being  now  thoroug 
skilled  in  carrying  eight  plates  on  his  arm,  five  more 
his  left  hand,  and  seven  beer-mugs  in  his  right,  the  ne( 
sity  for  learning  foreign  languages  became  imperative. 
Mother  Spitz  extracted  from  her  well-filled  savings  b{ 
a  small  collection  of  twenty-mark  pieces,  cried  a  li 
over  Heinrich  and  the  departing  gold,  and  packed  him 
as  a  deck  passenger  via  Hamburg  and  Queenborough 

"  Previous  to  his  departure,  Heinrich,  as  in  di 
bound,  reported  his  projected  expatriation  at  the  Ic 
recruiting  office,  and,  after  fulfilling  the  usual  f ormaUt 
was  told,  much  to  his  surprise,  that  he  could  not  hi 
his  papers  till  the  following  day.  When  he  repor 
himself  again,  as  ordered,  he  was  confronted  by  a  stc 
red-faced  individual  in  plain  clothes,  who  addressed  1 
in  the  following  terms :  '  Grefreiter  Spitz,  you  are  go 
abroad.  You  belong  to  the  Fortress  Engineers,  so  ] 
know  something  of  fortification.  You  are  going  to  E 
land,  and  we  want  to  know  about  their  fortifications 
the  South  and  East  Coasts  ;  they  have  none  inland, 
giving  us  information  you  can  be  useful  to  your  Fatl 
land  and  earn  good  money  for  yourself.  You  will 
paid  by  results,  but  will  have  no  fixed  salary.  If  ; 
are  caught,  we  shall  deny  aU  knowledge  of  you. 
member  to  omit  no  detail  which  could  be  of  possi 
utility  to  us,  but  also  tell  us  nothing  that  does  not  cc 
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"  Our  young  hero  set  out  on  his  journey  full 
portance  and  hope,  and  in  that  satisfactory  menti 
dition  arrived  at  his  destination,  which  was  Cante 
Here,  by  underselling  the  market,  he  soon  seci 
place  at  the  Royal  Springs  Hotel,  and  set  to  w 
learn  not  only  Enghsh,  but  also  scraps  of  other  Ian 
from  the  polyglot  visitors  to  the  famous  Cathedra 

"  Beyond  a  study  of  the  map  of  the  neighb 
coast,  Spitz  had  not,  in  his  first  few  months'  worl 
far  towards  assuaging  the  thirst  for  knowledge 
friend  '  Mr.  Meyer,'  and  he  was  incUned  to  desi 
so  doing.  For  Canterbury,  lying  as  it  does 
bottom  of  a  wooded  and  hop-grown  valley,  is  si 
a  point  on  which  fortification  would  be  wasted 
one  fine  day  in  the  spring  he  felt  his  chance  had  a 
for  the  proprietor  sent  for  him  and  said  :  '  The] 
an  extra  hand  at  Duke's  Golf  Club  at  Sandw: 
morrow.  We  are  slack  here  now,  and  I  can  spai 
You'll  get  five  bob  and  your  expenses ;  you  wo 
any  tips.    Will  you  go  V 

"  Now  golf  clubs  were  beyond  the  ken  of  Spi 
Sandwich  was  burnt  into  his  Teutonic  mind  as  I 
spot  close  to  the  coast  and  occupying  a  position  n 
between  Deal  and  Ramsgate.  What  a  chance 
almost  shouted  the  German  equivalent  of  '  Nol 
and  bolted  ofi  to  pack  his  modest  bag.  An  earl] 
loafing  along  as  though  it  were  picking  flowers  a 
joying  a  morning  stroll,  led  him  via  Minster 
southern  metropolis  of  golf,  and  a  few  more  min 
the  omnibus  saw  him  at  his  destination.  As  he 
along  the  dull  mile  of  seashore  which  separates  t] 
ford  Hotel  from  Duke's,  he  saw  many  things  wl 
did  not  comprehend,  and  which  filled  him  with  cu 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  carefully  p] 
surface  of  certain  areas  of  this  great  waste  of  < 
WViv  thp.RP.  rpd  flTiH  wViitp,  flaofs  dotted  ahoiit.  sorr 
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ing  intently  ?  How  could  poor  Heinrich  know  whal 
all  meant  ?  Small  blame  to  him  if  he  jumped  to  i 
conclusion  that  what  he  saw  was  what  he  wanted  to  s 
"  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Duke's  he  was  set  to  w( 
to  get  luncheon  ready,  and  from  this  point  we  may  lei 
the  task  of  recording  his  doings  to  his  own  pen.  ] 
his  report  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  writer  through  ' 
courtesy  of  a  German  officer,  who  is  a  golfing  enthusis 
and  is  delving  his  way  towards  a  scratch  game  in  i 
sand  and  stones  of  the  Charlottenburg  Links.  Am 
thus  with  special  knowledge,  this  officer  understood 
error  into  which  poor  Spitz  had  fallen.  The  reporl 
not  reproduced  in  extenso.  We  have  contented  o 
selves  with  excerpts  therefrom  : 

"  *  I  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  some 
formation  regarding  British  coast  fortification  now  un< 
construction  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandwich,  Kent 

"  *  From  what  I  could  make  out  in  the  short  time 
my  disposal,  a  series  of  works  is  contemplated  cover 
the  land  known  as  "  Sandwich  Flats  "  from  the  moi 
of  the  Stour  in  Pegwell  Bay  to  the  southward  fo 
distance  of  about  four  miles.  This  stretch  of  desol 
sand-dunes  is  about  one  to  two  miles  in  width,  and 
reason  for  its  defence  is  quite  problematic,  for  Nat 
has  already  provided  sufficiently  well  for  its  protectic 
but  the  foolishness  of  the  British  in  military  matter 
past  behef,  and  it  is  to  this  failing  that  such  a  purpc 
less  waste  of  pubHc  money  may  be  attributed. 

"  *  The  Sandwich  Flats  can  only  be  crossed  by  whee 
transport  in  very  few  places,  and  behind  the  flats  ] 
the  Kiver  Stour  and  another  stream,  the  only  pass 
across  these  being  at  Sandwich  town.  This  alone  wo 
make  the  Flats  an  undesirable  landing-place.  1 
nearest  place  where  ships  could  lie  to  disembark  tro' 
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"  *  The  information  I  secured  is,  I  regret  U 
almost  entirely  acquired  from  conversations  overl 
but  as  I  received  it  direct  from  the  persons  interes 
the  operations,  I  trust  it  may  not  be  without 
The  work  appears  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  C 
Bogi,  presumably  an  Engineer  officer ;  and  from  a 
heard  I  do  not  think  he  is  giving  satisfaction,  f 
most  opprobrious  epithets  were  used  towards  him. 
Englishmen  whom  I  saw  must  all  have  been  office 
they  appeared  well  to  do,  though  not  all  of  m 
appearance.  Many  were  past  their  work,  and  i 
long  ago  have  been  relegated  to  the  Landsturm.  W 
in  order  to  disguise  their  operations  or  on  accoi 
the  eternal  British  devotion  to  sport  I  cannot  te 
nearly  all  had  sticks  and  balls,  and  struck  the 
with  the  former  as  they  moved  rapidly  northwa: 
their  tours  of  duty  of  about  two  and  a  half  hours 
I  consider  this  was  really  a  blind,  for  no  soonei 
they  a  few  hundred  metres  away  than  most  of 
began  to  dig.  It  was  not  organized  digging ;  fai 
it.  A  man  might  be  seen  standing  looking  dow 
a  rough  sandy  pit,  apparently  in  contemplation 
he  would  disappear  and  throw  up  from  two  to  ten 
shovelfuls  of  sand  ;  then  he  would  crawl  out  agai 
move  on,  the  digging  being  resumed  at  the  same 
adjacent  place  by  one  of  the  succeeding  parties, 
seemed  very  casual  and  futile.  It  is  only  the  e 
earnestness  of  these  diggers — officers — I  know  not 
— that  makes  me  believe  in  the  importance  of  the 
scheme. 

"  '  From  fragments  of  conversation  let  drop  i 
presence  I  judge  that  there  must  be  eighteen  se] 
and  distinct  fortification  works  in  contemplation 
vicinity.     Considering  the  small  space  of  ground 
cover,  this  number  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  i 
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straight "  {wenn  die  Richiung  gut  ist),  but  whether 
straightness  {Richtung)  refers  to  fire  or  to  the  hne 
advance  I  am  unable  to  say. 

"  *  Works  3  and  5  appear  to  be  similar  in  charac 
and  are  what  are  known  as  "  one-shot."  This  ] 
samably  means  that  each  contains  one  gun — a  furl 
military  foolishness,  as  every  artilleryman  knows  t 
*'  one  gun  is  no  gun."  But  they  must  have  some  spe 
quality,  for  I  heard  the  military  adjective  appHed 
them  again  and  again  ;  but  in  this  case  I  beheve 
word  to  be  used  iu  its  proper  sense — namely,  that  t 
capture  would  entail  sanguiuary  losses. 

"  *  Number  6  and  11  works  will  e^-idently  be  man 
by  men  of  the  Coastguard,  for  I  heard  frequent  remj 
on  their  proximity  to  the  Coastguard  Station,  which 
a  mile  north  of  Duke's  Club. 

"  *  As  regards  8  and  9,  I  heard  frequent  reference 
"  blind  holes."  I  cannot  quite  understand  what 
means,  but  from  other  scraps  of  conversation  I  ju 
that  these  must  be  defiladed  works,  invisible  from  < 
side,  and  therefore  probably  armed  with  howitzers 
other  high-angle  guns  for  the  bombardment  of  shipj 
lying  off  the  coast. 

"  *  12  and  13  are  "fine  two-shot  holes" — i.e.,  g 
two-gun  (?  two  battery)  works. 

"  '  I  should  add  in  parenthesis  that  the  word  "  ho 
in  English  has  many  significations.  First,  its  ordiD 
meaning  ("  loch  "),  then  "  financial  difficulty,"  "  ui 
tractive  town  or  place,"  "  bad  garrison,"  and  the  w 
is  also  used  as  an  adjective  denoting  entirety.  EvideD 
owing  to  the  digging  necessary  for  their  construct 
batteries  are  also  referred  to  by  the  same  word.  I 
lish  is  a  poor  language,  one  word  often  meaning  ^ 
many  tlungs. 

"  Of  the  rest  of  the  batteries  I  was  able  to  k 
but  very  little.     I  judge,  however,   that  numbers 
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small  cards,  whereon  they  made  frequent  entries 
their  return  to  the  club  these  were  signed  and  besi 
in  a  locked  box.  I  was  able  to  filch  a  specimen  ( 
of  these  cards,  which  I  now  enclose.  You  will  ol 
that  the  heading,  "  Duke's  Club,"  has  been  put  on 
obviously  with  a  view  to  misleading — in  fact,  the 
ence  of  a  "  club  "  in  such  a  desert  can  only  be  exp] 
on  these  grounds.  There  are  three  columns  on  the 
the  left-hand  one  being  marked  in  consecutive  £ 
1  to  18.  (This  endorses  my  deduction  regardin 
mmiber  of  works.)  The  next  column  contains  a  si 
sion  of  figures,  ranging  from  3  to  6,  and  is  h 
**  Bogey."  Now  the  word  "  bogey  "  has  only  the  i 
ing  of  "  ghost "  (Gespenst),  and  can  have  no  sense  i 
connection.  I  can  only  conceive  that  the  figures  h 
column  are  the  number  of  guns  which  Colonel  ] 
(see  Bogi  above)  considers  necessary  for  each  wo 
battery.  The  other  officers  I  presume  to  have 
engaged  in  making  their  separate  estimates  of  gun 
batteries,  and  the  final  decision  will  be  taken  o: 
average  total.  For  you  are  well  aware  that  every 
in  England  is  decided  by  a  committee. 

"  '  Noticing  that  several  gentlemen  tore  up  their 
either  on  arrival  at  Duke's  or  shortly  before,  I  si 
out  and  secured  some  of  the  fragments.  These  1 1 
together,  and  forward  them  herewith.  You  will  ol 
that  in  nearly  every  case  the  last  pencil  entry  is  ai 
9 ;  in  others  the  average  number  is  about  6  or  ' 
above  the  printed  figures.  I  therefore  presume  t 
maximum  armament  has  been  determined,  and  tha 
may  not  be  exceeded.  I  cannot  suggest  any  othe] 
sible  construction  which  can  be  put  on  the  result  c 
portion  of  my  observations. 

"  *  I  have  only  to  add  to  this  very  important  i 
that  throughout  the  conversations  were  constant 
ence  to  lies  ILilqe)  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.     Th 
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but  also  that  in  their  official   relations,  and  even 
matters  concerning   national   defence,  the  English 
totally  incapable  of  adhering  to  the  truth. 
"  *  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  *  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  '  H.  Spitz/  ' 

With  Paris  as  headquarters,  there  was  a  good  deal 
sport  to  be  obtained  —  tennis  at  Puteaux,  golf  at 
Boulie  and  Chantilly,  and  lots  of  shooting  with  the  ma 
hospitable  householders  round  about. 

In  many  of  the  big  shoots  the  mistake  is  made 
shooting  the  partridges  very  young.  Driving  cheep 
is  a  poor  form  of  sport,  but  it  is  argued  that  if  the  bi 
are  left  for  another  month — as  they  should  be — i 
majority  will  be  picked  up  by  the  casual  sportsman  ^ 
spreads  over  France  by  the  thousand  from  the  day  tl 
the  season  opens ;  for  in  France  anybody  may  go  a 
shoot  on  any  ground  which  is  not  marked  as  privj 
shooting,  and  those  people  who  are  rich  enough  to  r 
birds  have  to  maintain  a  very  large  staff  of  keepers 
look  after  them. 

A  quaint  example  of  the  divergence  of  English  a 
foreign  ideas  on  the  subject  of  sport  was  given  in  a  st< 
told  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Freddy  Post,  well  known 
musical  and  operatic  circles.  Meeting  a  young  forei 
violinist  a  few  days  after  the  Whitsuntide  holidays, 
asked  the  artist  how  he  had  spent  his  Whit  Mondj 
The  reply  was  as  follows  :  "  Ah,  Monsieur  Post,  je  ] 
suis  amuse  comme  un  roi.  Je  suis  parti  avec  deux 
mes  amis,  nous  sommes  entre  dans  un  bois  et  nous  avc 
fait  une  chasse  superbe.  II  y  avait  au  tableau  des  lapi 
des  corbeaux,  et  un  magnifique  renard  !"    He  seem 
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Shooting  a  fox  on  Whit  Monday  recalls  the  o] 
little-known  verse  : 

"  I  well  remember,  on  a  Sabbath  morn, 
I  shot  hen-pheasants  in  the  standing  corn. 
'Twas  in  September.     Canst  devise  a  plan 
More  horrible  to  sight  of  Gods  and  man  V 

And  yet,  why  should  we  laugh  at  him  ?  How  i 
he  know  of  our  game  laws  and  customs  ?  What 
he  know  of  the  crime  of  vulpicide  ?  It  is  not  : 
statute-book,  and  only  becomes  a  crime  owing  ' 
illogical  but  well-established  principle  that  you  mi 
a  fox  with  hounds,  but  not  with  a  gun.  Our  little  ai 
his  fingers  more  used  to  the  feel  of  tense  portions 
interior  economy  of  the  domestic  cat  than  to  the  1 
of  a  twelve-bore — had  gone  out  to  overcome  the 
of  the  forest,  and  had  done  so.  How  should  he 
that  Whitsuntide  is  a  season  more  suited  to  the  in 
of  the  rabbit  family  than  to  its  reduction,  that  it 
customary  to  shoot  on  the  property  of  others  and 
out  a  licence,  and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  real 
against  a  limited  section  of  society  in  slaying  \ 
gun  a  member  of  the  vulpine  race  ? 

We  laugh  at  the  typical  French  sportsman,  wi 
strange  gaiters,  betasselled  game-bag,  and  decc 
gun ;  but  he  is  a  real  sportsman,  for  he  works  ha 
very  little  result,  knows  the  habits  of  game,  anc 
nothing  to  extraneous  aid  of  any  kind.  The  on 
pardonable  crime  of  which  he  is  guilty  is  that  of 
ing  song-birds.  On  account  of  this  weakness  of  1 
woods  in  France  are  silent  as  the  grave.  There  ii 
bird-life,  except  for  a  few  magpies,  which  are  too 
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quently  to  make  visits,  is  the  Cavalry  School  at  Saum 
where  all  officers  go  through  a  long  course  of  traini 
before  joining  their  regiments,  and  also  undergo 
shorter  course  of  instruction  later  in  their  service.  T 
is  certainly  the  most  perfect  institution  of  its  kind 
the  world,  and  this  is  the  school  whose  finished  prodi 
has  twice  carried  ofi  the  King  Edward  Cup  at  the  Int 
national  Horse  Show  within  the  past  three  years 
competition  with  the  best  riders  the  world  can  produ 

We  in  England  suffer  from  the  delusion  that  we  i 
a  nation  of  horsemen,  and  that  no  one  else  can  touch 
It  is  true  that  we  have  many  hundreds  of  men  who  c 
get  over  a  country  well,  but  of  those  hundreds  relativi 
few  know  very  much  about  the  animal  they  bestrii 
and  the  majority  would  be  totally  incapable  of  breaki 
in  a  young  horse.  The  myriad  red  tail-tags  which  a 
front  us  in  gaps  and  gateways  are  shameful  evidences 
bad  and  careless  horse-breaking ;  so  is  the  descripti 
frequently  given  of  a  horse  that  he  is  a  good  enou 
hunter,  but  a  bad  hack.  The  French  officer  would 
ashamed  to  go  out  on  a  beast  adorned  with  a  la 
showing  that  the  rider  was  incapable  of  teaching  b 
not  to  kick,  and  he  would  very  soon  collect  the  "  h 
hack,"  and  so  reform  his  paces  and  manners  that 
would  become  a  good,  or  at  all  events  a  fair,  one. 

At  Saumur  they  learn  to  break  horses  and  to  fo 
them  into  presentable  chargers,  each  officer  having  co 
plete  charge  of  two  horses,  one  of  them  quite  raw,  a 
the  other  one  half  broken  when  first  he  takes  possessi 
of  him.  Watching  over  him,  and  assisting  with  w 
council,  are  the  ecuyers,  or  instructional  staff  of  i 
school,  and  the  "  ride  "  given  by  these  officers  is  a  si< 
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they  are  right.     But  if  men  have  their  horses  s< 
fectly  trained  that  they  will  jump  big  fences  out 
open  with  no  wing  to  keep  them  straight ;  will  c 
and  trot  backwards ;  will  change  feet  every  two  g 
without  diverging  three  inches  from  the  straight 
will  rear,  kick,  or  buck  at  the  will  of  the  rider,  it 
shows  that  these  magnificent  horsemen   have   n< 
to  learn  in  what  is  at  once  a  great  part  of  their  j 
sion  and  their  favourite  recreation.     Brushing  th 
fences  is  an  unknown  weakness  at  the  Cavalry  S 
Through  the  top  of  the  bushed  fences  runs  a  solid 
like  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  woe  betide  any  who 
take  liberties  with  it ;  so  we  see  every  horse  in  the 
taking  his  fences  very  clean  and  running  no  chan 
The  late  Duke  of  Beaufort  had  a  very  high  o 
of  the  French  knowledge  of  hunting  and  of  hound 
used  to  say  that  we  had  by  comparison  few  who 
lay  claim  to  equal  knowledge.     In  the  humble  o 
of  the  writer  the  French  officers  are  equally  ad\ 
in  true  horsemanship  and  knowledge  of  the  hors 
we  are  too  often  content  simply  to  get  on  a  hort 
jump  fences,  and  on  account  of  our  ability  to  do 
lay  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  horsemanship. 


CHAPTER  Xni 

FOREIGN  MANOEUVRES 

The  writer  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  I 
present  at  ten  different  foreign  manoeuvres  in  the  sj 
of  five  years,  and  to  an  officer  such  occasions  are 
most  interesting  of  all  his  soldiering  in  peace-time, 
gets  a  chance  of  seeing  other  soldiers  at  work,  anc 
learning  many  things  tactical  and  administrative  w] 
may  be  useful  to  him  in  his  own  corps.  He  usu 
returns  from  foreign  manoeuvres  full  of  new  trick; 
the  trade,  many  of  which  have,  after  trial,  to  be  al 
doned  as  being  unsuitable  to  the  particular  requirem* 
of  our  own  army. 

The  first  foreign  manoeuvres  I  attended  were  in  ] 
land — not  in  the  Holland  made  famous  in  paint 
which  consists  of  canals,  water-meadows,  and  tulips, 
in  the  central  portion  of  North  Brabant,  between  ] 
le  Due  and  Eindhoven,  where  great  heaths  stretch 
miles,  and  make  capital  ground  to  work  over.  It 
most  striking  to  find  that  nearly  every  officer  sj 
French  and  German,  and  that  many  spoke  or  un 
stood  English  as  well.  I  only  found  one  cavalry  ofi 
who  understood  none  of  the  three,  so  I  addressed 
in  Cape  Dutch,  and  he  nearly  fell  off  his  horse  t 
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Li  many  places  there  were  large  fields  surroum 
deep  dry  ditches,  and  into  these  one  saw  whole  bat 
disappear  during  an  advance,  to  reappear  and 
firing  again  a  field  or  two  further  to  the  Iron 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  nearer  to  the  enemy, 
was  a  most  disconcerting  form  of  tactics,  and  n 
tated  men  being  posted  at  the  bottom  of  every 
for  one  could  see  nothing  of  these  advances  frc 
ground-level.  We  are  not  used  to  placing  our  c 
sentries  underground  in  our  army. 

There  was  one  amusing  fiasco  for  the  foreign  c 
(I  was  not  with  the  official  guests,  but  was  i 
authorized  free-lance,  moving  about  in  plain  clot 
a  bicycle,  and  generally  following  the  official  pari 
discreet  distance.)  They  had  been  convened  to 
tions  near  Eindhoven,  and  early  in  the  morning  w 
on  the  ground  where,  judging  by  the  scheme, 
likely  that  the  conflict  would  take  place.  Ther 
plenty  of  troops  about  when  we  arrived,  but 
seemed  to  be  something  curious  and  unusual  ii 
movements.  Instead  of  getting  closer,  they  ap 
to  be  moving  away  from  one  another.  I  verifi 
map  and  the  scheme.  All  seemed  in  order,  so 
down  to  await  developments.  In  an  hour  I  was 
not  a  soldier  was  in  sight.  Then,  far  away,  I  hea 
sound  of  a  gun,  then  another,  then  heavy  firing 
Napoleonic  maxim  of  marching  towards  the  soi 
firing  was  obviously  to  be  applied,  so  I  jumped 
the  bicycle  and  pedalled  away  to  the  south.  Mil 
mile  I  rode,  and  still  saw  no  soldiers.  At  last 
there  must  be  some  mistake,  and  made  inquiries,  t. 

plipitinor  tlip   infnrmntmn    that  fhp.   firinof  p.fl.mp  fr 
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were  going  home.     It  was  very  like  Mark  Twain's  six 
of  looking  for  the  sunrise  at  sunset. 

In  Sweden  I  was  attached  to  the  Helsingland  Ee 
ment  for  the  1904  manoeuvres  near  Mohed.  By 
courtesy  of  the  Swedish  War  Office  I  was  provided  w 
an  excellent  horse  and  was  made  free  of  the  manoeu 
area.  The  late  King  was  present  part  of  the  time,  a 
these  were  the  last  military  operations  at  which  he  e 
assisted. 

The  arrival  was  rather  alarming,  for  I  reached  Mol 
just  before  dinner,  at  which  meal  about  seventy  offic 
were  present.  As  guest  I  sat  by  the  Colonel,  who,  to  : 
consternation,  drank  my  health  and  made  an  excell 
speech  in  French  in  my  honour,  to  which  I  had  to  re 
in  the  same  tongue.  But  aU  my  deficiencies  on  t 
score  were  forgiven,  and  my  kindly  hosts  treated 
exactly  as  one  of  themselves,  showing  me  the  greai 
hospitahty  and  courtesy. 

The  hospitality  the  first  evening  might  have  b 
disastrous  but  for  the  friendly  warning  of  Prince  Char 
who  was  then  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry.  Swec 
punch  was  brought  round  every  few  minutes,  and  I  ] 
a  couple  of  glasses.  As  the  bottle  came  our  way  ao 
H.E.H.  asked  if  it  were  the  first  time  I  had  met 
national  beverage,  "  because,"  said  he,  "  you  should 
careful.  It  is  a  very  insidious  drink,  and  three  gla; 
are  enough  to  dispose  efiectuaUy  of  anyone  who 
strange  to  it."  I  thanked  him  and  knocked  off.  ' 
punch  is  sweet  and  thin,  and  certainly  no  one  wo 
suspect  it  of  such  potency. 

The  first  day  was  a  cavalry  day,  so  I  joined  one 
the  regiments,  and  was  let  in  for  a  wild  gaUop  ac] 
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the  open.  The  cavalry  at  that  time  only  did  a 
year's  training,  and,  considering  this,  it  was  woi 
to  see  them  gallop  over  a  succession  of  post  a: 
fences.  We  jumped  about  a  dozen  of  these,  anc 
were  not  more  than  six  men  down,  all  of  whor 
thrown  by  grass-covered  grips,  and  not  by  the 
It  was  anxious  work  facing  posts  and  rails  on 
fectly  strange  horse,  so  I  went  very  steady  till  I 
he  could  jump,  and  then  sailed  ahead  for  the  hoi 
my  cloth.  In  the  winter  the  cavalry  are,  of  < 
obHged  to  keep  to  the  roads,  but  then  they  are  i 
panied  by  sledges  carrying  their  snow-shoes,  s 
they  may  be  able  to  extend  and  fight  when  re( 
leaving  the  horses  on  the  road. 

The  Swedish  army  is  imbued  with  the  highesi 
of  discipline  in  the  world.  Not  that  they  are  sn 
movement,  dress,  or  handling  of  arms ;  but  ever 
is  doing  his  best  all  the  time  to  contribute  to  tl 
cessful  execution  of  whatever  work  may  be  in 
And  surely  no  higher  discipline  exists  than  this,  i 
expression  used  implies  that  the  men  are  ob< 
attentive,  and  quick.  Probably  the  high  stand 
education  obtaining  in  Sweden  has  much  to  do  wi 
happy  state  of  things,  as  it  has  with  the  fact  th 
may  select  a  man  at  random  who  will  be  able  to  : 
convey,  and  transmit  verbal  messages  relating 
operations.  To  get  this  done  in  our  army  is  a  co 
source  of  trouble  to  subordinate  commanders,  a: 
may  well  be  envious  of  the  facility  the  Swedes 
in  that  direction. 

In  the  evenings,  after  dinner,  there  was  usuallj 
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shall  never  forget  one  evening  when  they  went  out 
the  end  of  a  log- jam  reaching  far  into  the  river,  there 
sing  across  the  water  under  the  bright  moon,  backed  1 
the  silvery  river  and  the  dark  mass  of  the  pine-forest. 

We  had  a  terrible  country  to  get  over  at  times,  co 
sisting  of  dense  woods  of  spruce,  pine,  and  larch,  wi 
only  occasional  clearings  and  farms.  The  soldiers — i 
woodsmen  by  birth — seemed  to  find  their  way  easi 
enough,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  for  those  unaccustom* 
to  working  in  the  forest. 

Joining  the  advanced  line  of  one  force,  I  one  day  we 
out  to  see  how  it  was  done,  and  lost  myseK  on  purpoj 
In  very  few  minutes  all  sounds  of  the  battle  had  di 
away,  and  I  started  to  make  my  way  out.  Leading  t 
horse,  one  could  get  along  fairly  well ;  then,  coming 
boulders,  things  became  less  easy,  for  there  was  bare 
room  for  the  horse  to  step  between  them,  and  it  w 
not  long  before  I  was  defeated.  Leading  round  a  l 
stone,  I  suddenly  came  on  a  huge  log  lying  across  d 
path,  and  blocking  it.  It  was  too  high  to  jump,  t 
low  to  lead  under,  too  heavy  to  move.  The  horse,  w 
was  standing  on  a  curve,  would  not  back,  and  it  w 
impossible  to  turn  him  about.  Fortunately,  some  of  t 
enemy  showed  up  after  a  while,  the  log  was  sa-s 
through,  I  was  released,  and  a  soldier  showed  me  t 
easy  way  out. 

After  this  experience  it  was  not  hard  to  understai 
how  one  of  our  men  came  to  be  lost  altogether.  Pro 
ably  he  broke  his  leg  or  otherwise  damaged  hims- 
among  the  boulders,  was  unable  to  move,  and  starv 
to  death. 

Inconvenience  from  starvation  or  overfeeding  alwa 
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off  the  smdrgds-hordet,  or  hors  d'ceuvres  table,  ai 
times  this  was  only  the  precursor  of  a  solid  egg-ar 
English  breakfast.  So  one  either  ate  very  littl( 
ing  more  was  to  follow,  or  else  one  wasted 
appetite  on  oatcake  and  olives,  only  to  find 
unable  to  face  the  real  meal. 

How  the  Latin  races  do  all  their  work  on  ai 
stomach  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  marvel  to  me. 
French  and  Spanish  operations  the  troops  star 
or  two  in  the  morning  after  drinking  (if  they  ai 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  eating  a  scrap  of  bread.  "V 
meagre  sustenance  they  will  keep  going  most  c] 
till  noon,  or  even  later.  Their  cavalry  horses  are 
in  the  same  way,  often  not  being  fed  or  watered 
eight  in  the  evening  and  noon  the  following  day 
treated  our  horses  like  this  we  should  expect  t 
great  number,  but  the  French  horses  do  not  a] 
be  any  the  worse  for  it. 

General  Sir  Arthur  Paget  told  the  writer  th 
he  was  accompanying  one  of  the  Italian  exped 
Eritrea  he  one  morning  asked  for  food  before 
on  a  march.  Proudly  the  General  command 
duced,  after  some  trouble,  a  couple  of  biscu 
informed  Sir  Arthur  that  he  was  the  only  ma; 
whole  force  who  had  partaken  of  any  solid  f( 
morning. 

Amongst  other  foreign  manoeuvres  at  which 
assisted  were  those  which  took  place  in  Spain 
In  the  course  of  the  week  the  operations  lasted  < 
were  in  constant  jeopardy.  We — the  foreign  c 
were  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  kindly  Madrid  n 
at  Sarria,  in  Galicia,  some  fifteen  miles  distant  J 
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French  representative  and  I  were  allotted  seats  in  1 

car  of  Mr.  S R ,  a  speed  maniac  of  the  m 

pronounced  type.  For  the  credit  of  our  cloth  we  coi 
not  say  we  were  frightened,  but  we  were — very.  "" 
skidded  round  comers  on  one  wheel,  slew  dogs  a 
chickens,  endangered  the  lives  of  the  hinds,  but 
never  slacked  off.  When  we  had  been  on  the  road  th 
days  there  was  only  one  dog  left,  and  he  was  behinc 
fence.     It  was  only  after  the  third  day  that  we  ea 

up  a  little,  and  that  was  because  S R 's  o 

mechanician  protested,  and  said  that  if  he — the  mech; 
ician — wished  to  commit  suicide  he  could  do  so,   I 

that  for  the  present  he  wished  to  live.     S R— 

stopped,  put  him  off  the  car,  and  went  on.  Our  cha 
for  a  protest  had  come,  and  we  made  full  use  of 
After  that  there  were  almost  always  two  wheels  on 

ground.     S R is   known   in   Spain    as 

demon,"  and  has  a  big  bag  to  his  credit.  The  popuk 
accordingly,  throw  stones  and  shoot  at  the  car  of 

Marquis  de  S R ,  who  is  quite  a  different  per 

and  a  most  considerate  driver.  A  good  exemplificat 
of  mob  justice. 

Another  risk  we  ran  was  that  of  overfeeding, 
everyone  was  so  hospitable.     Our  record  was  the 
lowing :   An    early    snack    at    five,    breakfast    on 
manoeuvre  ground  at  seven,  a  scratch  lunch  with 
King    during    the    operations,    on    conclusion    of 
manoeuvres  of  the  day  a  large  set  meal  in  a  chestr 
grove  ;  then  on  our  return  we  had  to  prepare  a  "  lunc 
in  the  King's  honour  at  about  four,  an  hour  later 
municipaUty  of  Sarria  gave  a  '*  lunch  "  to  the  fore 
officers,  which  concluded  in  time  for  us  to  get  bact 
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The  return  journey  the  following  day  compem 
we  were  fifteen  in  a  first-class  compartment,  . 
no  food  for  about  fifteen  hours  other  than  the  i 
garlic  exhaled  by  our  fellow-passengers. 

The  annual  autumn  manoeuvres  in  Fran 
always  a  delightful  outing.  The  French  Ws 
were  the  most  generous  of  hosts,  and  of  their  ho 
a  large  number  of  officers  besides  the  permanen 
MiHtary  Attaches  always  availed  themselves.  (" 
really  thirteen,  but  our  doyen,  who  became  a 
in  the  middle  sixties,  and  must,  therefore,  h 
about  seventy  years'  service,  never  turned 
manoeuvres,  and  rarely  at  any  other  time.)  Th 
generally  about  forty  foreign  officers  present, 
gatherings  produced  a  Babel  of  tongues. 

In  charge  of  us  were  four  or  five  French  offic 
were  always  ready  to  be  obliging  and  agreeable 
help  us  to  see  all  we  wanted.  Most  of  the  offic 
lodged  in  the  biggest  hotel  at  some  central  tc 
others  being  billeted  in  the  houses  of  well-to-do 
residing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  -v 
our  meals  were  served. 

Automobiles  or  a  special  train  conveyed  us  t 
venient  spot  in  the  manoeuvre  area,  and  tl 
horses,  each  in  charge  of  a  mounted  Cuirassier 
and  each  with  our  personal  index  number  on  he 
man,  awaited  our  pleasure.  The  same  number  we 
luggage,  on  the  doors  of  our  rooms,  on  the  sole 
off  to  aot  as  valet,  on  our  maps,  on  everything, 
who  knew  no  known  tongue  tied  it  also  on  the 
and  then  all  the  orderlies  had  to  do  was  to  coll 
man  and  put  him  into  the  room  bearing  his  nu 
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everything  that  was  going  on  it  was  entirely  our  o"v 
fault. 

The  only  dark  spot  on  our  horizon  was  the  han 
shaking  which  with  many  of  our  colleagues  had 
stand  in  lieu  of  conversation.  We  shook  hands  wh 
we  met  at  or  before  dawn,  when  we  parted  after  brea 
fast,  when  we  met  on  the  ground,  before  and  aft 
luncheon,  before  dinner,  and  at  bed-time.  There  we] 
roughly,  forty  of  us,  and,  unless  my  arithmetic  be  fault 
this  represented  5,460  hand-shakes  daily,  or  somewhe 
about  38,000  in  the  week.  This  waste  of  energy  a 
palled  me,  and  I  founded  a  "  Ligue  contre  les  Poigne 
de  Main,"  which  I  am  delighted  to  hear  is  still  flourishir 

This  league  was  composed  of  officers  who  underto< 
never  to  shake  hands  with  one  another,  and  had  i 
been  stalwart  the  shakes  would  have  been  reduced  1 
over  three  hundred  a  day  ;  but  they  were  not  very  loj 
to  their  undertaldng,  the  force  of  habit  was  too  stror 
One  of  my  ItaHan  colleagues  overcame  the  difficulty 
a  certain  measure  by  carrying  something  in  each  hai 
as  often  as  possible,  and  by  allowing  a  gracefid  circul 
bow  to  Hquidate  all  his  liabilities. 

Frequently  to  the  foreign  officers  were  attach 
orderlies  who  spoke  their  officer's  language.  Su 
orderlies  would  be  hard  to  find  in  an  Ens^Ush  recrimei 
though  I  believe  the  Inniskilliags  once  found  a  troop 
in  the  regiment  who,  as  sentry,  was  able  to  challen 
and  address  some  visiting  Grerman  officers  in  their  nati 
tongue,  and  to  their  intense  surprise.  But,  of  course, 
a  Continental  army  there  are  always  plenty  of  men  w] 
can  speak  the  language  of  the  coterminous  countri( 
I  often  heard  English  spoken  for  my  benefit  in  the  rani 
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Frequently  one  found  one's  Paris  friends  in  th 
doing  either  their  two  years'  service  with  the  co 
else  undergoing  their  periodical  training  as  res 
One  young  corporal  of  Cuirassiers  was  the  son  of 
with  whom  I  often  shot ;  a  private  in  the  infan 
a  frequent  opponent  of  mine  on  the  golf-links,  ai 
than  once  won  the  French  amateur  championship, 
instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  8 
quoted  to  show  the  difference  of  the  material 
army  and  of  one  where  service  is  compulsory. 

Our  non-commissioned  officers  are  admirable,  i 
could  not  wish  to  better  them  ;  but  the  majority 
have  to  get  their  education  after  joining  the  ran 
France  everyone  has  to  serve,  so  the  private  sold 
have  a  University  or  Public  School  education 
skilled  at  some  technical  trade  before  he  jo 
colours.  Such  a  leaven  of  highly  educated  m 
great  help  on  the  instructional  score,  for  the  cle^ 
assist  the  others,  and  raise  the  general  average  oj 
gence. 

In  the  cavalry  the  annual  draft  of  recruits  to 
ment  may  produce  a  few  grooms,  a  couple  of 
followers  of  hounds,  a  jockey  or  two,  and  haK  j 
yeoman  farmers  and  horse-breeders,  the  whole  ( 
accustomed  to  horses  from  their  childhood.  Onl 
months  ago  Alec  Carter,  the  great  French  steej 
jockey,  rode  into  Paris  as  a  private  soldier  taki 
in  a  long-distance  ride,  and  was  accorded  an  ova 
the  crowd.  Now  it  is  not  much  trouble  to  tea 
of  that  sort  to  ride. 

There  used  to  be  some  very  funny  riding  am< 
colleagues.     Two  valiant  Chinamen,  who  had  ne\ 
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at  a  trot,  but  never  fell  ofE,  as  their  orderlies  usu 
caught  them  at  the  moment  when  their  equilibrium 
its  stability  and  hauled  them  back  again  into  the  pi 

An  officer  attending  from  one  of  the  South  Ameri 
RepubHcs  caused  some  amusement  by  getting  ofi  a 
we  had  ridden  about  three  miles  and  sitting  down 
the  wayside.     He  was  used  to  the  smooth  pacing 
lope  of  his  native  horse,  and  the  rough  European 
of  the  French  horse  had  rubbed  him  so  much  thai 
was   very,    very   uncomfortable.    We    begged   him 
mount  and  ride  back  to  the  train.     "  Non.    Yo 
monter  caballo,"  was  all  we  could  get  out  of  him. 
we  suggested  he  should  walk.     **  Non.    Yo  pas  mor 
Yo  pas  marcher.    Yo  automovil."    And  automobi] 
was,  for  he  sat  there  obstinately  till  we  found  a  si 
automobilist — Mr.  Bunau  Varilla,  of  the  Matin — 
conveyed  him  home  to  the  train. 

Many  officers  seemed  surprised  that  one  did  nol 
in  for  a  preliminary  course  of  practice  in  riding  be 
embarking  on  the  manoeuvres.  "  Vous  ne  perdez  d 
pas  rhabitude  du  cheval  V  was  a  common  quest 
Of  course,  the  idea  of  forgetting  how  to  ride  is  laT 
able  to  us,  but  to  these  officers — usually  belongin< 
the  infantry — who  had  learnt  to  ride  at  or  after  the 
of  thirty  the  question  seemed  a  perfectly  natural  on 

I  have  often  been  on  manoeuvres  with  Chinese  offic 
and  have  been  struck  by  the  way  in  which  they  c( 
assimilate  quantities  and  varieties  of  alcohol  w] 
would  have  stretched  a  European  on  a  bed  of  sickr 
{Is  the  Caucasian  played  out  ?)  The  only  effect  on  t] 
was  to  increase  the  dimensions  of  their  already  "  < 
size  "  smile. 

\IT^  ^-^^^  V,, J  ,^4-1, I £  n-i-_j.*-i  rt.i 1 
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as  interpreter  and  also  to  translate  into  Chini 
whole  of  the  orders,  narratives,  etc.,  that  were 
to  us  broadcast.  Not  only  this,  the  ordnance  m 
to  be  translated  into  grammalogues  for  the  com] 
sion  of  his  masters.  This  work  took  him  all  ni^ 
every  night.  His  days  were  embittered  by  the  j 
made  him  that  in  the  event  of  his  not  giving  satis 
he  should  have  his  head  cut  off.  After  three  ( 
this  cruelty  some  of  us  went  to  the  French  of 
charge  of  the  party,  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
special  abridged  edition  of  the  narrative  for  the 
of  our  Eastern  friends,  and  thus  did  a  thin  littL 
neck  escape  bisection. 

On  two  occasions  I  assisted  at  the  French  man 
under  different  circumstances,  being  attached 
"  Special  Mission,"  consisting  of  General  Sii 
French  and  General  Grierson.  My  old  friend 
Huguet,  French  Military  Attache  in  London,  w 
with  us,  and  saw  that  all  arrangements  for  the  ( 
and  convenience  of  the  Mission  were  perfect. 

On  the  first  occasion  of  this  Mission  we  fo: 
separate  little  column,  quite  distinct  from  th( 
foreign  officers.  We  went  where  we  pleased  w 
own  transport,  our  horses,  and  our  orderlies — m< 
cychst,  and  foot.  We  lodged  here,  there,  and 
where,  and  usually  met  for  meals  at  the  mess 
nearest  divisional  headquarters.  One  night  we  ! 
the  fine  old-fashioned  house  of  an  elderly  coup 
next  night  I  found  myself  in  a  tiay  bat  perfect] 
fortable  room  of  a  small  shop-keeper ;  the  next 
house  of  Mrs.  Waddington's  caretaker.  Anothe 
ing  found  us  riding  up  the  avenue  to  an  old 
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in  a  huge  moated  chateau  which  had  not  been  inhab 
since  the  war  of  1871.  Its  wide  moat  was  grown 
with  grass,  elders,  and  roses,  among  which  our  ho 
were  picketed.  The  bedrooms  were  full  of  fine  fu 
ture,  between  which  and  the  wall  ran  thick  retail 
bands  of  cobwebs,  showing  how  long  it  was  since 
rooms  had  been  touched.  Sheets  in  such  surround] 
seemed  a  perilous  covering,  but  the  careful  conci( 
had  aired  both  them  and  the  blankets.  To  air  the  he 
was  beyond  him,  and  the  atmosphere  was  indescribs 
musty. 

Here  there  were  no  hosts,  but  elsewhere  those  •< 
received  us  did  everything  to  make  us  feel  at  home, 
looked  personally  after  our  early  morning  coffee  tha 
might   be   perfectly   right.     People   are   not   asked 
France  if  they  are  willing  to  accept  soldiers  in  bil 
They  are  simply  told  that  so  many  are  coming  to  th 
and  it  is  rare  to  find  a  case  where  the  men  are  not " 
received.        (In    France    all    troops    are    billeted 
manoeuvres ;  the  use  of  tents  is  unknown.)     The  lee 
of  this  good  reception  of  uninvited  guests  is  partly 
account   of   the   general   kindly  feeling  of   the   pu 
towards  the  soldiers,  but  chiefly  because  the  people 
that  if  they  are  kind  to  the  lads  who  are  billeted 
them  other  folk  in  other  parts  of  France  may  be  equ 
kind  to  their  sons  and  brothers  when  the  fortune 
mimic   war   brings   them   under  a   strange   roof, 
instead  of   the   bare  shelter  which    the    billeting 
exacts  from  the  pubHc,  the  soldiers  usually  get  a 
come  supplement  in  the  shape  of  food,  wine,  fruit 
tobacco,  according  to  what  their  hosts  can  afford. 

We  in  the  staff  messes  dined  plainly  but  sufficier 
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wines.  He  had  opened  the  bottle,  and  his  nerv 
been  rather  shaken  by  the  pop  of  the  cork.  Just  as 
going  to  pour  it  out  he  saw  the  froth  bubbhng 
the  neck,  so  he  wiped  it  off ;  more  froth,  more  " 
Then  a  mischievous  young  A.D.C.,  who  had  s€ 
whole  game,  turned  round  and  whispered,  "  Pu 
thumb  on  it  firmly  and  shake  the  bottle  hard," 
another  moment  we  were  all  smothered  in  the  re 
spray. 

Another  Special  Mission  went  to  the  < 
manoeuvres  at  Chalons,  and  there  we  occupi 
paviHon  which  had  been  erected  for  the  accon 
tion  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  most  comfortable  w< 
We  were  out  most  days  watching  the  beautiful 's 
the  cavalry  divisions,  and  no  military  operatic 
satisfactory  to  watch  as  the  movements  of  well-1 
masses  of  cavalry.  The  pace  at  which  they  mo^) 
astonishing,  and  their  handiness  and  suppleness 
open-mouthed.  The  ground  was  extremely  dai 
to  gallop  over,  parts  of  it  being  cut  up  for  m 
shells  of  every  description ;  for  Chalons  is  th< 
artillery  practice-camp  for  all  sorts  of  artiller} 
field  to  siege,  for  the  north-east  of  France. 

From  Chalons  we  went  to  Reims  as  the  guest? 
committee  of  the  first  aviation  meeting  the  wo 
ever  seen.  It  was  interesting  to  have  been  pre; 
such  an  occasion,  but  if  there  is  anything  on  the 
of  the  habitable  globe  more  boring  and  utterly 
than  a  flying-meeting  I  have  yet  to  see  it.  It  -^ 
first  time  we  had  seen  people  fly,  but  the  mom( 
has  seen  aviators  in  motion  and  verified  the  fact 
can  be  done  the  performance  loses  interest.    , 
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sixty  minute  divisions  the  quickest  as  attend  an  aviat 
meeting. 

In  the  course  of  my  duty  I  went  on  a  trip  to  Tun 
and  Algeria,  and  very  interesting  it  was  to  see  w 
fine  troops  the  French  have  made  of  the  native  matei 
Of  course,  I  had  full  authorization  for  my  visit,  but  t 
is  not  enough  to  deter  local  people  from  taking  a  qi 
unnecessary  interest  in  one's  movements  and  prope: 
On  arrival  at  one  of  the  biggest  towns  I  told  the  h< 
manager  who  I  was,  and  said  the  police  would  proba 
be  wanting  to  overhaul  my  kit ;  that  all  my  keys  tv 
in  the  table  drawer ;  and  that  I  trusted  they  would 
them,  as  I  hated  having  my  locks  broken.  Of  cou 
he  protested  that  no  such  thing  would  ever  be  thou 
of,  but  when  I  returned  from  an  expedition  which  ] 
taken  a  few  hours,  the  whole  of  my  property  had  b 
carefuUy  examined  and  replaced.  What  they  expec 
to  find  I  do  not  know,  and  they  were  welcome  to 
what  they  pleased  in  that  direction. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  ascertain  if  their  luggage  has  b 
rummaged,  let  me  recommend  the  following  plan  :  T 
a  needle  and  black  cotton,  and  streteh  it  across 
inside  of  a  trunk,  or  sew  a  few  articles  together  \^ 
long  stitehes,  and  without  making  the  cotton  fast.  ' 
searcher  will  never  notice  this  little  trap,  which  is  : 
quently  instructive. 

The  French  have  made  a  very  happy  country 
Tunisia,  and  in  Tunis  itself  have  managed  to  secure  : 
cleanliness  without  doing  away  with  the  Oriental  cl 
acter  of  the  native  town.  They  seem  to  get  aU 
soldiers  they  require  with  little  difficulty,  only  a  sr 
proportion  of  the  coloured  population  being  held  to  sei 
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made.  For  my  benefit  one  of  the  native  battali( 
a  number  of  evolutions,  including  an  advance  a^ 
position.  I  then  asked  them  to  show  me  he 
carried  out  a  retirement,  and  was  told  that  the  m( 
never  taught  to  do  this. 

There  are  a  good  many  rascals  serving  amo 
white  troops  in  Algeria,  for  to  the  African  Light  I] 
battalions  are  sent  all  recruits  who  in  civil  life  ha^ 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  certain  offences. 
an  excellent  measure,  for  it  keeps  the  young  c 
away  from  the  respectable  lads,  and  prevents  th 
from  being  contaminated. 

Much  ink  has  been  wasted  over  the  disciplinai 
panics  {Biribi),  and  the  bad  treatment  of  men  i 
has  been  grossly  exaggerated.  To  these  units  a 
gated  men  convicted  of  purely  military  offenc( 
sentenced  to  a  certain  minimum  for  their  wron 
Of  course,  the  men  are  not  comfortable ;  it  is 
tended  that  they  should  be.  They  are  military  pri 
or  what  we  with  our  tactful  politeness  now  call  "  i 
under  detention,"  and  they  have  to  work  hard  ;  ] 
fanciful  stories  woven  about  life  in  the  disci 
companies  are  a  pack  of  lies.  With  the  reductior 
length  of  service  military  prisoners  have  become 
and  sentences  lighter,  so  Biribi  is  in  a  fair  way  t 
plete  extinction. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about  the  1 
Legion,  and  there  is  no  wonder  that  its  exist 
resented  in  Germany  ;  for  deserters  crossing  the  i 
are  accepted  as  recruits  in  it  should  they  wish  tc 
The  only  qualification  for  enlistment  is  that  the 
should  have  good  health  and  be  under  forty  years 
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the  majority  wished  to  join  the  Legion.  The  numb 
of  the  corps  oscillate  from  about  twelve  thousand 
quiet  times  to  twenty-four  thousand  when  there  if 
chance  of  a  row. 

Strangely  enough,  the  most  intense  esprit  de  co 
exists  in  the  ranks  of  this  heterogeneous  crowd,  a 
though  interference  from  outside — that  is  to  say, 
officers  of  other  regiments — is  violently  resented,  tt 
own  officers  have  no  trouble  whatever  with  the 
Numbers  of  them  belong  to  the  Lost  Brigade,  th 
identity  is  sunk  in  an  alias,  their  former  life  forgott 
and  they  do  not  care  much  whether  they  live  or  c 
Such  troops  could  be  very  terrible  in  war. 

I  visited  a  battalion  of  the  regiment  up  at  Masca 
in  the  province  of  Oran,  and  a  very  mixed  lot  they  we 
They  looked  hard  as  nails,  and  were  of  all  sizes,  a^ 
and  nationalities.  French  and  Grerman  predominat 
and  all  the  notices  in  barracks  were  posted  in  both  th 
languages.  There  was  only  one  Englishman  serving 
the  battalion.  He  was  hospital  orderly,  and  had  b( 
five  years  a  medical  student  in  Paris.  I  did  not  try 
probe  into  his  reasons  for  abandoning  the  scalpel 
the  rifle. 

At  Mascara  I  spent  some  happy  days  with  the  ( 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  the  Colonel  of  that  fine  cava 
regiment  being  a  great  friend  of  mine.  It  was  in  1 
month  of  February,  and  the  annual  batch  of  recn: 
had  only  arrived  nine  weeks  before.  The  amount  tl 
had  learnt  in  the  time  was  astounding.  They  coi 
shoot  a  Uttle,  could  ride  over  fences,  knew  how  to  k 
after  their  horse,  and  how  to  use  their  swords.  Al 
they  were  quite  efficient  in  troop  driU,  which  is  all  i 
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chance  to  teach  the  men,  most  of  whom  are  re 
among  the  docile  and  obedient  population  of  the 
of  France.  Another  factor  which  contributes 
high  standard  of  the  corps  is  the  large  propor 
renggages,  or  men  who  extend  their  service,  i 
gladly  do  in  any  popular  corps.  The  horses 
country-bred,  very  even,  and  almost  without  ex 
grey  or  white. 

Posted  up  in  many  places  in  barracks  was  the 
ing  excellent  maxim  :  "  Kemember  that  the  mi 
have  cut  down  will  soon  be  in  the  ranks  again ; 
you  give  him  the  point  he  will  never  trouble  you 


CHAPTER   XIV 

EAST  AFRICA 

This  chapter  is  a  source  of  shame  to  the  writer.  ( 
the  critic  may  remark,  should  many  of  the  others  \ 
The  reason  for  this  shame  is  that  for  the  past  nine  ye 
he  has  prided  himself  on,  and  openly  boasted  of 
fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  had  ever 
foot  in  the  East  African  Protectorate  and  failed  sul 
quently  to  record  his  experiences  in  print.  SiQce  Bur 
penned  his  "  First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa,"  haL 
century  ago  (his  first  footsteps  were  hundreds  of  m 
from  what  we  now  know  as  East  Africa),  every  trave 
who  lands  at  Mombasa  has  seen  fit  to  announce  the  f 
to  the  pubHc. 

East  Africa  has  produced  some  admirable  Hter 
works ;  it  has  also  produced  some  astonishing  bale 
dash.  Even  a  member  of  a  little  Cook's  tour  prin 
his  little  book.  The  tour  was  only  three  days  av 
from  the  line,  but  the  book  came  out  none  the  1< 
The  shortness  of  the  journey  was  no  fault  of  th 
admirable  organizers.  They,  assisted  by  efficient  Ic 
agents,  had  made  excellent  arrangements  for  tl 
clients ;  but  after  the  first  day  out  the  latter  were 
sore  to  ride  ;  after  the  second  they  were  too  stifi 
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of  peace,  I  had  telegraphed  for  my  rifles  from 
and  they  met  me  most  opportunely  at  Durban.  ' 
away  required  a  little  duphcity,  for  though  I  had 
my  leave  up  and  down  all  the  necessary  steps 
mihtary  hierarchy,  and  had  had  it  granted,  the: 
still  at  Durban  two  individuals  to  be  reckone( 
known  respectively  as  the  Conamandant  and  t] 
barkation  Officer.  These  unprincipled  men  wei 
capable  of  disregarding  the  headquarters  signatur 
adorned  my  leave,  of  seizing  on  my  person, 
shipping  me  off  with  a  mixed  lot  of  troops  to  the  ] 
country.  So  I  jettisoned  all  uniform,  registerec 
assumed  name  in  a  small  hotel  as  a  traveller  in 
whatever  that  may  be — and  in  a  few  days  wa 
very  slowly  propelled  up  the  coast  in  a  tin 
steamer  towards  Lourengo  Marques. 

There  a  dinner,  commencing  with  stewed  cock] 
found  in  a  Russian  restaurant,  and  I  transhipp 
the  Bundesrath.  This  ship  cost  us  a  lot  of  money 
the  war,  for  she  it  was  that  we  seized  in  the  bel 
she  contained  contraband  of  war,  whereas  rea 
was  a  "  pup  "  sold  us  by  the  Powers  in  order  to  < 
our  attention  from  the  real  gun-runners.  She  w 
doing  her  "  last  trip,''  as  she  had  been  doing  fo 
years,  and  continued  to  do  for  some  time  af 
should  have  been  her  last  trip,  though,  for  she 
vile  little  hooker.  But  as  by  her  smallness  and 
quent  light  draught  we  were  enabled  to  visi1 
little-known  ports,  she  is  forgiven. 

Most  of  the  passengers  were  Hamburg  merchai 
conversation  was  difficult,  all  my  German  havii 
driven  out  of  my  head  by  a  contemptible  rend( 
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to  the  Platt-Deutsch  or  patois  of  the  basin  of  the  Lowe 
Elbe. 

The  first  stop  was  Inhambane,  and  there  we  had  ou 
first  experience  of  being  carried  on  shore  on  the  sHpper 
shoulders  of  a  perspiring  negro — a  most  insecure  ride 
Accompanying  me  was  one  of  the  old  Rand  labour  agents 
and  the  reception  he  got  from  the  crowd  of  Nyamban 
waiting  to  be  employed  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  constan 
fair  treatment  the  natives  had  received  at  his  hands 
Other  new  labour  agents  were  in  town,  but  the  mei 
would  not  engage  under  them,  mistrusting  new  faces 
As  my  temporary  companion  was  not  recruiting  labou 
at  the  time,  the  crowd  were  sadly  disappointed.  Not 
withstanding  the  great  temporary  congestion  of  popu 
lation  which  was  caused  by  these  circumstances,  foo< 
seemed  to  be  very  cheap,  and  for  a  penny  one  could  bu; 
in  the  market  sufficient  curried  fish  and  meahes  o 
manioc-root  to  make  a  good  meal  for  two. 

Inhambane  is  a  most  attractive  spot,  with  its  palm 
trees  and  tiled  roofs.  A  few  old  tamarind-trees  purpoi 
to  have  been  planted  by  the  Arabs  nearly  four  himdre< 
years  ago.  Portuguese  inertia  and  the  want  of  sea 
transport  hamper  native  industry  very  much,  for  the 
cannot  get  rid  of  their  produce.  One  firm  alone  had  i 
their  store  fourteen  thousand  sacks  of  ground-nut 
awaiting  conveyance  to  Lisbon,  there  to  be  made  int 
oHve-oil. 

Beira  was  the  next  point  of  call,  and  the  port  wa 
rejoicing  in  a  new  channel  lately  discovered  by  th 
British  hydrographic  survey  ship.  One  of  the  Germa; 
East  African  line  tried  to  use  this  cut-ofi  soon  aftei 
wards,  and  steamed  proudly  up  the  harbour  while  th 
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with  a  hefty  bump,  the  stewards  fell  from  th< 
stools  in  a  cacophonous  tangle,  and  the  ship  m 
fixed  till  the  next  spring-tides  floated  her  ofi. 

The  Uttle  Portuguese  Custom-house  officials 
full  of  energy,  for  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds 
stolen  from  their  treasury,  and  they  were  har< 
recouping  themselves,  busily  searching  the  b 
all  those  arriving  and  leaving  for  dutiable  gooc 
and  also  often  bumping  pieces  of  luggage  on  t] 
to  make  the  missing  money  chink.  This  last 
a  superfluous  exercise,  as  everyone  in  the  pi 
quite  well  which  of  the  officials  it  was  who 
away  with  the  cash. 

Next  day  we  called  at  Chinde,  where  one  a 
in,  but  lies  rolling  far  out  to  sea,  and  where  w( 
an  interesting  fight  between  a  thresher  sha: 
whale.  Report  has  it  that  when  the  whale 
of  being  pounded  on  the  surface  he  tries  to  s< 
that  a  thresher  who  knows  his  business  alwayi 
a  sword-fish  to  prod  the  victim  in  the  wais 
keep  him  on  the  top  of  the  water,  there  to  be 
death.  This  sounds  an  unholy  and  improb^ 
bination,  which  I  have  no  means  of  verifying. 

A  few  more  hours'  steam  brought  us  to  P 
tiny  village  on  the  mouth  of  the  Angoche  Rive 
are  no  buoys,  and  the  navigation  marks  set  up 
da  Gama  do  not  appear  to  have  been  altered  s 
erection.  As  the  channel  has  changed  very 
ably,  we  went  bump-bumping  in  over  the  bar 
uncomfortable  fashion,  and  were  glad  to  find 
had  been  sprung. 

It  is  a  sad  little  spot,  and  has  the  addit 
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decessors,  had  lately  got  together  a  little  caravan,  and 
made  a  journey  inland  of  about  ten  miles.  The  local 
native  chief  sent  him  a  message  telling  him  not  to  be 
foolish,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  risks.  Being  a  bit  oi 
a  sportsman,  the  Portuguese  officer  got  busy  again,  and 
pushed  in  twenty  miles  into  the  interior.  A  few  days 
later  a  sack  containing  his  head  was  received  by  the 
Governor  of  Mozambique.  But  Enghsh  and  Grerman 
traders  are  allowed  to  travel  freely  and  safely,  and  are 
never  interfered  with. 

Mozambique  is  a  decent  town,  with  a  curious  old  white 
coral  fort  filled  with  black  troops,  obsolete  ships'  guns, 
and  black  convict  chain-gangs.  Here  we  took  in  a  fe"w 
thousand  bags  of  ground-nuts,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
only  article  of  export,  though  these  alone  would  no1 
account  for  the  apparent  prosperity  of  the  place.  Per 
haps  it  is  due  in  reality  to  the  attractions  of  the  band- 
stand, or  to  traffic  in  its  rainbow-coloured  fish,  khak 
starfish  with  red  spots,  or  wads  of  white  coral  such  as 
sit  on  knitted  mats  in  second-rate  lodging-houses 
Many  of  our  passengers  bought  these  latter  articles  te 
inflict  on  their  suffering  relations.  The  whole  town  if 
coral — houses,  streets,  fort,  and  churches — a  dazzling 
blaze  of  white. 

We  were  soon  out  of  Portuguese  and  into  Germar 
territory  (Ibo,  Mikindani  and  Lindi),  and  there  foimc 
things  more  progressive,  for  we  ran  rapidly  up  properl} 
buoyed  channels,  and  were  no  longer  dependent  on  th( 
worthy  Vasco's  beacons.  It  was  satisfactory  to  fine 
that  even  here  English  was  the  general  language.  Th( 
officers  and  white  sailors  used  it  to  the  coloured  crev^ 
and  stevedores,  and  all  the  officers  spoke  it  well.     Or 
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well  laid  out,  with  pretty  gardens,  and  m( 
Being  one  of  the  chief  jumping-ofE  places  fo: 
it  was  very  busy,  and  we  saw  strings  of  porte: 
for  up-country  with  trade-goods  and  provisic 
others  came  proudly  prancing  in  under  heavj 
ivory,  or  moving  more  sedately  with  their  sac 
rubber. 

Dar-es-Salaam  is  the  chief  port  of  Gerr 
Africa,  and  even  when  I  was  there  was  a  bright 
spot.  Since  the  long-delayed  inception  of  th 
to  M'rogoro  it  has  no  doubt  made  further  grei 
It  is  plastered  with  official  notices  which  ca] 
only  by  the  officials  who  compiled  them, 
officials  there  are,  for  the  returns  show  that  £ 
census  there  were  about  twelve  hundred  Eui 
German  East  Africa,  and  that  of  this  number 
hundred  were  officials,  missionaries,  or  the  f 
those  two  classes.  These  many  officials  com; 
regulations,  and  the  colonists  are  thus  pestered 
In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  a  Germar 
British  East  Africa  the  latter  was  abusing 
officials  and  their  decrees  to  such  an  extent  th£ 
asked  him  why,  if  he  was  dissatisfied,  he  did 
the  border  and  live  under  his  own  flag.  "  W 
he.  "  Because  our  own  officials  and  regulat 
damned  sight  worse." 

At  Zanzibar  we  found  a  squadron  unde: 
Moore,  and  the  club  was  filled  with  cheerful  s 
marines.  While  in  conversation  with  one  of 
the  talk  turned  on  football  in  general  and  on 
navy  football  in  particular,  and  my  interloci 
me  whether  I  knew  "  what  had  become  of 
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At  Zanzibar  I  was  lucky  enough  to  make  friends  wit 
an  East  African  official  and  with  Mr.  Huebner,  a  Ge] 
man  merchant  from  Nairobi,  and  between  them  co. 
lected  enough  information  about  sport  and  preparation 
for  the  same  to  insure  the  very  slightest  of  delay  o 
landing  at  Mombasa.  The  railway  was  just  through  i 
working  order  to  the  Lake  ("  The  Lake  "  always  mean 
Victoria  Nyanza  in  that  oountry),  and  the  journey 
which  used  to  take  two  and  a  haK  months,  could  no'' 
be  accomplished  comfortably  in  a  similar  number  c 
days. 

Nairobi  was  then  but  a  little  place  of  a  hundred  c 
more  tin-pot  houses — very  different  to  its  present  ei 
tended  and  well-built  condition.  The  extension  of  tb 
town  was  accomplished  by  the  Government  in  a  skiKi 
and  guileful  fashion.  In  a  new  town  the  post-office  L 
of  course,  an  important  centre,  and  buildings  soon  gro^ 
up  around  it.  As  soon  as  edifices  had  begun  to  cluste: 
the  post-office  was  moved,  and  the  same  game  bega 
all  over  again  elsewhere.  When  in  Nairobi  a  year  ag( 
the  inhabitants  had  become  tired  of  this  trick,  an 
would  follow  the  post-office  no  longer  ;  and  that  buildin 
stood  in  glorious  isolation  in  the  very  centre  of  the  ver 
largest  uninhabited  area  within  the  municipal  boundary 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  very  few  stores,  and  tailorin 
was  of  the  roughest — rather  in  the  style  of  an  establist 
ment  I  saw  advertised  in  the  West  as  "  The  Rock 
Mountain  Misfit  Boudoir."  Now  there  are  plentiful  an 
excellent  stores,  and  no  one  goiQg  out  to  shoot  need  tat 
anything  with  him  but  his  rifles. 

There  were,  of  course,  plenty  of  formalities  to  bothe 
one  in  those  days,  and  one  had  to  see  them  through  i 
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bath  calm  "  at  one's  elbow,  while  others  woi 
violent  sun. 

A  day's  work  and  many  disbursements  prod 
eight  necessary  permits  requisite  to  enable  me  1 
in  sport.     Registration  fees  were  payable  up 
These   registration   fees   are   an   unjustifiable 
Grovemment  extortion,  one  rupee  being  payable 
porter   engaged.       The    Government    gave    a 
nothing  in  return  for  this  rupee,  and  would 
arrest  men  who  ran  away.     One  had  also  to  ] 
blanket,  shirt,  and  water-bottle  for  each  man. 
last-named  articles  are  useless  on  most  shooting  ' 
(caravans),  as  the  men  don't  wear  a  shirt,  and  t 
bottles  are  soon  put  out  of  business,  even  if 
capable  of  holding  water  at  the  start.     It  wf 
able  that  the  Government  safaris  did  not  co 
these  two  latter  requirements,  nor  did  they 
loads  to  the  statutory  sixty  pounds. 

At  Mombasa  were  engaged  the  followi] 
Swahili  boy  to  poison  me,  one  to  rob  me,  and  a 
to  scratch  my  guns  and  run  away  with  them 
ammunition  when  most  required.  These  th 
viduals  might  in  simpler  parlance  be  described 
camp-boy,  and  gun-bearer ;  but  such  descripti^ 
not  give  the  reader  any  idea  of  their  characterii 

Railway  travel  on  the  Uganda  Railway  is  r 
as  good  as  on  an  English  line  which  I  could  ni 
in  its  early  days  it  was  sketchy  work.  Moi 
engines  were  rubbishy  American  things,  and  > 
stantly  breaking  down.  Ours  had  a  mishap  s 
starting,  and  I  went  forward  to  watch  the  dri^ 
it  with  strips  of  wood  and  raw  hide.     After  i 
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Whilst  at  Nairobi  I  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Huebnc 
who  had  been  one  of  the  actors  in  the  most  extraordinai 
lion  story  of  all  time.  It  is  perfectly  well  authenticate 
and  has  been  published  before  ;  so,  instead  of  expandii 
it  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  justifiable  pages,  it  shs 
be  condensed  into  telegraphese  for  the  benefit  of  thoi 
who  hear  it  for  the  first  time. 

Whilst  the  railway  was  under  construction  three  me 
sat  up  in  a  first-class  carriage  to  watch  for  a  lion  wl 
was  known  to  be  about.  They  took  it  in  turn  to  ke( 
awake,  but  the  man  on  the  twelve  to  two  watch  f( 
asleep,  and  paid  for  his  neglect  with  his  life.  The  lie 
came  in  at  the  door,  stepped  on  one  man,  and  seize 
another.  The  door  slid  to,  the  lion  pulled  his  man  oi 
by  the  window,  and  ate  him  just  behind  the  goods-yar 

A  portion  of  the  reserve  towards  Donyo  Sabuk,  n( 
far  from  Nairobi,  having  just  been  thrown  open,  I  wei 
straight  away  out  with  a  small  safari  of  fifteen  porte 
to  pick  up  specimens  of  the  ordinary  beasts,  for  I  wante 
to  get  as  many  different  varieties  as  possible.  Tl 
shooter  for  numbers  I  cannot  admire  or  approve  c 
and  the  man  who  returns  home  full  of  triumph  ov( 
the  fact  that  he  has  shot  so  many  score  of  head  ougl 
to  be  held  up  to  general  contempt.  Record  heads  a: 
more  a  matter  of  luck  than  of  anything  else,  though  < 
course  a  known  head  in  a  known  herd  may  sometun 
be  secured  by  strict  attention  to  business  and  by  hai 
work.  But,  personally,  though  I  have  often  measure 
heads,  the  dimensions  have  been  forgotten  within  a  fe 
hours,  and  my  satisfaction  has  lain  in  the  acquisitic 
of  variety,  not  of  number  or  of  size. 

In  an  appendix  will  be  found  a  list  of   the  varieti( 

f\T    ffClTYlo    ■wrnmh     T     noTro    Vwoon    ln/^l?-Tr    or»r»nrrV»    +/-»    rra-i-    in     4-\ 
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presents  a  fairly  wide  range.  Oddly  enough,  th 
cailzie  is  missing  from  it,  for  though  there  are  p 
them  about,  it  has  never  been  my  good-fortune  1 
one. 

Things  were  made  easy  for  my  departure  by 
friend  Major  Burnham,  the  famous  scout,  who 
his  camp-gear,  besides  a  good  mule  and  saddle 
disposal,  and  having  something  to  ride  on  th( 
makes  all  the  difference  to  one's  happiness  and  ( 

At  the  first  camp  out  of  town  there  appeared 
been  a  terrible  battle,  for  the  ground  was  littei 
human  skulls.  (I  counted  forty  of  these  without 
my  chair  in  front  of  the  tent.)  But  I  learnt  aft 
that  this  Golgotha  had  been  a  fashionable  j 
which  to  die  during  the  famine  and  smallpox  e] 
which  had  ravaged  the  Wakikuyu  and  Masai  tril 
years  before. 

The  Masai,  once  the  terror  of  the  neighbourii 
and  of  the  white  trader,  are  now  the  best  of  friei 
the  Government.  The  latter  made  the  pos 
affairs  quite  clear,  saying :  "  We  know  you  are 
ing  race.  If  you  go  raiding  we  shall  be  forced  t 
you,  and  you  will  eventually  be  wiped  out.  If 
other  hand,  you  will  be  good  boys,  we  will  alw 
you  on  our  expeditions,  and  you  will  get  all  the 
you  want.  Furthermore,  your  services  will  be  i 
by  gifts  of  cattle."  Now,  the  Masai  thinks  mo 
stock  than  he  does  of  his  women  and  children,  i 
in  with  the  arrangement,  and  has  developed  int 
subject  of  the  Crown. 

The  Germans  have  been  less  successful  with  t' 
on  their  side  of  the  border.    They  tried  enlisti 
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German  is  probably  the  best  colonist  in  the  world 
other  people's  colonies,  but  he  seems  to  make  the  n 
take  of  trying  to  bend  the  aborigines  of  his  own  colon 
to  fit  the  strict  regulations  of  the  Fatherland,  inste 
of  framing  his  own  decrees  to  fit  the  customs  and 
quirements  of  the  native. 

To  start  off  by  oneself  with  a  small  safari,  and  no 
single  man  who  speaks  a  word  of  intelhgible  English, 
a  fine  way  of  learning  Swahili  (or  KiswahiH,  as  it  shoi 
properly  be  called),  and  I  soon  found  myseK  able  to  t 
questions  and  occasionally  to  understand  the  answ 
I  found  that  the  very  slight  knowledge  I  had  of  Zi 
was  a  great  help,  for  the  grammar  is  virtually  the  sar 
and  numbers  of  words  are  similar  in  the  two  tongu 
Very  few  white  men  bother  much  about  grammati 
exactitude,  and  the  things  they  do  to  the  Swahili  L 
guage  it  is  a  shame  to  tell ;  but  they  make  themsel 
imderstood,  which  is,  after  all,  the  chief  considerati 
Having  only  the  missionaries'  handbook  of  the  languf 
made  study  rather  difficult,  for  the  Swahili  spoken 
the  Mission  Schools  is  quite  distinct  from  that  spol 
by  the  pubHc.  I  have  often  asked  a  boy  the  mean; 
of  a  word  in  my  handbook,  and  received  the  reply  tl 
the  meaning  of  the  word  was  so  and  so,  but  that  it  \ 
not  a  Swahili  word,  but  a  "  Mission  "  word. 

Very  few  East  African  natives  have  much  idea 
sport  (from  this  assertion  I  must  except  the  Wandoro 
with  whom  I  have  never  had  to  do,  and  who  are  repon 
to  be  excellent  shikaris),  none  of  stalking,  and  little 
tracking,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  Somalis  a 
Sudanese  are  employed  as  gun-bearers.  The  "pukk 
native  cannot  understand  why  the  white  man  does  i 
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It  was  not  very  difficult  to  obtain  good  speci 
all  the  ordinary  game  of  the  district,  neither  was 
ticularly  interesting.  Shooting  on  the  plains  e 
The  chief  difficulty  against  which  one  has  to  la 
shooting  on  the  plains  is  the  insuperable  stup 
one's  own  men,  who  always  do  their  best  to  spoil 
by  sticking  up  their  heads  and  taking  a  quite  i 
sary  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

One  stalk  was  spoilt  for  me  in  a  novel  and 
dangerous  manner.  Having  heard  that  three 
Englishmen  were  passing  by  my  little  camp,  I  s 
and  asked  them  in  for  food  and  drink,  and  aft 
walked  on  with  them  to  put  them  on  the  short< 
to  Nairobi.  Leaving  them  after  a  few  miles' 
swung  off  to  the  left  to  shoot  my  way  back  t( 
Seeing  a  very  good  Grant's  gazelle,  I  started  to 
and  was  soon  crawling  through  the  thin  grasi 
covered  a  wide  open  slope.  To  my  horror  I  s 
heard  the  hum  of  a  bullet  passing  over  my  he 
thought  my  friends  were  taking  me  for  a  bi 
careful  search  with  the  glass  showed  that  they  ^ 
in  sight,  so  the  stalk  continued.  Half  a  minu 
another  bullet  came  and  hit  the  ground  thirt; 
away,  a  third  falling  still  nearer  after  the  lapse  < 
more  seconds.  I  then  realized  that  the  sho 
coming  from  far  away  on  the  other  side  of  a  hig 
vening  ridge,  and  that  they  were  being  fired  { 
antelope  which  were  walking  composedly  along  1 
line  straight  between  the  Englishmen  and  myself, 
nearly  three  years  of  active  service  it  seemed  fo 
get  killed  by  a  stray  bullet  from  the  only  whi 
within  thirty  miles,  so  I  fired  a  shot  back  over 
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There  being  nothing  more  to  be  done  in  this  pan 
the  country,  I  marched  back  to  Nairobi  to  make  a  fi 
departure  to  ground  where  other  varieties  of  beasts  co 
be  found.     It  was  with  feelings  of  relief  that  I  returr 
for  I  had  been  for  the  first  and  only  time   in   my 
quite  alone  in  camp,  and  from  now  on  had  secure 
companion.     Some  people  may  enjoy  such  solitude, 
to  me — and,   indeed,   to  most    people — it  is  very 
pressing.     The  solitary  evenings  are  desperately  d 
and  without  a  friend  with  whom  to  discuss  the  eve 
of  the  day  and  plans  for  the  morrow  half  the  pleas 
of  a  shooting-trip  is  lacking.     Some  of  the  dull  he 
were  spent  in  compiling  a  few  notes  for  the  benefii 
the  young  and  inexperienced,  and  were  published  in 
Household  Brigade  Magazine.     As  that  excellent  r 
mental  periodical  has  but  a  limited  circulation,  I 
that  little  apology  is  needed  for  printing  them  agaii 
these  pages. 

"  A  Few  Tips  for  Travellers." 

"  These  notes  are  not  intended  to  encroach  on 
domain  of  the  excellent  and  indispensable  Mr.  T.  Cc 
neither  are   they   cribbed   from,   nor  do   they   to 
smallest  extent  replace,  that  admirable  work,  Galt<: 
*  Art  of  Travel."    That  volume,  though  no  longer  in 
first  youth,  is,  by  the  way,  one  whose  contents  ev 
soldier  and  sportsman  should  have  at  his  fingers'  er 
The  odds  and  ends  here  jotted  down  were  written 
the  greater  part  in  the  middle  of  a  glaring,  thom-stud( 
plain  by  one  confined  to  his  tent  by  the  ignomini 
agency  of  a  sore  toe,  the  result  of  carelessness,  the  ow 
of  the  said  toe  being  one  who  feels  that  by  the  amo 
he  has  knocked  about,  and  by  the  number  of   idi( 
mistakes  he  has  made,  he  is  fully  qualified  to  give 
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sea  journey  of  two  or  three  weeks'  duration,  ar 
in  itself  is  sufficient  to  take  out  of  all  but  thi 
leanest  kine  any  semblance  of  condition  that  the 
have  had  at  the  start.  To  get  exercise  on  a 
hopeless.  Thirty  times  round  a  big  deck  is  eqi 
say,  two  miles,  and  its  performance  takes  a  li 
Besides,  it  inconveniences  the  other  passengers,  a 
only  result  to  the  performer  is  usually  a  '  Ho 
heel,"  or  interior  bruise  under  the  os  calcis,  as  the 
of  stumping  up  and  down  a  hard  deck  in  rubber 
The  time  spent  by  the  uninitiated  in  these  prom 
would  be  much  better  devoted  to  soaking  the 
water  mixed  with  salt  and  permanganate  of  ] 
It  is  not  an  amusing  occupation,  but  it  gets  tl 
hard,  and  saves  at  any  rate  part  of  the  troubles 
first  marches. 

"  The  best  profit  to  which  the  sea  journey  can 
is  knocking  of!  gradually  part  of  one's  liquor 
great  deal  of  one's  food.     It  is  no  privation  to 
latter.     The  food  on  every  ship  in  the  world,  ( 
perhaps,  on  some  of  the  Atlantic  liners,  is  beneal 
tempt,  and  one  is  much  better  without  it.     I  beli( 
human  stomach,  like  its  owner,  is  greatly  a  crea 
habit,   and   once   it  becomes  disused   to   disten 
reduces  its  demands,  and  at  the  same  time  dim 
that  vacuum  which  Nature   abhors.     On  the 
whether  in  a  hot  or  temperate  country,  one  neith 
nor  does  one  wish  to,  eat  much  or  often,  and  th 
gradual  the  change  the  better. 

"  As  regards  liquor,  if  one  is  an  abstainer  b^ 
so  much  the  better ;  one  need  then  only  carry 
for  medicinal  purposes.  If  one  is  used  to  a  certain  t 
of  drink  it  is  the  maddest  folly  to  give  it  up  e: 
I  am  not  talking  to  or  of  those  who  begin  with  a  "^ 
and-soda  or  a  glass  of  port  at  eleven,  and  who  pm 
the  passage  of  the  hours  by  further  alcoholic  ing 
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drink  at  his  luncheon.  To  these  I  would  recall  the  f 
that  they  are  gomg  to  do  about  three  times  as  nn 
work  as  they  have  ever  done  at  home,  and  are  going 
eat  and  sleep  about  half  as  well  as  is  their  habit. 
Nature  needs  the  slight  encouraging  kick  given  b] 
small  tot  of  spirit  at  the  end  of  dinner.  It  is  qi 
enough,  for  no  one  but  a  fool  drinks  in  a  hot  coun 
when  the  sim  is  up,  and  at  the  rate  quoted  a  bottle 
whisky  lasts  one  man  for  two  weeks  very  handsom( 
A  metal  flask  of  a  quart  capacity,  with  a  screw  ( 
holding  exactly  a  teblespoonful,  is  very  convenient, 
it  can  be  packed  anyhow,  and  obviates  the  dangei 
finding  broken  glass  in  one's  kit,  for  spirits  must 
locked  up  and  also  be  accessible ;  therefore,  one  m 
put  the  supply  for  immediate  use  with  one's  perse 
belongings. 

"  As  regards  the  food  question  on  the  march,  it  is 
experience  of  most  people  that  one  does  best  wit] 
cup  of  coflee  and  biscuits,  or  perhaps  porridge  (for  s 
as  can  forget  the  animalculae  which  used  to  float  on  t 
food  in  South  Africa),  for  breakfast  at  4.30  or  5  a 
A  plate  of  soup  and  rice,  or,  better  still,  dry-can 
haricot  beans,  for  luncheon  if  one  is  in  camp,  and 
much  dinner  as  one  wante  to  eat  at  sundown.  If  i 
really  hot,  one  needs  no  food  at  noon. 

"  The  question  of  what  suppUes  to  carry  is  a  pu] 
personal  one,  and,  moreover,  quite  outside  the  pro^H 
of  these  notes.  To  show  how  widely  taste  and  capa< 
may  range,  I  may  remark  that  the  last  time  I  wa; 
East  Africa  two  young  men  with  a  white  guide  c 
sumed  thirty-seven  chop-boxes  in  a  month.  (A  '  ct 
box '  contains  sixty  pounds  weight  of  suppUes.)  Du] 
the  same  period  Major  Quilter,  Grenadier  Guards, 
the  writer  only  needed  rather  less  than  four  betw 
them. 

"  The  first  and  gravest  error  committed  by  n« 
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pletely  spoilt  the  pleasure  of  the  beginning  of 
trips  by  this  very  mistake.  It  seems  nothing  i 
march  of,  say,  sixteen  miles ;  but  when  these  n 
over  a  new  country,  perhaps  through  grass  eight 
feet  high,  and  under  a  hot  sun,  after  an  indifferent 
sleep,  they  grow  mortal  long. 

"It  is  best  to  cut  down  the  first  few  days'  ef 
the  most  modest  dimensions,  and  thereby  gain  f 
comfort,  although  at  the  same  time  one  may  e; 
poor  opinion  of  one's  men.  The  latter  matter; 
jot ;  one  will  run  them  off  their  legs  a  montl 
The  writer  has  found  it  convenient  to  culti 
physical  infirmity  of  some  kind  as  a  justificatior 
modesty  of  one's  efforts  to  shikaris,  gun-bearers,  s 
or  whoever  one  has  hired  to  be  one's  virtual  ma 
the  time.  Used  carefully,  it  slows  their  rate 
gression  at  the  beginning,  and  may  often  be  c 
ently  trotted  out  later  also.  This  retardation  1 
the  advantage  of  making  the  men  go  slow  throi 
jungle,  and  thereby  enabling  one  to  see  twice  a 
game  as  if  one  went  at  their  customary  vivaciou 

"  Of  the  advantage  of  getting  off  early  there  is  ] 
to  be  added  to  what  is  universally  known, 
tropics  one  can  march  half  an  hour  before  sunri 
so  take  advantage  of  the  best  marching  hours 
day.  But  with  porters  one  cannot  well  march  ei 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  dark — unless  the  paths  ai 
and  open.  With  camels  it  is  different,  and,  p] 
the  going  is  fair,  one  can  get  along  well  on  any 
light  night.  I  well  remember  in  Somaliland  stai 
midnight,  and  putting  twenty-five  miles  of  w; 
desert  behind  us  by  nine  in  the  morning,  and  e^ 
all  the  better  for  it,  instead  of  being  dog-tire 
covering  such  a  distance  in  the  heat. 

"  Once  arrived  in  camp — not  later  than  five 
tropics,  please,  if  you  wish  to  be  well  camped — i 
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door,  and  then  let  the  Ethiopian  get  on  with  it.  In  1 
Western  States  he  will  have  to  contribute  his  share 
the  labour,  for  no  one  is  free  in  that  country,  notwi 
standing  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  mig 
by  its  inaccurate  phraseology,  lead  one  into  a  contn 
beUef. 

"  The  question  of  luxuries  and  comforts  in  cai 
depends  too  largely  on  the  personal  equation  for  ai 
one  to  be  didactic  on  the  subject.  The  young  travel 
would  do  well  to  take  the  Hst  of  kit  of  an  experienc 
friend,  and  from  that  work  out  his  own  salvation.  I 
usual  plan  is  to  have  the  tent  (where  one  has  such 
article)  in  two  sixty-pound  loads,  including  the  groui 
sheet.  The  latter  is  a  luxury,  but  a  very  acceptai 
one.  It  need  only  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  p; 
of  the  tent  where  one  walks — that  is  to  say,  one-th 
to  one-haK  of  the  floor  area.  Another  parcel  of  eqi 
weight  contains  one's  camp  furniture  (the  cross-legg 
folding  equipment  is  unrivalled),  consisting  of  b< 
table,  stool,  bath,  besides  blanket,  towel,  slippers,  a 
washing  gear,  so  that  one's  sen^ant  can  get  nearly  evei 
thing  ready  without  bothering  one. 

"  If  only  on  a  short  trip,  and  it  is  not  a  rainy  count 
a  small  uniform-c^se  or  old  suit-case  contains  a  char 
of  clothing  (in  a  Jaeger  pillow-case,  and  forming  on 
pillow),  pyjamas,  cash,  stationery,  keyB  of  chop- box 
and  other  spare  gear.  This  may  be  locked,  but  t 
fewer  keys  one  has  the  better ;  they  are  a  positive  cuj 
in  camp.  The  important  thing  is  to  have  very  Utt 
and  to  know  exactly  where  everything  is. 

"  One  chop-box  should  be  assigned  to  the  cook  as  ] 
store-room,  and  enough  suppUes  for  a  few  days  at  a  tii 
only  be  issued  to  him.  A  few  screw- topped  jam-p< 
are  very  useful.  Into  them  can  be  tum^  the  contei 
of  the  jam- tins  when  opened,  and  they  will  tra^ 
securely ;  otherwise,  the  cook  wiU  use  a  sock  or  some  otl 
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tion  of  waking  in  the  morning.  If  the  night  be 
the  African  and  Asiatic  has  a  detestable  habit  of 
at  about  midnight  and  at  subsequent  intervals  t 
it  is  time  to  get  up.  If  any  of  the  men  can  read  £ 
it  is  well  to  let  him  have  one ;  but  the  best  pi 
have  an  alarum  watch  by  your  bedside,  and  1 
the  camp  with  a  yell  as  soon  as  it  goes  ofi.  By  1 
one  is  dressed  breakfast  is,  or  should  be,  read 
eaten.  (My  headman  christened  my  alarum  W£ 
"Saa  kelele,''  meaning  "  Disturbance  watch.'') 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  accessories  to  a 
which  has  been  given  to  us  by  science  is  the 
torch,  with  which  a  bright  light  is  produced  ins1 
ously  wherewith  to  see  the  time,  or  to  find  out  v 
animal  is  which  is  crawling  about  in  the  tent,  o: 
cover  what  the  row  is  about  in  camp.  The  to 
its  refills  take  up  httle  space,  but  care  must  t 
to  pack  it  away  from  the  sides  of  a  metal  box  a 
the  switch  off,  or  it  will  waste  its  strength  in  ill 
ing  the  recesses  of  one's  spare  underclothes, 
the  left  hand  along  the  under  side  of  a  gun-barre 
completes  the  circuit  and  turns  on  the  light,  it 
a  projector,  and  with  a  few  moments'  practice  i1 
to  manage  to  light  up  the  foresight  and  the  poic 
at  sunultaneously — quite  well  enough,  at  all  e\ 
put  a  charge  of  slugs  into  a  marauding  lion  or  lee 

"  This  brings  one  to  the  question  of  arms  du 
dark  hours.  The  odds  may  be  a  thousand  to  one 
an  attack  by  natives  or  a  visit  from  a  dangerous 
but  were  such  an  outside  chance  to  come  off,  w 
results,  owing  to  a  lack  of  proper  precautions,  o] 
never  forgive  oneself.  Whatever  gun  be  decide* 
night  use  it  should  be  loaded  and  kept  in  the  ] 
position  by  the  bed.  (A  revolver  is  a  nasty,  da 
thing,  only  fit  to  be  used  as  a  club,  when  it  si 
held  by  the  butt,  and  not  by  the  muzzle.     The 
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or  can  be  used  with  any  hope  of  satisfactory  result 
If  the  rifle  or  gun  be  resting  on  a  chair,  one  is  Hkely  t 
knock  it  over  or  to  break  it  by  stepping  on  it ;  if  it  b 
lying  on  the  ground,  one  may  pick  up  a  snake  with  ii 
I  have  found  that  the  best  plan  is  to  put  it  on  my  be 
beside  me,  or  else  to  twist  two  pieces  of  soft  thick  iro 
wire,  and  make  a  couple  of  crutches,  which  hook  on  th 
bed-stays,  and  hold  the  gun  just  below  the  level  of  th 
bed,  muzzle  towards  the  door.  For  night-work  a  shol 
gim  loaded  with  slugs,  or,  failing  that,  a  magazine  rifl( 
is  the  best. 

*'  But  let  not  the  reader  do  as  did  a  nervous  mai 
who  woke  up  one  night  lying  on  his  back,  saw  a  dai 
silhouette  sticking  up  over  the  foot  of  his  bed,  stealthil 
got  hold  of  his  rifle,  and — blew  oS  his  own  foot !  It  ] 
also  on  record  that  in  the  1885  Sudan  campaign  a 
officer  of  the  Household  Brigade  cut  his  tent-mate 
water-bottle  nearly  in  half  with  his  sword,  thinking  i 
was  a  '  Fuzzy- wuzzy '  looking  in  at  the  tent-door. 

"  A  further  important  matter  is  to  put  aside  at  nigt 
all  cartridges  except  those  for  use  in  the  night  gun  c 
guns  ;  otherwise,  a  ghastly  accident  may  occur.  The  ver 
night  before  these  lines  were  penned  the  writer  loade 
a  -375  rifle  with  a  -320  cartridge,  and  only  discovere 
the  mistake  m  the  morning.  This  only  shows  ho^ 
precept  and  practice  may,  but  should  not,  differ. 

"  The  ammunition  question  is  an  everlasting  worr] 
unless  proper  precautions  be  taken.  One  cannot  hav 
cartridges  knocking  about  loose,  for  they  will  most  ce: 
taiuly  be  stolen,  and  it  is  a  nuisance  to  be  everlastiugl 
obliged  to  be  unscrewing  the  lids  of  ammunition-boxc 
to  get  out  a  few  more  rounds.  (N.B. — Brass  sockel 
and  screws  for  these  Uds,  please,  or  they  will  very  soo 
go  to  pieces.)  The  best  plan  is  to  have  aU  gun-cas( 
made  a  little  longer,  so  as  to  allow  space  at  the  end  fc 
a  small  compartment  holding  about  thirty  cartridge; 
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"  For  the  ammunition-box  a  cartridge  magj 
well  be  sacrificed,  and  it  is  worth  the  expense 
It  makes  a  more  convenient  load,  and  obviate 
some  necessity,  referred  to  above,  of  miscre 
screwing  up  again.  But  the  magazine  is  si 
eaten  by  white  ants  sooner  or  later  if  the  trip  is 
These  pests  evince  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  a 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  the  only  way 
from  them  is  to  have  every  box  or  bag  placed 
stones  or  on  a  couple  of  pieces  of  wood.  Ev 
is  politic  to  look  at  the  undersides  of  things 
days  if  stajdng  in  one  camp,  or  the  little  t 
work  up  through  a  sort  of  mud  Eiffel  Tower 
hole  right  into  one's  cherished  and  irreplaceal 
sions.  This  much  may  be  said  for  them — thai 
not  eat  metal. 

"  These  rambling  notes  are  submitted  with  tl 
diffidence.  They  are  intended  for  the  novice 
for  the  old  hand,  and  if  any  of  them  serve  th 
of  contributing  one  day  to  the  comfort  of  so 
traveller  they  will  not  have  missed  their  mark 

On  returning  to  Nairobi  I  found  the  little  to"vs 
with  excitement,  for  three  trains  had  arri 
Mombasa  with  officers  from  the  squadron  no^ 
that  port.  The  Admiral  and  many  others  w 
straight  through  to  the  lake  and  back,  but  a 
got  off  at  various  wayside  stations,  and  were 
a  couple  of  days'  sport  before  the  Admiral's  t 
and  picked  them  up  on  the  return  journey. 

Admiral  Moore,  for  once  in  his  life,  was  ur 
and  passed  most  of  the  stations  on  the  way 
hour  or  more  before  schedule  time.  The  resull 
a  midshipman  got  left  behind  at  Nairobi.  He 
fearful  stew,  as  the  squadron  was  to  sail  as  soc 
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the  trafi&c  manager,  secured  a  special  engine,  and  left 
pursuit,  while  the  railway  officials  at  Nairobi  concoctt 
a  wire  to  a  stationmaster  ahead  of  the  Admiral's  tra 
directing  him  to  delay  its  passage  on  the  mendacioi 
pretext  of  a  heated  bearing  until  the  middy  had  caug] 
up.  This  was  done.  A  light  engine  coming  up  fro 
behind  attracted  no  attention,  and  the  enterprisii 
young  man,  dropping  unostentatiously  off  on  t] 
opposite  side  to  where  the  senior  officers  were  takii 
a  constitutional,  quietly  crept  into  a  carriage  ai 
security. 

It  was  a  ten  hours'  run  to  Nakuro,  a  little  railwa 
town  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  fine  lake  of  that  nan 
In  those  days — eleven  years  ago — the  game  came  rig 
up  to  the  station ;  at  the  present  time  all  the  ground 
fenced  down  to  the  lake,  and  the  game  is  driven  a  liti 
further  away,  but  not  much.  We  camped  on  a  love 
spot  on  the  Njoro  River,  and  close  to  the  old  safj 
road.  Even  then  the  grass  was  beginning  to  creep  ba 
over  the  smooth  path  worn  bare  and  even  by  generatio 
of  bare  feet. 

As  a  study  in  contrasts,  it  is  interesting  to  compa 
the  present  conditions  of  safety  for  the  traveller  wi 
those  which  had  obtained  only  seven  years  before  i 
first  visit.  In  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Greneral  (th 
Captain)  Pulteney,  he  says  : 

"  We  got  into  the  Nandi  country  three  weeks  a< 
since  which  we  have  been  fighting  on  and  off  all  t 
time.  ...  On  the  15th  they  attacked  us  in  great  for 
charging  in  square  like  dervishes,  but  the  rifles  told  th 
tale.  On  the  17th  they  made  their  night  attack  abc 
an  hour  before  daylight,  but  the  sentries  spotted  the 
and  thev  left  Quicker  than  thev  came.     Sines  thpn 
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Later  in  the  letter  General  Pulteney  says  : 

"  We  have  failed  up  to  the  present  to  find  a 
the  railway  from  Lake  Nakuro  to  Ugowe  B 
Victoria),  and  to-morrow  we  start  to  the  sout 
have  another  try ;  but,  personally,  I  do  not  c 
feasible  for  the  railway." 

The  density  of  the  forest  and  difficulty  of  tl 
would  certainly  excuse  the  General  for  this  b( 
fortunately,  he  was  wrong,  and  now  the  Nanc 
spectable  citizens,  and  the  trains  puff  up  a: 
to  the  great  lake  through  sawmills  and  peacefu 

Lake  Nakuro  was  a  most  attractive  place,  f' 
side  of  us  were  open  plains,  to  the  other  was  fa 
bush  and  forest,  both  kinds  of  ground  runni 
down  to  the  lake,  where  hippos,  flamiugoes,  ai 
fowl  disported  themselves. 

The  evenings  were  delightful,  as  one  could 
watch  a  great  variety  of  game  from  close  by  t. 
One  day,  just  before  sundown,  I  crawled  down 
of  water-buck  numbering  over  thirty.  The  grc 
favourable,  and  I  lay  within  fifty  yards  of  then 
an  hour,  enjoying  the  beautiful  sight,  till  at  leD 
got  my  wind  and  bolted.  Nothing  more  pic 
could  be  conceived  than  this  glimpse  into  th( 
ticity  of  these  graceful  antelopes. 

In  the  reeds  by  the  lake  I  shot  a  "  ratel,'*  < 
badger — a  queer  little  beast  with  light  back  £ 
underside.  He  is  rarely  seen,  and  my  compan 
had  been  over  six  years  in  the  country,  had  i 
eyes  on  one  before.  He  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  £ 
the  mischief  he  was  doing  in  an  open  reed-bec 
noon  I  have  no  idea. 
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buck  is  no  food  for  a  white  man.  In  trying  to  expla 
that  I  did  not  care  to  eat  water-buck  meat,  I  did  n 
make  myself  clear,  so  the  men  themselves  ate  all  t 
game  I  shot,  and  nothing  but  pigeon  was  served  to  r 
for  a  couple  of  days.  Not  having  shot  any  birds  at  all 
asked  where  they  came  from,  when  the  cook  replied  :"y 
catchum  with  lope  in  the  liver."  Meaning  that  he  caug 
them  with  a  snare  ( string  =  rope)  by  the  stream  (river) 

The  amount  of  meat  that  the  African  native  will  e 
is  quite  phenomenal.  Not  a  pound  of  it  is  ever  waste 
for  what  they  do  not  eat  at  once  they  turn  into  bilton 
A  rough  calculation  showed  us  that  in  the  course 
forty-eight  hours  our  men  once  consumed  well  ov 
twenty  pounds'  weight  of  flesh  per  head.  There  w 
some  heavy  work  for  the  medicine-case  the  next  da 
but  none  of  them  died  of  surfeit,  as  a  European  wou 
most  certainly  have  done. 

The  native  loves  being  doctored,  and  prefers  som 
thing  which  makes  him  really  feel  that  it  is  workin 
A  tasteless  little  white  tabloid  does  not  give  him  hs 
the  satisfaction  that  does  something  which  tastes  pesi 
lential  and  bums  his  throat.  All  he  ever  has  the  matt 
with  him  is  biliousness  from  over-eating  and  fever.  Bi 
on  the  surgical  side  one  gets  plenty  of  variety,  and  c 
my  last  trip  I  treated  most  successfully  varicose  vein 
two  cases  of  blood-poisoning,  and  some  of  the  mo: 
awful  sores  I  ever  beheld.  The  native  method  of  trea 
ing  the  latter  is  to  strap  a  piece  of  brass  on  to  the  plao 
and  leave  it  there  neatly  bound  on  with  a  bandage  ( 
leaves.  I  have  tried  to  imagiae  how  the  brass  ca 
benefit  the  woimd,  and  can  only  imagine  that  verdigr 
is  formed,  and  that  this,  containing  sulphate  of  coppe] 


CHAPTER  XV 

EAST  AFKICA  (cmtinued) 

On  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  to  East  Africa 
the  usual  programme  by  making  a  special  littL 
tion  from  Mombasa  itself  to  try  to  get  a  sable 
To  go  straight  off  the  ship  on  to  safari,  and  : 
the  great  heat  up  to  the  Shimba  Hills,  was  mof 
and  I  should  always  recommend  others  to  do 
pedition  on  the  way  home,  and  not  on  the 
country.     I  collected  a  dose  of  fever  which  er 
most  of  the  remainder  of  my  trip,  and  took  o 
stone  off  my  weight.    This  was  probably  due 
my  own  carelessness,  for  eight  visits  to  differs 
of  Africa  without  a  day  of  fever  had  lulled  me 
belief  that  I  was  immune  from  that  tiresome  c( 
The  scenery  of  the  Shimba  Hills  is  glorious 
comes  to  look  into  its  details.     The  country 
steeply  rolling  nature,  grass-covered,  and  well  1 
the  valleys,  marked  by  thickly-wooded  belts, 
the   watercourses.      In   the   distance   the    se^ 
visible  to  Mombasa  on  the  north,  and  for  a 
miles  southward  to  German  territory.     But  \ 
comes  to  walk  over  this  lovely  landscape,  one  f 
the  rollinff  hills  are  so  denselv  covered  with 
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fruits  of  the  fine  trees  are  blocks  of  wood,  tasteless 
poisonous.  The  thickly  -  wooded  valleys  consist 
almost  impenetrable  jungle,  and  when  one  does  mang 
to  carve  a  way  through  one  passes  through  a  stench 
damp  and  decay,  and  crosses  rivulets  whose  water  c 
would  be  sorry  to  drink. 

There  were  plenty  of  tracks  of  sable,  but  very  few 
that  beautiful  antelope.  I  only  saw  one  really  go 
one,  stalked  him,  and  had  an  easy  shot.  As  he  \^ 
standing  away,  I  hit  too  far  back,  and  any  experienc 
sportsman  will  know  what  that  means.  He  staggei 
off  down  the  hill — the  grass  was  not  more  than  three 
four  feet  high  here — and  disappeared  in  the  jungle 
the  bottom,  reappearing  a  few  seconds  later  to  go 
the  other  side  of  the  valley.  My  shikari  remarked,  ' 
think  so  you  no  shoot  him,"  which  is  the  equivalent 
the  Chinook  expression,  "  Mykitumtum  halo,"  meanu 
as  the  reader  is  doubtless  well  aware,  "  I  think  nothiut 
or,  in  plain  English,  that  I  had  missed  him.  I  knew 
was  wrong,  for  the  flump  of  the  bullet  and  the  sub 
quent  stagger  of  the  beast  were  unmistakable,  and 
strongly  suspected  that  the  bull  we  had  seen  taking  t 
opposite  side  at  a  comfortable  pace  was  not  mine  at  i 
but  that  the  latter  had  routed  a  friend  out  of  the  sj 
where  he  was  reposing,  and  had  sent  him  on  to  represe 
him  in  the  further  stages  of  the  pursuit.  The  ev€ 
proved  that  ray  conjecture  was  correct,  and  after  givi 
him  twenty  minutes  to  settle  down,  we  cautious 
descended  the  hill  and  "  jumped  "  him  where  he  lay 
a  well-concealed  place. 

A  second  bullet  knocked  him  down ;  he  staggered 
his  feet,  and  a  third  shot  went  wide.    He  made  ofi  a: 
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forward,  losing  sight  of  the  buck  for  fifty  pace 
and  when  we  got  up  there  was  the  crushed  gras 
he  had  fallen,  but  no  sign  of  the  beast.  Where 
to  was  a  mystery ;  there  were  so  many  tracks  ab 
he  could  not  be  followed,  and  of  course  by  now 
losing  no  more  blood.  We  hunted  all  that  day 
out  the  village  and  hunted  all  the  next,  and  tt 
it  up  in  disgast  and  grief,  for  nothing  is  more  de 
than  to  lose  a  wounded  animal. 

Feeling  that  it  was  not  written  that  I  should 
sable,  I  gave  up  the  pursuit  and  headed  back  f( 
basa,  passing  through  forests  where  buffalo  of  t 
aggressive  type  are  plentiful.  A  Mombasa  fri( 
me  that  he  sometimes  went  after  them,  but  n^ 
one,  as  he  was  far  too  busy  shinning  up  trees  to 
shooting. 

As  we  sat  by  the  path  resting  there  sudden 
upon  us  an  Englishman  on  foot  and  a  daintily 
lady  sitting  on  a  sort  of  single-wheel  push-car,  ar 
ing  on  her  lap  a  nice  little  white  dog.  The  lad; 
much  more  as  if  she  belonged  to  an  English 
party  than  to  the  African  jungle,  and  proved  t 
quite  imnecessary  to  look  like  a  tramp  just  beci 
is  out  on  safari.  Our  chance  acquaintances  ^ 
District  Commissioner  and  his  wife  making  a  U 
in  their  extensive  territory. 

The  same  evening,  when  we  halted  for  the  ni 
primeval  jungle,  I  sat  me  down  to  have  a  batl 
roadside.  One  really  could  not  expect  to  see  w 
again  that  day,  so  it  was  but  natural  that  ou 
forest  should  plunge  a  North  Staffordshire  man, 
a  mixture  of  EngHsh,  Dutch,  and  Swahili,  who 
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plantations,  and  told  us  that  the  sure  remedy  agaii 
them  was  to  catch  one  alive,  paint  him  blue,  and  tie  hi 
up.  All  the  other  baboons  would  then  be  so  surpris< 
that  they  would  allow  themselves  to  be  caught  and  sh 
without  difficulty.  The  real  difficulty  appeared  to  '. 
in  the  capture  of  the  blue-monkey-to-be. 

From  Mombasa  I  made  a  fresh  start,  this  time  f 
M'toto  Andei,  twelve  hours  up  the  line.  I  had  with  r 
as  temporary  companion  a  chance-met  Scandinavia 
who  was  an  absolute  novice  in  Africa.  A  charmin 
cultivated  gentleman,  whose  sole  weakness  when  I  kne 
him  was  a  habit  of  rubbing  himself  all  over  with  a  sol 
tion  of  corrosive  sublimate  ;  he  was  one  of  those  w] 
under  the  African  sun  and  in  contact  with  the  nati 
go  perfectly  "  fanti." 

That  this  phenomenon  occurs  is  well  known  to  all  o 
Africans.  He,  when  he  went  away  with  his  own  safa; 
seemed  imbued  with  the  idea  that  he  must  always  1 
beating  his  men.  And  beat  them  he  did,  from  A  to 
from  headman  to  "  toto."  On  their  backs  every  minute 
the  day  was  marked  by  a  blow.  To  this  idiosyncrai 
he  added  an  unwillingness  ever  to  stop  more  than  a  d^ 
in  any  place,  and  therefore  his  sport  was  bad  in  h 
eyes,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  got  over  thir 
varieties  in  as  many  days. 

He  treated  his  white  hunters  almost  as  badly  as  t] 
natives,  and,  of  course,  none  would  stay  with  him.  H 
boys  bolted,  and  he  had  plenty  of  trouble.  During  h 
frequent  visits  to  Nairobi  to  refit  he  moved  in  a  vacuu 
in  the  labour-market,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difl 
culty  that  the  contracting  firm  could  supply  him  wil 
the  required  men.     But  when  he  turns  up  in  Londc 
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the  waiting-room  with  the  door  closed,  as  the 
station-master  said  there  were  quantities  of  lion 
"  frequently  annoyed  him  dreadfully/'  He  was 
unwittingly  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  a  har, 
scoured  the  whole  country,  and  saw  but  one  tn 
small-sized  travelling  lion.  A  couple  of  miles  d< 
line  we  camped  at  a  ganger's  hut,  and  found 
hand  and  near  the  Athi  River  a  most  deUghtf 
jungle. 

My  sole  objective  was  the  fringe-eared  ory 
callotis),  which  I  had  never  shot.  Our  jungle  cc 
a  little  herd  of  these  antelopes,  with  one  good  b 
at  him  I  only  had  one  long  moving  shot  during  < 
at  M'toto  Andei.  Otherwise  I  only  let  off  my  ri 
to  kill  a  small  buck  for  food,  and  a  shot-gun  occa 
at  the  guinea-fowl  which  swarmed  round  our  can 

In  this  little  strip  of  jimgle,  of  about  five  milej 
in  size,  we  saw  in  a  week  rhino,  oryx,  giraf! 
koodoo,  hartebeeste,  water-buck,  impallah, 
hyena,  serval,  zebra,  leopard,  and  a  few  var 
little  buck.  There  were  also  old  tracks  of  elept 
the  one  lion-track. 

So  my  Scandinavian  was  in  his  glory,  and  tl 
resounded  with  the  reverberations  of  his  pair 
Chester  rifles,  with  which  he  had  armed  himseli 
a  while  he  learnt  to  shoot,  and  the  game  came 
with  fewer  punctures  and  with  the  wounds 
orthodox  places  than  at  the  inception  of  my 
sporting  career. 

Whether  it  was  the  result  of  eating  giraffe 
koodoo  I  do  not  know,  but  I  strongly  suspect 
accustomed  pabulum  of  being  the  cause  of  ou: 
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of  Egypt,  but  it  died  away  as  soon  as  we  left  M't< 
Andei. 

Moving  on  to  Nairobi  to  fit  out  for  the  serious  part 
my  expedition,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Colo] 
Roosevelt,  then  in  the  thick  of  his  famous  collecting  tr 
As  is  usual  in  his  company,  the  conversation  alwa 
touched  on  many  subjects,  bounding  from  African  sho< 
ing  to  Greek  art,  whence  it  ricochetted  to  French  lite 
ture,  and  thence  via  the  dress  of  the  Doukhobors  to  1 
Japanese  question. 

The  gallant  Colonel  did  not  accept  with  any  sort 
enthusiasm  my  suggestion  for  the  solution  of  the  la 
named  tangle — namely,  that  the  U.S.A.  should  give  t 
Japanese  all  the  faciUties  they  asked  for  in  Califon 
on  condition  that  the  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun  shoi 
take  over  the  PhiHppines  from  the  United  States. 

While  at  Nairobi  there  was  a  little  excitement  abou 
lion  who  wandered  about  in  the  township  in  the  evenin 
He  nearly  upset  the  doctor  oS  his  bicycle  one  night,  a 
on  another  occasion  was  seen  close  to  the  club  and 
incongruously  enough — near  to  two  steam-rollers.  B 
he — or  she — never  did  any  harm,  and  eventually  d 
appeared  quietly. 

After  a  few  days*  regrettable  delay — the  railw 
having  been  washed  out — Major  Arnold  Quilter  of  t 
Grenadier  Guards  joined  me,  and  we  left  at  once  ] 
Lumbwa  Station,  to  which  place  I  had  sent  on  i 
porters  and  gear  two  days  before.  An  excellent  drival 
road  takes  one  to  Kericho,  but  we  made  bad  progri 
the  first  day,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  men  had  son 
thing  on  their  minds. 

This  was  soon  made  clear  on  arrival  in  camp,  j 
they  wanted  was  the  five  rupees  per  man  due  to  th< 
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bolting  back  to  the  flesh-pots  of  Nairobi.  Being 
the  march,  they  were  not  likely  to  go,  so  they  { 
cash,  and  had  an  hour  at  Kericho  the  following 
give  them  a  chance  of  spending  it. 

Southern  Kavirondo  was  our  destination,  elepl 
buffalo  our  special  objective.  The  best  way  tc 
by  rail  to  the  lake,  and  then  across  the  gulf  t 
Bay,  but  the  latter  port  was  closed  on  ace 
quarantine. 

We  had  maps  of  sorts,  bought  from  the  C 
Survey  Department.  On  asking  for  the  Kisii 
the  map  the  ojfficial  said  :  "  Oh  yes,  the  sleeping- 
map  is  what  you  want."  I  thanked  him  polit 
said  that  if  he  had  a  smallpox  or  a  plague  sh 
would  do  me  equally  well.  My  mild  irony  was 
for  he  repHed  :  "  It's  all  right,  all  those  are  on  1 
sheet."  And  so  it  was,  for  Kisii  was  just  out  < 
pox  quarantine,  plague  and  sleeping  sickness  se 
be  endemic,  and  "  Homa,"  whence  the  bay  is 
means  **  fever." 

Four  days'  walk  was  to  take  us  to  a  land  rust] 
elephant,  and  the  road  after  the  first  two  dayj 
be  a  sort  of  Zoological  Gardens.  This  being  o 
mation,  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  all 
custom  and  precedent  that  we  should  walk  ] 
nine  solid  days  without  ever  having  an  excuse 
our  rifles  out  of  their  cases. 

But  we  did  not  much  mind ;  we  wandered  hop< 
(the  map  told  us  nothing,  having  apparently  be 
by  a  clairvoyant  in  a  trance),  enjoying  the  mard 
their  variety  of  incident,  the  flowers,  the  streams 
quaint  natives.    We  usually  did  about  six  or  sev( 
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shoulders.  Our  best  continuous  march  was  six  and 
half  hours,  in  the  course  of  which  there  was  but  one  hal 
and  that  of  three  minutes  only. 

The  first  part  of  the  road  lay  through  the  Lumb\^ 
country.  These  natives  are  an  ofishoot  of  the  Masai,  ai 
think  they  are  pretty  fine  warriors ;  but  there  is  r 
particular  ground  for  this  belief,  and  now,  under  tl 
protecting  aegis  of  the  British  Eaj,  they  are  being  taug] 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  grow  mealies  and  other  produ( 
like  good  little  boys.  They  do  not  even  look  very  wa 
like,  though  they  carry  ferocious  spears  and  gaum  tlien 
selves  with  ochre,  for  they  are  so  slight  that  one  fee 
one  could  break  them  over  one's  knee,  though  one  mig] 
be  sorry  to  have  to  run  a  match  against  them. 

After  the  Lumbwa  there  is  a  district  quite  devoid  < 
population  for  a  day's  march,  and  then  one  comes  1 
the  small  but  very  thickly  populated  district  of  Kis 
whose  inhabitants  are  extremely  ugly,  very  muc 
adorned,  and  more  agriculturally  inclined  than  the 
pretentious  neighbours.  The  road,  passing  as  it  do' 
over  a  high  divide,  was  cool,  and  heavy  rain  and  thunde 
storms  every  evening  kept  the  air  very  clear.  But  c 
arrival  at  Kisii  one  is  in  the  lake  country,  the  vegetatic 
is  tropical,  the  heat  intense,  and  from  each  succeedii 
rise  one  looks  across  the  broad  bosom  of  Victoria  Nyam 
as  it  shimmers  in  the  distance. 

At  Kisii  itself  everyone  was  still  in  bed  when  \ 
marched  in  (at  7.30  a.m.),  with  the  exception 
Mr.  Clutterbuck,  a  settler  from  Molo  Eiver,  who,  wii 
his  wife  and  little  boy,  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
tents  during  the  night  by  an  attack  of  siafu,  or  warri< 
ant.  The  siafu  is  small,  but  there  are  too  many  of  hin 
and  if  he  comes  it  is  no  good  trying  to  fight  him,  the  on 
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not  like  it,  and  this  showed  itself  in  domestic 
ances  that  evening,  for  the  cook  broke  the  butl 
with  a  stick,  and  then  sat  chattering  over  his  ] 
an  axe  stuck  in  his  belt,  defying  all  and  siin( 
porters  deserted,  several  more  suddenly  develoj 
ness,  and  an  askari  (armed  porter — a  sort  of 
asked  for  five  rupees  and  a  similar  number  of  ds 
to  bury  a  brother  at  Kisii.  In  reply  I  simply  i 
headman  what  the  Swahili  for  "  liar "  was, 
howls  of  derision  from  the  other  men  showed  we  ha 
a  just  estimate  of  the  sincerity  of  the  man's  req 

Leaving  Kisii  and  marching  westward  a  few  i 
safari  path  suddenly  becomes  a  fine  wide  wag 
No  waggon  has  ever  been  down  it,  nor  could 
present  condition,  for  the  bridges  are  non 
This  road  has  been  built  by  the  Kisii  folk  in  ex" 
their  offence  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  one  of  tl 
bodies  struck  a  spear  into  the  District  Conu 
It  is  a  fine  road — what  there  is  of  it — and  wil 
help  to  develop  the  district,  and  will  also  enat 
to  be  sent  in  rapidly  and  easily  if  the  nativei 
troublesome  again. 

When  we  reached  the  Kavirondo  country  w< 
received  a  visit  from  the  "  Sultani,"  a  fine  old  g( 
with  nothing  of  the  negro  about  him,  and  wh( 
once  sumamed  "  Lord  Morley,"  on  account  c 
semblance  to  that  distinguished  statesman.  Hi 
wore  nothing  but  a  cap,  jauntily  stuck  over 
ear,  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Bronson  ("  Belle  of  'N& 
Act  II.).  This  cap  proved  on  examination  t 
lid  of  a  sparklet  box,  neatly  whitewashed,  and 
in  position  by  a  scrap  of  string.     "  Lord  Mork 
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Few  of  the  Kavirondo  wore  any  clothes,  the  wom< 
working  in  the  fields  usually  contenting  themselves  < 
the  count  of  dress  with  an  iron  tobacco-pipe  and  a  strii 
round  their  necks  or  waists.  Occasionally  they  indul 
in  high  basket-work  hats  or  an  ostrich-plume  erecti( 
on  their  heads,  but  this  is  reserved  for  state  occasions. 

Our  promised  land — the  Kisingiri  Hills — proving 
be  quite  void  of  game,  we  worked  southward  to  near  t] 
Riana  River.  There — camped  in  a  pretty  grass-cover 
glade  in  a  forest  of  acacia  and  mixed  jungle — we  forg 
all  about  our  long,  fruitless  march  and  other  disappoii 
ments,  for  the  ground  about  the  camp  was  cover 
with  quite  fresh  elephant  spoor,  which  showed  th 
several  fine  beasts  had  been  standing  under  the  ve 
tree  where  our  camp  was  pitched  only  a  few  hours  befc 
our  arrival. 

General  seediness  of  both  Quilter  and  myself,  and 
solid  downpour  lasting  four  hours,  prevented  us  goi 
out  in  pursuit  the  same  day ;  but  early  the  foUowi 
morning  we  sent  scouts  out  in  four  directions  into  t 
forest  to  locate  the  herd.  Two  of  the  scouts  were  ba 
by  seven  o'clock,  having  found  elephant  close  by,  a] 
we  left  at  once.  This  was  as  easy  a  day's  elephai 
shooting  as  ever  anyone  enjoyed,  for  we  only  had 
walk  of  an  hour  to  get  up  to  them.  Of  this  short  peri 
barely  half  of  it  lay  through  the  forest,  and  even  tl 
was  rendered  easier  by  the  paths  made  by  the  elephar 
while  feeding. 

Coming  out  into  a  glade  dotted  with  bushes,  we  saw  o 
of  the  latter  shaking,  and  heard  the  rumblings  of  the  beas 
not  two  hundred  yards  away.  Then  there  stepped  o 
into  the  open  a  small  bull,  then  a  cow,  both  headi 
towards  a  point  about  a  hundred  yards  to  our  risrht. 
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feared  they  might  get  our  wind.  Thick  forest  la 
right,  and  it  was  impossible  to  work  our  way- 
it  and  get  down- wind  of  them.  Of  course,  o] 
retreat,  but  we  did  not  want  to  do  that.  I 
seconds  our  decision  was  rewarded,  for  a  spier 
came  out  into  the  open,  and,  followed  by  othe 
straight  towards  us,  feeding  as  he  came. 

He  gave  us  his  broadside  at  about  forty  yards'  ( 
and  we  both  fired  together.  He  spun  round  an 
and  we  fired  again,  whereupon  he  staggered  ofi 
away  from  us,  helped  by  a  couple  of  others  of  th 

There  was  no  time  to  think  about  him  any  r 
almost  as  we  fired  came  a  crashing  noise  on  oi 
the  cow  had  got  our  wind  and  was  after  us. 
and  I  ran  as  hard  as  we  could  across  the  w 
natives  were  away  and  out  of  sight  in  a  few  i 
cutting  all  records  for  a  two  hundred  yard  jung 
I  fell  down,  Quilter  nearly  fell  over  me,  and  ther 
a  patch  of  bush,  we  paused  for  breath.  The  cow  1 
run  our  track,  and  dashed  on  through  the  fore 
mad  snow-plough,  the  rest  of  the  herd  following 
all  was  well.    Of  course,  we  could  have  stopped 
her,  but  one  does  not  willingly  kill  a  cow,  ap 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  offence  punishable  by 
fine. 

Following  the  tracks  of  the  wounded  bull, 
found  he  had  been  deserted  by  his  ambulance  eh 
then  we  saw  crimson  froth  by  the  side  of  his  ti 
knew  that  he  was  settled,  for  a  -577  or  eight-bo 
through  the  lungs  is  enough  even  for  an  elephai 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place  ^^ 
had  fired  we  found  him  lying  stone  dead  at  a  co 
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The  dimensions  of  the  tusks  were  seven  feet  five  inch( 
and  six  feet  seven  inches,  their  circumference  at  the  ti 
one  foot  seven  and  a  quarter  inches  each,  and  their  toti 
weight  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  and  a  half  pound 
A  very  good  pair  of  tusks  for  an  East  African  elephan 
though  of  course  only  tooth-picks  compared  to  the  Cono 
and  Lado  ivory. 

Embedded  in  his  head,  but  quite  covered  over  an 
encysted,  was  an  old  spherical  iron  bullet  of  aboi 
twelve-bore  size.  The  history  of  bullet  and  elephan 
might  afford  interesting  reading ;  let  us  hope  it  did  nc 
incommode  him.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  thes 
things  do  not,  but  having  carried  forty-five  small  sh( 
about  in  his  foot  for  over  thirty  years,  the  writer  is  ii 
cUned  to  say  that  they  do. 

Having  seen  the  ivory  cut  out,  we  returned  to  camj 
finding  ourselves  surrounded  at  one  moment  on  th 
way  home  by  the  rumblings  and  crashings  of  moi 
elephants.  This  was  in  the  densest  forest,  where  th 
shooter  would  not  stand  a  dog's  chance  in  the  event  c 
trouble,  so,  after  mature  consideration,  we  withdre\" 
and  slipped  past  them  down-wind. 

This  may  seem  very  cowardly  to  the  uninitiated,  bu 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  forest  is  so  dense  tha 
one  can  often  not  see  more  than  five  yards  through  ii 
and  that  where  it  is  less  thick  it  is  interlaced  wit 
creepers  at  all  heights,  with  fallen  and  rotting  logs  an 
other  obstructions,  so  that  one  can  only  move  at  a  ver 
slow  rate.     But  these  obstacles  do  not  stop  the  elephanl 

Old  hunters  sometimes  hand  out  most  dangerous  ad\^c 
to  the  novice.  A  case  of  this  had  recently  occurred 
when  a  Dutch  hunter  told  a  young  Englishman  tha 
if  a  wounded  elephant  turned  awav  from  him  he  shoul 
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wards  had  occasion  to  put  this  tip  into  pra( 
it  cost  him  his  life,  for  the  bullet,  instead  of 
the  spine,  fetched  up  in  the  fleshy  process 
surround  the  caudal  appendage,  whereupon  th( 
— extremely  vexed — turned  about,  caught  tl 
man  and  tore  him  into  three  pieces. 

We  saw  the  elephant  no  more  in  these  ] 
eventually,  by  a  method  of  elimination,  ( 
where  they  had  not  gone,  hence  we  knew  w 
had  gone,  and  in  due  course  left  in  pursuil 
leaving  our  nights  were  enlivened  by  the  p 
what  the  headman  described  as  "  one  bull  ( 
leopard,  whose  tiny  offspring  we  had  found  a 
in  the  shape  of  two  blind,  scratching,  squa] 
cats.  The  poor  little  things  were  too  young, 
died.  During  their  life  with  us  they  slept 
cook,  who — for  fear  of  the  parent's  revenge- 
tent  in  a  positive  blaze  of  light  during  the  dark 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  cry  out  aj 
massacre  of  game  by  shooters  I  should  like  t( 
on  the  day  after  we  got  this  elephant  I  find  the 
entry  in  my  diary  :  "  I  have  been  over  five  we 
country,  have  fired  off  my  rifle  on  five  days, 
shot  one  and  a  half  beasts,"  the  half  being  ha 
phant  shared  with  Quilter. 

We  had  to  pass  through  Kisii  again,  and  h^ 
more  tedious  and  disappointing  days'  march 
found  the  elephant  once  more. 

A  settlement  is  always  a  curse  to  a  safari,  a 
get  drunk  and  disappear  and  get  into  mischief, 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  Assistant  Dist 
missioner,  and  of  Mr.  Lumley  of  the  police, 


The  author  with  140  lb.  tusks. 
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This  was  a  very  necessary  adjunct,  for  soon  after 
leaving  Kisii  one  reaches  a  totally  unmapped  and  un- 
inhabited country,  steep  and  entirely  covered  with  long 
grass  reaching  above  one's  head.  There  are  very  few 
paths,  and  those  there  are  always  seem  to  start  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  their  ultimate  destination.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  a  guide. 

At  first  it  looked  as  if  all  the  elephants  had  cleared  out, 
which  would  entail  our  going  right  away  south  to  the 
Grerman  border,  but  at  last  patience  was  rewarded.  I 
quote  from  my  diary  : 

"  After  waiting  in  camp  for  *  habari '  (news)  till  ten- 
thirty  our  guide  came  in  saying  he  had  seen  a  herd  of 
elephants  away  to  the  south.  The  safari  was  soon  under 
way,  and  we  pitched  a  new  camp  two  hours  later  in  the 
next  valley.  A  further  hour's  cHmb  took  us  to  the  top 
of  a  commanding  hill,  whence  we  saw  a  little  herd  of 
about  fifteen.  Moving  to  a  lower  spur  and  again  exam- 
ining the  ground,  we  saw  that  the  huge  amphitheatre 
represented  by  the  valley  was  full  of  elephants.  We 
counted  roughly  two  hundred  in  a  big  herd  feeding 
slowly  across  a  slope  less  than  two  miles  away,  whilst 
nearer  to  us  a  number  of  little  herds  made  up  well  over 
another  hundred.  Over  three  hundred  wild  elephants 
in  sight  simultaneously ;  and  how  many  more  must  there 
have  been  which  were  close  to  us  yet  invisible  ?  There 
are  few  places  nowadays  where  such  a  sight  can  be 
seen,  and  very  few  people  who  have  been  lucky  enough 
to  see  it. 

"  Their  numbers  alone  made  an  approach  most  diffi- 
cult. The  wind  was  very  bad  and  most  tricky,  but  we 
selected  a  beast  and  walked  off  to  try  to  get  to  the  right 
position.  In  the  course  of  our  walk  we  moved  a  herd 
over  half  a  mile  away,  which  shows  how  delicate  is  theii 
sense  of  smell. 
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off,  and  we  got  up  without  difficulty,  eventual 
two  hundred  yards  straight  downhill  over  stc 
the  grass  was  only  up  to  our  ankles.  It  ah 
hard  to  realize  that  if  only  one's  movements  a 
ate  an  elephant  will  not  see  one  even  in  a  < 
place. 

"  We  got  right  up,  fired  together,  and  d( 
elephant  where  he  stood,  but  it  took  some  r 
to  kill  him  stone  dead." 

His  tusks  were  each  just  over  seven  feet 
each  weighed  exactly  seventy  pounds. 

We  had  an  awful  ride  and  walk  back  in 
through  long  grass  full  of  dead  sticks  and  th< 
tore  one's  knees  and  hands  to  ribbons. 

When  we  got  back  with  our  safari  the  ne 
found  the  natives  had  already  been  at  work  a 
off  much  of  the  flesh.  Now,  the  district  b* 
habited,  these  black-fellows  must  have  bee 
from  a  distance,  so  we  can  only  suppose  that, 
to  ourselves,  we  had  been  watched  from  afar 
our  silent  observers  had  noted  the  fall  of  th( 
and  sent  the  glad  tidings  off  to  the  villages. 

All  day  long  they  kept  coming  in,  and  ev 
following  morning,  while  having  our  early 
counted  over  a  hundred  Kisii  walking  home\^ 
the  sky-line.  Most  of  them  carried  a  loi 
hamper  on  their  heads,  so  that  they  looked  lil 
of  letters  "  T."  The  last  of  the  line  were  empt 
so  we  presumed  the  meat  was  finished. 

The  next  days  were  a  succession  of  failures, 
success  to  cheer  us  up.  There  were  so  many 
on  the  ground  that  their  pursuit  was  confi 
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but  the  waving  of  the  long  grass  as  they  pushed  througt 
it.  Our  gun-bearers  were  incapable  of  distinguishing 
bulls  from  cows  except  at  the  closest  range,  the  resuli 
being  that  we  more  than  once  got  up  to  a  herd  after  e 
long  day  of  walking  and  manoeuvring  only  to  find  tha' 
it  contained  no  bull. 

Our  condition  was  becoming  parlous  from  the  poin 
of  view  of  suppHes,  for  our  party  sent  to  the  line  fo: 
rations  was  long  overdue,  and  we  had  to  clear  out  o: 
star\^e.  The  situation  was  put  very  tersely  and  in  viril< 
English  in  an  eutry  in  my  diary  two  days  before  we  lefi 
for  the  line  : 

"  We  are  not  very  happy.  We  have  spent  a  montl 
in  getting  two  beasts.  We  believe  we  have  woundec 
another.  We  have  accidentally  shot  a  '  to  to '  (small  one) 
A  syce  and  an  askari  are  missing  who  are  looking  for  ou 
lost  *  mokes.'  We  are  out  of  rations  for  the  men.  Al 
we  have  left  for  ourselves  is  two  boxes  of  sausages  anc 
six  of  sardines.  Our  supply  column  is  three  days  over 
due.  There  is  no  game  to  eat  and  no  food  to  buy.  I 
is  the  most  God-forsaken  country  that  ever  was,  and  t< 
move  about  it  on  horse  or  foot  is  hell." 

After  this  lapse  of  time  it  does  not  seem  to  have  beei 
so  bad  as  all  that ;  but  one  must  remember  the  blessec 
quahty  of  travel,  that  in  after  years  one  forgets  all  thi 
disagreeables,  and  only  the  pleasure  remains  in  one' 
memory.  To  recall  the  unpleasantnesses  one  mus 
turn  to  the  old  diaries  written  on  the  spot. 

Our  last  day  was  no  more  successful,  but  it  was  s< 
replete  in  interest  that  I  do  not  regret  an  hour  of  it 
Leaving  camp  early  (first  scaring  away  by  a  shot  ove 
their  heads  a  little  party  of  cows  and  calves  which  cami 
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short  grass,  and  a  delightful  cool  breeze  bl 
faces. 

We  lay  there  smoking  and  examining  wit! 
scope  the  many  little  parties  of  elephants  w 
dotted  about  the  hills,  but  saw  no  bull  of  any 

Then,  from  far  away  up  a  valley,  came  five 
which  we  soon  saw  must  be  the  big  fellows  o 
herd.  The  biggest  had  no  tusks  (the  tuskles 
always  the  most  dangerous),  three  had  teeth 
at  a  conservative  estimate  over  two  hundred 
pair,  the  fifth  was  rather  smaller. 

They  walked  composedly  along  down  the 
stream,  then  turned  as  though  to  come  straigl 
us,  but  they  were  diverted  by  a  single  sicl 
knew  him  well  by  sight),  who  stood  alone  and 
under  a  tree.  Their  visit  of  sympathy  having 
with  suitable  trunk-patting,  they  went  on  ' 
and  then  went  to  call  on  a  party  of  cows  i 
which  stood  less  than  a  mile  from  us.  Aft 
to  the  girls,  a  mud  cocktail  seemed  to  be  ind 
they  came  and  stood  in  the  water  at  our  feet  1 
away,  and  poured  mud  and  water  on  to  their  1 

After  a  few  minutes  of  this  pastime  they  ( 
little  further,  and  apparently  settled  down  fo 
This  looked  like  being  our  chance,  and  we  sta 
in  to  them.  They  had  never  been  far  off,  foi 
inner  lines,  we  had  been  able  to  follow  their  i 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  a  favourable  si 
wind. 

Just  as  we  started  towards  them  the  tires 
herd  of  cows  mentioned  above  came  up  and  joi 
this  appeared  to  irritate  the  old  gentlemen,  and 
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The  cows  were  not  to  be  shaken  off,  and  after  a  whi 
the  bulls  ceased  trying  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  the  whc 
lot  settled  down  in  a  compact  crowd  for  their  siest 
Being  all  together  in  a  lump  made  it  difficult  to  sele 
the  beast  we  wanted,  so  we  decided  to  wait  till  th( 
should  move. 

Their  move  came  in  a  shape  very  different  from  wh 
we  expected.  They  must  have  suddenly  got  our  win 
for  all  at  once  there  was  a  squeal  and  a  crashing,  t] 
little  herd  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  consisting 
the  smallest  bull  with  the  cows  and  calves,  the  other 
the  four  big  bulls.  The  former  made  off  hurriedly,  t] 
four  big  bulls — travelling  faster  than  ever  I  saw  el 
phants  travel — came  straight  for  us  as  hard  as  they  cou 
go.  We  were  delighted,  and  thought  we  were  in  for 
really  good  thing,  for  the  hill  we  were  on  sloped  steep 
down  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  we  were  on  soui 
ground  with  no  bushes  or  grass  to  hinder  movemen 
and  felt  well  able  to  deal  with  this  party  of  four  huj 
beasts.  Elephants  are  not  very  quick  uphill,  so  tv 
well-armed  men  might  well  feel  elated  at  the  chani 
which  appeared  to  be  now  given  to  us. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Probably  the  great  anima 
realized  their  incapacity  for  rapid  hill-cHmbing,  for  j 
they  faced  the  foot  of  the  slope  they  thought  better  < 
it,  swung  to  the  left,  and,  fetching  a  wide  compas 
disappeared  into  the  blue. 

This  was  sadly  disappointing,  but  though  we  had  sh( 
nothing  on  our  last  day  those  hours  on  the  hill  had  bee 
so  interesting  that  we  did  not  feel  we  had  had  a  blank  da 

No  time  was  to  be  wasted  if  we  did  not  mean  to  starv 
so  we  hustled  along  to  the  Lumbwa  country,  where  floi 
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They  were  poor  porters,  and  became  more  a 
scared  as  they  got  further  away  from  their  own 
The  night  before  we  struck  the  Ime  they  also  bo 
fools !)  without  receiving  their  pay.  Their  mor 
of  the  railway  was  probably  what  decided  the 
can  easily  be  imagined  that  a  train  puffing  up 
grade  in  the  watches  of  the  night  might  we] 
naked  savage  with  horror. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  magistrate  who,  sitting 
administration  of  justice,  wore  his  barrister's  m 
day  was  hot,  and  he  pushed  his  wig  over  to 
perspiring  brow.  In  two  seconds  the  court  w 
prisoner,  escort,  poHce,  and  spectators  had  lei 
hills.  Seeing  the  whole  of  the  man's  scalp  mo^ 
over  to  starboard,  they  had  instantly  decide( 
was  **n'gai"  (witchcraft),  and  had  made  their 

We  decided  to  spend  the  short  time  left  to  m 
a  little  shooting  about  Mr.  Clutterbuck's  plac 
Molo  River.  Luckily  we  met  Colonel  Rooi 
Londiani,  and,  as  every  facility  for  travel  was  g: 
he  got  the  train  stopped  for  us  at  Mile  486,  "^ 
camped  close  by  the  railway. 

We  were  very  near  the  summit — over  8,000  f( 
sea-level — and,  though  we  were  virtually  on  the 
the  cold  was  bitter.  Walking  is  always  tiring 
altitude,  and  I  was  so  rotten  with  fever  that 
had  to  sit  down,  every  few  hundred  yards.  ^ 
temperature  was  I  don't  know,  as  I  burst  th 
thermometer  washing  it  in  hot  tea,  but  it  m 
been  round  about  104°  P.,  judging  by  su 
experience. 

We  secured  a  good  variety  of  game  about  1 
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a  little  mamelon  haK  a  mile  from  them,  I  lay  the 
looking  romid  to  see  how  to  get  closer.  As  I  did 
something  caught  my  eye  a  couple  of  miles  beyond  tl 
herd  of  topi,  and,  turning  on  the  glass,  I  spied  Quilt 
and  his  gun-bearer  Malimu,  evidently  bent  on  stalkh 
the  same  herd  as  ourselves. 

Being  very  weak,  I  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  sti 
where  I  was,  so  I  watched  the  stalk  of  the  others.  V 
could  see  them  have  a  look  at  the  ground,  then  d 
appear,  then  bob  up  again,  drawing  all  the  time  clos 
and  closer ;  and  what  was  really  interesting  was 
study  what  part  of  them  was  visible  and  what  was  nc 
Quilter  wore  a  big  solar  topee  and  an  old  khaki  su 
Malimu  had  an  old  hat  of  sorts  and  a  nondescript  co£ 
But  neither  the  hats  nor  the  clothing  were  ever  visibl 
All  we  could  ever  see  were  two  blobs,  one  black,  tl 
other  pink,  which  rose  slowly  side  by  side  out  of  t] 
grass  every  now  and  then,  sank  equally  slowly  agai 
getting  larger  and  larger  at  each  reappearance. 

One  takes  much  trouble  over  the  colour  of  clothh 
for  stalking  ;  but  after  that  hour,  spent,  so  to  spea 
in  the  position  of  the  stalked,  it  strikes  me  very  forcib 
that  concealment  for  the  face  is  what  is  really  neede 
and  that  a  khaki  veil,  adjusted  so  as  to  pull  down  wh( 
required,  would  save  many  a  premature  stampede. 

Moving  down  to  Molo  Station,  we  tried  to  cut  throu^ 
the  forest  to  the  river  of  that  name.  We  were  put  ( 
the  right  path,  but  were  not  told  where  it  branched.  ^ 
we  fought  our  way  on  ceaselessly  through  the  fores 
Marching  through  the  African  forest  is  terribly  tryii 
work ;  one  is  for  ever  climbing  over  or  stooping  und 
obstacles.     Our  road  had  been  cleared  a  Uttle  with  tl 
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A  few  minutes'  exploration  showed  me  that 
had  ended,  and  that  there  was  no  way  on.  Clo 
little  camp  lay  the  remains  of  a  tent  and  som< 
human  remains.  We  thought  it  must  be  som( 
had  died  of  disappointment  at  the  road  enc 
suddenly  and  unreasonably,  but  we  discovei 
wards  that  he  had  been  a  Goanese,  who  can 
look  for  "  bongo "  (the  great  red  bushbuc 
forest),  and  had  been  murdered,  with  his  fiv< 
by  the  Nandi  six  months  before.  Only  a  smal 
escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 

Failing  to  get  through  by  road,  we  went 
Njoro  and  out  to  the  north.  On  the  way  we  pa 
Delamere's  nice  little  farm  of  110,000  acres  i 
1,200  acres  were  already  under  wheat),  £ 
hospitably  entertained  at  breakfast  by  Lady 
on  our  way. 

It  was  a  wonderful  country  for  game  along 
and  Rongai  Rivers,  but  the  difficulty  was  t( 
species  one  wanted.  Those  that  Quilter  wan1 
always  seeing,  and  vice  versa.  He  wanted  li 
not  care  if  I  never  saw  another ;  so,  in  tl 
cussedness  of  things,  I,  of  course,  got  the  on] 
saw  at  close  range.  We  both  wanted  eland, 
were  plenty  about,  but  we  never  saw  them  til 
we  were  leaving,  and  then  they  saw  our  sa 
and  left  in  a  hurry.  Lion  were  very  plentifu 
rarely  saw  anything  but  the  tracks,  and  it 
shooting  at  them.  Our  two  mules  were  c 
smelling  them  (mine  found  my  only  lion  for  i 
worked  the  "  moke  "  up-wind  to  it  like  a  poii 
became  daily  more  and  more  jumpy. 


RONGAI    RiVEF. 

Lioness  killed  on  Lord  Delamere's  farm. 


r 
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new  Grovemor-General,  off  on  his  first  tour  of  inspectio 
We  went  off  to  greet  him  in  his  gubernatorial  trai 
exciting  the  suspicion  and  resentment  of  his  A.D.( 
who,  in  a  beautiful  new  kit  and  fine  Coldstream  plum 
was  guarding  the  carriage. 

There  was  much  excuse  for  the  A.D.C.,  for  we  we 
not  attractive-looking  objects.  Gaunt,  bearded,  ai 
collarless,  with  bare,  scarred  legs,  we  looked  far  mo 
like  a  couple  of  D.B.S.  ("  Distressed  British  Subjects 
than  field-officers  of  the  foot-guards. 

Fever  had  me  fairly  in  its  grasp,  and  the  journey  hon 
was  a  misery.  Three  stone  lost,  and  too  weak  to  star 
up  without  support.  But  all  that  is  nothing  again 
the  attraction  of  Africa,  and  each  succeeding  wint 
that  I  am  unable  to  return  thither  is  a  source  of  t] 
deepest  regret. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

HERE  AND  THERE 

The  most  terrible  event  at  which  I  have  been 
be  present  was  the  dastardly  attempt  made  on 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  immediately  aJ 
wedding.  The  bomb  was  originally  to  ha 
thrown  in  the  church  during  the  ceremony.  ] 
been  done  I  should  not  now  be  writing,  for  the 
beaten  fabric  would  assuredly  have  fallen  al 
ears. 

As  military  attache  I  accompanied  Sir  Man 
Lady  de  Bunsen  to  the  wedding  ceremony,  an 
quite  by  chance  that  we  were  present  at  the 
for  it  was  only  after  the  last  of  the  royal  carri 
left  the  church,  and  after  we  had  secured  our  co] 
and  were  on  the  way  back  to  the  Embassy, 
Excellency  decided,  with  characteristic  energy, 
round  rapidly  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Young,  or 
Secretaries,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  at  any  rate 
the  procession  pass.  The  house  was  at  a  corn 
the  right  angle  formed  by  the  Calle  Mayor  and 
de  Bailen,  which  passes  the  Palace,  and  we  -v 
in  time  to  see  the  head  of  the  procession  arriving 
minutes  later  the  sounds  of  the  Spanish  National 
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was  little  more  than  a  hundred  yards  away,  but  we  di 
not  at  once  realize  what  had  happened.  Then  we  too 
in  the  situation,  for  we  saw  a  stampede  of  people  dow 
the  steep  street  under  our  windows.  The  crowd  surge 
round  the  shambles  in  rear  of  the  royal  carriage,  an 
we  saw  its  team  of  greys  pulled  up  diagonally  acroj 
the  road. 

Seizing  our  headgear  we  dashed  out  and  up  tl: 
road  to  the  state-coach,  feeling  that  at  any  moment 
second  bomb  might  come  to  complete  the  work  of  tl 
first,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do.  The  street  was  cle£ 
round  the  carriage,  and  the  crowd  in  rear  merciful] 
concealed  the  horrors  of  the  street.  An  officer  ha 
ridden  on  for  the  coche  de  respeto,  or  spare  carriage 
which  always  accompanies  such  processions.  One  ( 
the  team  was  disembowelled  and  nearly  dead,  two  othe] 
were  in  a  bad  way,  and  subsequently  died,  two  moi 
were  wounded.  The  road  ran  with  their  blood.  W 
were  sadly  helpless,  but  at  the  same  time  we  felt  sui 
the  young  Queen  must  be  glad  to  see  round  her  at  sue 
a  juncture  the  familiar  uniforms  of  the  British  Dipl< 
matic  Service,  Navy,  Foot-Guards,  and  Lancers. 

The  King  and  Queen  showed  the  dignity  and  coura^ 
which  have  always  characterized  members  of  the 
famiUes  in  the  hour  of  danger.  I  can  give  no  high< 
praise  to  their  conduct. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  spare  coach  returned,  the 
Majesties  moved  into  it,  and  the  procession  swept  oi 
we  on  foot  forming  an  extemporized  escort  on  each  sic 
of  the  carriage.  On  arrival  at  the  Palace  scarce] 
anyone  had  heard  of  what  had  occurred,  but  vagi 
rumours  were  flying.  Probably  the  first  accurate  nev 
rpppiAjprl  Kv  t.Vip  Prinpp.  nf  Wa1p.«i  and  thp  nthp.r  Rnvalfii 
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Of  the  victims  of  the  explosion,  over  thii 
died,  one  of  them  Hngering  for  nearly  seve 
How  many  were  womided  was  never  kno^ 
accuracy.  The  author  of  the  attempt  died  very 
by  his  own  hand  two  days  later  during  an  uns 
effort  to  leave  Madrid,  after  receiving  help  f] 
whose  station  in  life  should  have  made  it  impo 
them  to  connive  at  such  a  dastardly  deed. 

For  the  next  few  days  Madrid  lost  its  head, 
cool  person  being  the  King,  who  went  motorir 
streets  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Cries  of  "  I 
started  stampedes  in  every  direction.  Even  t 
boys  running  out  of  an  office  in  the  Calle  A 
augurated  a  rush  in  which  several  people  were  c 

In  no  capital  of  Europe  are  Court  ceremon 
gorgeous  than  in  Madrid.  The  uniforms  of 
berdiers,  of  the  various  orders  of  chivalry,  an 
hussar  regiments,  are  beautiful  and  old-fashione 
so  those  of  the  infantry,  which  have  suffered 
utilitarian  sentiment  of  our  age.  Balls  and  p 
the  Palace  have  the  setting  of  the  imequalled  ti 
and  of  the  palace  of  which  Napoleon  remarke 
brother — the  prospective  tenant — "  Vous  sere 
loge  que  moi  ";  his  own  residence  being  Fontai 

Every  year  a  most  picturesque  ceremony  ta] 
in  pubUc,  at  which  the  King  and  Queen  an 
present.  This  is  the  "  Jura  de  banderas,"  or 
in  of  recruits  on  the  colours.  All  the  recruil 
Madrid  district  are  paraded  by  regiments,  anc 
field  Mass  has  been  said  are  marched  under  th( 
colours  of  their  corps  and  sworn.  A  march-pa 
whole   of   the   troops  down   the   avenue   of   t 
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shocked  surprise — that  the  selection  of  the  moment  wa; 
"  I'm  going  to  Maxim's."  The  Iberian  recruit's  ignor 
ance  of  "  The  Merry  Widow,"  or  his  lack  of  sense  o: 
humour,  alone  prevented  him  from  failing  in  reverent 
at  this  solemn  ceremony. 

The  selection  of  music  may  perhaps  have  been  in 
tentional,  for  the  Spanish  Grovemment  had  just  placec 
a  large  order  for  armament  with  Messrs.  Vicker 
Maxim,  and  the  air  may  have  been  a  gentle  hint  t< 
Creusot,  Krupp,  and  other  providers  of  war  material. 

Queer  occurrences  often  reUeve  the  monotony  o 
official  existence.  Once,  in  a  foreign  country  (not  ii 
Spain),  I  had  been  attending  a  ghastly  banquet  in  i 
garrison  some  way  from  the  capital.  (I  remember  tha 
there  were  seven  courses  of  meat,  and  then  cold  frie< 
fish.)  I  left  at  midnight,  having  as  travelling  com 
panions  the  General  commanding  the  district  and  i 
stranger.  The  train  stopped  everywhere,  and  at  ever 
other  halting-place  my  General  hopped  out  and  kisse( 
the  station-master.  Imagine  the  horror  of  Brookwood 
Woking,  Esher,  and  Clapham,  if  their  station-master 
were  embraced  every  time  a  General  did  the  joume^ 
between  Aldershot  and  Waterloo  !  In  the  morning  th 
stranger  was  gone,  and  his  luggage  remained.  Perhap 
he  feared  that  my  gallant  companion  might  feel  impelle< 
to  deal  him  a  hand  also  ! 

Madrid  is  certainly  the  only  capital  where  game  exist 
within  a  mile  of  the  town.  The  Casa  di  Campo,  te] 
minutes'  drive  from  the  Palace,  is  a  royal  park  and  gam 
preserve,  and  in  it  I  had  a  capital  afternoon's  shootin; 
to  which  His  Majesty  did  me  the  honour  of  inviting  me 
The  invitation  was  quite  unexpected,  and  gims 
cartridges,  and  clothes  had  to  be  borrowed.     But  thi 
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ends.  This  is  (or  was  then)  the  only  place 
where  pheasants  exist,  and  in  order  that  cove 
might  grow  up,  the  rabbits  were  being  killed 
tween  July  and  February  over  50,000  had  b 
and  there  still  seemed  to  be  plenty  left.  "] 
measly  little  animals,  overcrowded  and  undi 
the  holocaust  they  suffered  must  have  mac 
improvement  of  the  physique  of  the  survivors. 

Rain  had  been  falling  the  day  I  shot  in  t 
Campo,  and  my  footgear — rubber-soled  sh 
quite  unsuitable.  My  constant  sessile  po 
minded  me  of  a  Western  friend  of  mine,  w 
story  of  a  dog  he  had  owned.  This  dog  was 
keep  very  close  to  heel.  One  day,  when  loc 
some  land  in  a  steep  district,  the  ground  wai 
slippery.  Time  after  time  the  master  had 
suddenly  on  the  dog.  At  last,  after  about 
repetition  of  the  incident,  the  dog,  not  seeing 
part  of  the  fun  came  in,  looked  reproachfu 
owner  and  left  for  home.  He  must  have 
intelligent  beast,  for  my  informant  further  toL 
so  long  as  he  and  his  mate  did  the  cooking 
always  went  over  to  the  hotel  to  get  his  meals 
from  the  day  my  friend's  wife  arrived  the  ( 
left  camp. 

From  the  same  source  came  the  story  of 
Chinaman  who  was  studying  at  M'Gill  L 
Montreal.  He  was  a  naughty  young  man,  ki 
sistently  over  the  traces,  and  dust  collected  on 
The  Principal  reported  the  misconduct  of  the 
the  Celestial  Empire,  and  asked  what  should 
with  the  undergraduate.     The  reply  came  bad 
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disposal,  adding :  "  Decapitation  not  being  provide 
for  in  the  rules  of  this  University,  I  intend  to  send  yoi 
back  to  China."  "  It's  the  same  thing,"  replied  th 
Chink,  with  a  smile. 

One  Chink  leads  to  another,  and  a  story  of  Li-Hmig 
Chang  comes  to  my  mind.  I  do  not  remember  having 
seen  it  in  print,  but  apologize  in  case  it  should  hav( 
appeared.  Li  was  discussing  with  a  distinguishec 
American — whom  we  will  call  Choatey-Demany — { 
question  of  local  self-government.  "  I  wonder,"  saic 
Choatey,  "  why  you  have  not  adopted  in  China  som( 
system  of  decentralization  and  of  delegation  of  powei 
to  municipal  and  local  authorities,  such  as  we  have  ui  th( 
United  States."  "  Well,  Mr.  Choatey,"  said  Li-Hung 
Chang,  "we  did  try  an  analogous  system.  It  was— 
let  me  see — about  seventeen  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Not  beiug  entirely  successful,  we  have 
not  since  reverted  thereto." 

But  we  have  wandered  off  to  China — where  the  writei 
has  never  been,  and  which  has  therefore  no  place  in 
these  pages — and  we  must  work  back  again,  just  stop- 
ping long  enough  at  Honolulu  to  glance  at  the  news- 
paper, the  Ka  Nwpepa  Etete,  which  has  (or  used  to  have) 
as  its  motto,  "  E  Ke  Kiai  Heah  ko  ka  po  ?  E  ola  o 
Hawaii  a  mau  loa,"  which  sounds  most  suitable  and 
very  nicely  expressed. 

St.  Helena  is  more  or  less  on  the  way  back,  so  let 
us  pay  a  visit  there.  Poor  little  island,  how  sadly  has  it 
fallen  from  its  high  estate  when  it  was  an  important 
station  on  the  way  to  India  !  It  has  had  in  its  history 
two  great  periods  of  joy  and  affluence,  the  first  when 
Napoleon  languished  there,  the  second  when  the 
prisoners'  camp  was  formed  during  the  South  African 
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Many  industries  have  been  tried,  but  it 
struggle  to  make  any  decent  profit.  Preserving 
was  attempted  till  it  was  found  that  there  wa 
loss  on  each  cask  sold,  so  that  it  was  only  a 
of  selling  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  whole  p 
to  be  bankrupted.  Now  they  are  trying  th^ 
tion  of  fibre,  and  meeting  with  some  success 
the  women  and  children  a  Government  la< 
school  holds  out  good  hopes  of  profit.  Th( 
beautifully  done,  but  how  is  such  an  isolated 
find  a  regular  market  ? 

At  the  old  castle  down  by  the  store  in  J 
are  some  most  curious  records,  full  of  enti 
make  interesting  reading — e.g. :  "  Parson  Jo 
put  in  prison  for  reading  the  wrong  collect 
third  of  a  widow's  portion  sufficient  to  buy  a  h 
"  Guests  sitting  above  and  below  the  salt, 
they  should  be  allpwed  to  drink  respectively." 

Of  course,  the  pilgrimage  to  Longwood  1 

undertaken,  and  the  drizzly,  windy  hilltop  ^ 

perched  makes  one  pity  the  great  prisoner 

lodged  there.    Looking  at  things  across  the  i 

hundred  years,  one  feels  that  it  was  an  act 

to   send   the   great  commander   to   such   ba 

But  we,  fearing  no  enemy,  cannot  realize  thai 

twenty  years  Napoleon  had  had  all  Europe 

death,  that  no  one  had  slept  happily  in  \ 

for  many  years  before  Waterloo,  and  that  the 

scarcely  a  village  which  did  not  mourn  the  L 

of  its  sons  who  had  fallen  fighting  against  ] 

house  remains  much  as  he  left  it,  and  is  just 

weather-proof  condition  by  the    French  Go 
T> «._, —  j^„    T :„T,^i.:i„j 3    :„     i    „ 
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him — a  poor  amusement  for  one  who  had  been  used  1 
control  the  destinies  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men. 

The  most  smiling  spot  in  the  island  is  the  "  Plants 
tion,"  as  Government  House  is  called.  A  handsonc 
square  house,  with  cheerful  gardens,  a  pretty  view,  an 
some  fine  trees.  In  the  grounds  lives  the  oldest  ir 
habitant — or,  rather,  the  two  oldest  inhabitants.  Tt 
elder  came  to  the  island  seven  years  before  Xapoleo 
was  bom,  and  has  never  once  been  away  from  it ;  h 
companion  is  rather  younger.  He  is,  of  course,  a  slo' 
mover,  but  he  manages  to  do  a  day's  work  still,  cuttii] 
grass  and  leaves,  and  he  is  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  tt 
wet.  His  queer  old  wrinkled  face  makes  him  look  quil 
his  age,  and  his  expression  is  cynical  and  discontente( 
People  are  always  playing  practical  jokes  on  him,  an 
only  recently  he  was  photographed  with  three  admira 
sitting  on  him.  No  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  extractin 
any  sort  of  reminiscences  from  this  crusty  old  veterai 
[As  is  well  known,  the  Seychelles  tortoises  are  proverbij 
for  their  longevity.] 

A  curious  story  of  Napoleon  came  to  the  knowled^ 
of  the  writer  during  the  past  year,  when  he  visite 
St.  Helena.  It  is  rather  fragmentary,  but  it  is  curioi 
that  any  scrap  of  news  relating  to  that  hero  shouJ 
have  been  overlooked,  considering  what  a  number  < 
histories  have  been  written  of  every  phase  of  his  lif* 
When  the  present  Earl  of  ]\Iinto  was  on  his  way  1 
South  Africa,  just  after  the  Majuba  disaster,  the  shi 
stopped  at  Jamestown,  and  Lord  Minto  went  up  1 
visit  Longwood,  in  company  with  the  Governor  of  tl 
island,  Mr.  Janisch,  who  was  of  Swedish  extraction,  bi 
had  never  been  out  of  the  island.  On  their  way  dow 
the  hill  the  Governor  said  :  "  There  is  a  party  of  peop 
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"  She  is  the  daughter  of  Napoleon/'  She  pas 
close,  and  Lord  Mmto  says  that  she  was  very  lik< 
tures  of  Napoleon  in  his  latter  days,  with  hea\ 
cheeks.  She  did  not  look  very  old,  but  must  h 
about  sixty. 

Many   years    afterwards,    when    Lord    Mi 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  some  Boer  ex- 
who  had  been  at  St.  Helena  came  to  lunch  ^ 
at  Rideau  Hall,  and  in  course  of  conversation 
the  legend  was  quite  well  known  to  them. 

The  probability  of  the  story  of  this  obscure  de 
of  Napoleon  being  true  is  very  great,  for  ' 
Janisch  was  in  the  best  possible  position  to 
the  truth  of  such  rumours.  He  had  been  an  { 
student  of  the  records  and  registers  of  the  c( 
the  best  part  of  his  life,  had  spent  much  tin 
dexing  them,  and  his  father  had  been  a  seci 
writer  employed  in  Napoleon's  household  at  L( 

It  is  possible  that  an  authoritative  statemer 
point  may  one  day  come  to  light,  for  it  is  belie 
the  memoranda  of  Governor  Janisch's  father 
in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  descendants,  wi 
living  in  South  Africa.  These  papers  have  ne 
published.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the 
daughter  of  the  great  commander  was  known 
Pedro ;  that  she  was  refined  in  speech,  though  i 
in  colour ;  and  that  she  was  a  great  singer.  S( 
she  took  too  much  to  drink,  and,  when  teased 
occasions,  was  wont  to  boast  that  far  better  b 
in  her  veins  than  in  those  of  her  tormentors,  i 
inhabitants  still  living  in  St.  Helena  knew 
when  she  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
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bearing  a  different  name  to  his  mother,  for  marria^ 
is   (or   was)    by   no   means   a   necessary   condition 
domestic  felicity  in  the  lower  strata  of  society  of  tl 
islanders. 

Who  Nellie  Pedro's  mother  was  does  not  appear  to  1 
known,  and  thus  the  most  interesting  part  of  tl 
romance  is  missing.  Did  we  know  who  she  was,  t\ 
might  judge  whether  Napoleon's  accounts  of  his  constai 
unhappiness  were  not  overdrawn,  and  whether  the] 
were  not  occasional  gleams  of  sunshine  in  his  otherwi 
dull,  grey  existence. 

Perhaps  the  blood  of  the  great  General  still  rm 
in  the  humble  frame  of  a  Jamestown  coal-porte 
and  maybe  heredity  will  one  day  assert  itself,  ar 
another  little  corporal  will  arise  to  carry  fixe  and  swoi 
once  more  through  the  civilized  world.  But  we  mu 
hope  for  the  best. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Helena  has  a  diocese  which  it 
difficult  for  him  to  visit  regularly.  Ascension  is,  < 
course,  fairly  handy,  but  to  get  to  Tristan  d'Acuni 
he  must  take  the  one  and  only  ship  which  goes  there  i 
the  year,  and  then  to  get  home  again  must  go  the  who 
way  round  the  world. 

The  most  curious  ethnological  study  is  provided  b 
Sierra  Leone,  for  there  we  find  gathered  together  repr* 
sentatives  of  an  enormous  variety  of  coloured  race 
Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Freetow 
has  been  the  dumping-ground  for  released  slaves,  an 
half  the  population  is  descended  from  these.  WTiitake 
says  sixty  different  languages  are  spoken  in  the  towi 
and  anyone  who  walks  down  Kissy  Street  on  a  hoKda 
will  not  abate  this  estimate. 

Thp  Prntppf nrp f p  n.hipfs   arp  a    CTPPf,  fpatiirp  on  sdai 
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gauds  have  been  given  them  by  the  Governm 
time  to  time  as  a  reward  for  good  behaviour. 

It  was  sad  to  have  pointed  out  to  one  as  a  m 
only  white  child  in  the  town.  But  Sierra  Le( 
place  for  white  children,  even  now  that  ai 
settlement  has  been  built  eight  hundred  feet  a 
three  miles  away  from  Freetown.  This  settlen 
the  most  curious  architecture,  for  every  build 
they  range  from  a  two-room  bungalow  to  a  large 
house — is  perched  on  high  iron  stilts. 

Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  languages 
Enghsh  is  understood  by  most  of    the  nati 
spoken  and  written  by  some  of  them.    The 
extracts  from  a  begging  letter  give  a  good  id( 
style  of  native  composition  : 

"  I  am  the  legitimate  son  of  a  poor  carpen 
died  shortly  after  my  birth.  I  had  my  educ 
cutting  firewood  for  sale  and  by  catching  an 
birds  and  mice.  After  serving  in  the  Congo  a^ 
clerk,  I  returned  home  to  learn  a  trade,  and  i 
graphy  is  a  simple  and  very  respectable  profes 
capable  of  yielding  good  profits,  I  put  such  en 
outlay  into  it  that  within  a  short  time  I  I 
reputable  tourist  photographer. 

"  But  the  enjoyment  of  this  profession  was 
seized  by  the  capsizing  of  the  boat  which  I  cha 
take  me  up  to  the  interior  of  the  Guinea  Frenc] 

"...  For  me  to  continue  my  business  in  e 
state  would  mean  that  I  must  soHcit  credit 
probably  may  be  refused,  as  I  have  no  su 
thing  to  pledge  as  security ;  for  me  to  get 
honest  capital  to  make  a  fresh  start  means  I  r 
my  debts   by  winding   up,  and  go  again  to  < 
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waxed  cold  just  in  the  second  year  of  our  mama 
and  (2)  that  the  burdens  of  my  poor  relatives  are 
great  as  to  make  me  desert  from  their  sights ;  for 
to  obtain  an  employment  here  and  submit  myself  un 
low  salary  at  my  age  would  mean  that  I  must  be  f 
pared  to  shut  my  imaccustomed  bowel  of  compass 
against  my  poor  grandmother  and  uncle,  who  are  at 
lutely  dependent  on  me  since  the  past  ten  years.  . 
I  humbly  pray  that  you  may  form  such  a  conception 
my  pitiable  state  that  will  actually  move  you  to  g 
me  some  financial  assistance  to  enable  me  to  renew  ^ 
invigorate  my  topsy-turvy  business  in  a  healthy  stal 

On  a  par  with  the  above  gem  of  composition  was 
address  which  I,  many  years  ago,  copied  from 
envelope  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle :  "  L 
Prince  Ahniral  Bejamin  Williams  Duke  of  New-Chas 
London,  Greait  Hotel  Universityl."  Was  the  wr 
thinking  prophetically  of  the  characters  in  the  "  B 
Bird  "  ?     The  Universityl  seems  to  show  it. 

The  Protectorate  chiefs  were  even  more  resplend 
than  the  excellent  Lewanika,  Paramount  Chief  of 
Barotse.    That  worthy  old  gentleman  has  a  fine  t 
uniform,   with   frock-coat   embroidered   all   over  \\ 
gold,  and  a  gold  cap  with  a  top  which  spreads  and  fl 
over  like  a  Welsh  rarebit.    He  rules  his  land  up  the 
Zambesi  with  firmness  and  mercy,  and  his  authoi 
within  his  borders  is  absolute.    Even  his  own  son 
to  treat  him  with  the  humblest  respect,  and  last  y( 
when  recei\Tng  his  visit,  Lewanika  kept  the  young  n 
out  in  the  sun,  two  hundred  yards  away,  kneeling  low,  i 
clapping  his  hands  in  token  of  submission,  for  ab 
twenty  minutes.     Then,  appearing  to  notice  this 
accustomed  object  in  the  scenery  for  the  first  time, 
aslfpd  what  it,  was.     On  bftinpr  t/ild.  he  said  !  **  Tell  1 
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But  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  during  a  re 
the  Barotse  nation,  the  same  Lewanika,  with 
in  his  arms,  had  fought  his  way  to  safety  t] 
screaming  horde  of  his  angry  subjects. 

Now  all  is  quiet  and  peaceful,  and  the 
exercise  their  arts  in  peace,  producing  a  qu 
worked  iron,  carved  wood,  and  basket-work, 
is  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  artistic  and  drama 
as  may  be  seen  when  they  fit  up  a  canoe  in  i 
imitation  of  Lewanika's  state  barge,  and  organ 
hippopotamus  hunts  on  the  Zambesi. 

In  contrast  to  the  savage  splendour  of  the  st 
may  be  seen  at  Livingstone  the  neat  white  i 
canoes  belonging  to  the  Chartered  Company 
which  their  guests  are  conveyed  to  Livingstoi 
and  other  points  of  interest  about  the  Victo: 
Sometimes  the  hippos  who  live  a  little  wa 
Livingstone  attack  the  canoes  and  upset  one 
as  well  to  give  the  monsters  a  wide  berth.  1 
of  upsetting  in  the  Zambesi  is  that  the  river  is 
with  crocodiles,  who  are  liable  to  come  and  p 
the  stray  swimmer. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  present  at  a  crocodi 
dent "  in  Paris  at  a  sort  of  Coney  Island  show 
Porte  Maillot.  We  suddenly  heard  three  sh 
in  quick  succession ;  then  there  was  a  rush  to\' 
tank  where  "  Princess  Kama-Kupo  "  was  p( 
with  her  tame  crocodiles.  A  moment  later  an  2 
rushed  towards  the  ambulance  station,  bearu 
arms  the  "  Princess."  Her  sleeve  was  cove 
blood,  and  she  lay  limp  and  insensible.  I  tl 
queer  at  the  time  that  she  had  not  dropped 
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saurian  had  rushed  at  the  performer,  and  how  she,  h 
left  arm  fixed  in  his  cruel  jaws,  had  drawn  her  revolver  ai 
slain  the  beast.  The  "  Princess ""  made  a  rapid  recovei 
and  her  side-show  was  crowded  for  weeks  afterwards. 

On  inquiry  from  the  manager,  I  found  that  one 
the  little  crocks  had  died  of  anaemia  and  general  debilil 
being  in  his  last  days  on  earth  so  weak  that  he  could  n 
eat  or  digest  the  Benger's  food  and  peptonized  rabl 
which  formed  his  staple  diet.  It  seemed  a  pity 
waste  a  dead  crocodile,  so  a  little  advertisement  w 
organized  by  an  ingenious  subordinate.  The  tai 
where  the  performance  took  place  was  surrounded  by 
bogus  audience  of  employes,  shots  were  fired,  blo^ 
rubbed  on  Mrs.  Kama-Kupo's  arm,  and  she  was  rush 
away  to  the  hospital.  None  of  the  poor  little  croc 
diles  were  really  strong  enough  to  hurt  anyone,  but  t 
pubhc  was  unlikely  to  be  aware  of  the  fact. 

Is  public  taste  in  entertainment  improving  ?  It  dc 
not  look  like  it,  for  not  long  ago,  at  one  of  our  gre 
music-halls,  we  found  in  our  programmes  a  print 
sheet,  which  ran  as  follows  :  "  In  consequence  of  a  sHg 
accident  having  occurred  to  the  Performing  Donke 
the  act  with  the  Baboon  will  not  be  given  to-nigl 
The  Directors  have  been  able  to  arrange  for  the  appes 
ance  of  Mr.  R.'s  highly  trained  Pig  and  Monkey,  w] 
will  give  an  unique  performance.'^  Baboon,  Directo] 
and  Pig  were  all  given  capital  letters. 

From  these  domestic  animals  it  is  a  natural  transiti< 
to  speak  of  poultry,  for  which  purpose  the  reader  mu 
kindly  step  across  the  Atlantic  with  me  to  witness — 

"  A  Chicken  Dispute,     i  8 
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the  pursuit  may  be  said  to  be  extinct.  St 
couragement  by  the  police  has  done  its  work,  { 
owing  to  the  fact  that  few  readers  of  this  b 
ever  have  taken  part  in  a  *  chicken  dispute  '  (to 
American  expression)  that  I  am  emboldened  to 
in  its  pages  one  at  which  I  was  recently  a  specfe 

"  Cock-fighting  is  illegal  in  the  United  Sta 
the  pohce  have  large  areas  of  ground  to  cove] 
have  no  doubt  that  undue  energy  on  their  pai 
couraged  by  a  suitable  douceur. 

"  Police  raids  do  take  place  from  time  to  ti 
one  of  my  fellow-spectators  had  been  '  run  ii 
lately.  He  spent  the  night  in  the  police  ce 
was  haled  before  the  magistrate  the  following  d 
giving  his  name  and  address — mendaciously — 
Smith,  431,  West  30th  Street,  that  official  pu 
up  with,  '  Back  up,  back  up,  you're  in  th< 
for  my  friend  had  forgotten  that  No.  200  or  the 
of  the  west-side  streets  is  at  the  water's  edge. 

"  An  hour's  run  in  a  motor  from  where  I  wa{ 
took  us  to  a  quiet  little  farm,  just  off  the  ma 
behind  which  row  upon  row  of  wired  chic 
looked  as  if  it  must  be  the  centre  of  a  thriving  : 
egg  industry.  But  a  closer  inspection  showi 
though  the  fowls  might  flourish,  eggs  must  be  r 
scarce,  for  every  single  pen  contained  a  gai 
Most  of  them  were  '  stags ' — i.e.,  first-year  birc 
have  never  fought,  but  there  were  a  few 
amongst  them,  bearing  the  honourable  scars  o 
victories. 

"  The  motor  was  put  out  of  sight,  so  as  not  t( 
the  attention  of  passers-by,  and  we  strolled  re 
coops,  and  then  went  and  watched  the  weighin 
gladiators  of  the  day.  Each  cock  as  it  was 
was  put  back  into  one  of  the  straw-lined  bo: 
which   the    shed    was    surrounded,    and    his    ] 
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the  arrangement  of  matches  was  begun.  This  was  doi 
by  the  adjustment  of  weights  as  nearly  as  possib 
between  the  pairs  of  adversaries.  The  heaviest  pa 
were  about  five  pounds  six  ounces  each,  the  lighte 
about  a  pound  less.  There  was  never  more  than  a  coup 
of  ounces  difference  between  the  birds  who  fought. 

"  Then  the  combatants'  toilet  had  to  be  performe 
and  this  was  quite  a  business.  Held  over  an  emp1 
barrel  by  one  person,  the  bird  was  deprived  first  of  £ 
of  his  ruff  or  hackle  round  the  neck ;  then  of  a  gre^ 
part  of  his  wing-feathers,  the  length  of  the  wings  beii 
carefully  equaUzed,  so  that  his  balance  should  be  perfec 
then  his  arched  tail  was  trimmed  to  the  fan-like  shaj 
that  we  know  so  well  in  old  sporting  pictures,  and  ar 
soft  fluffy  feathers  were  carefully  pruned  also. 

"  Naked  to  the  point  almost  of  indecency,  the  chickei 
were  now,  but  for  their  spurs,  ready  for  the  fray.  T] 
*  heeling '  is  quite  a  delicate  operation,  for  if  the  spu 
are  set  too  narrow  they  interfere  ;  if  too  wide,  they  c 
not  strike ;  if  too  low,  they  may  catch  the  bird's  hii 
toe ;  if  too  high,  he  may  spur  himself  in  the  hinder  part 

"  For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  have  nev 
seen  fighting  spurs  I  may  as  well  describe  the  weapo 
It  is  of  steel  and  sharply  pointed,  following  in  sha] 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  cun^e  of  the  natural  spur.  Tl 
latter  is  cut  off  to  a  length  of  about  half  an  inch,  ai 
over  this  stump  fits  the  base  of  the  spur,  which  is  he 
lowed  out  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone  to  receive  : 
The  base  of  the  spur  is  further  fitted  into  the  middle 
a  strip  of  leather.  First  of  all  the  leg  about  the  sp 
is  lapped  with  wash-leather,  then  the  steel  spur  is  slippt 
over  the  real  spur  stump,  and  the  leather  strip  is  broug 
round  the  leg  and  whipped  on  with  soft  string,  th 
securing  rigidity  without  interfering  with  the  mo"v 
ment  of  the  bird's  legs. 

"  The  first  pair  being  now  ready  for  the  fray,  \ 
adioumed  to  the  scene  of  action.     This  was  a  lar 
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the  ring  occupied  the  centre.  This  was  laid  on 
stretched  on  planks,  and  consisted  of  a  circulai 
boundary  about  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  eighte( 
high. 

"  There  was  a  good  deal  of  friendly  bettini 
on  the  ground  of  local  interest,  for  one  lot  of 
was  a  visiting  team  from  South  Carolina ;  bui 
most  part  no  one  cared  much  which  side  the] 
so  long  as  they  had  a  bet. 

"  The  cocks  were  then  brought  in  and  held 
owners  so  that  they  could  have  a  peck  at  one 
as  they  were  waved  about,  just  to  wake  them 
then  they  were  put  down,  and  at  it  they  went, 
and  tongs.  As  a  rule  fights  are  over  in  half  { 
or  so,  but  sometimes  with  young  birds  they  h 
longer,  as  they  have  not  the  strength  or  sc 
administer  a  knock-out  blow.  It  is  then  that 
becomes  an  unedifying  spectacle,  as  it  is  not  ] 
see  two  very  tired  birds  each  unable  to  get  tl 
of  the  other.  Neither  is  it  very  pretty  to  see  ; 
sight  in  the  boxing  ring. 

"  The  chickens  are  hurricane  fighters,  bu1 
guile  and  artifice  all  the  same  ;  they  duck,  do 
clinch  like  clever  boxers.  The  owners  may  n 
them  except  when  they  are  *  coupled  ' — that  i 
when  a  spur  gets  caught  and  they  cannot  g 
Also  in  the  case  of  a  '  count,'  which  means  to 
if  the  judge  can  count  ten  without  a  peck  or  bl 
given,  the  birds  are  picked  up  and  set  opp( 
another  again,  and  a  point  is  counted  to  the 
that  pecked. 

"  The  speed  at  which  the  fights  began  was  e 
a  novice  could  not  tell  what  was  happening  ;  or 
saw  both  birds  j*ump  into  the  air  with  a  flap 
short  wings,  one  was  conscious  that  their  feet  h 
out  in  front  of  their  bodies,  and  that  they  w( 
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"  Occasionally  it  was  very  evident  what  had  happene 
for  a  spur  can  easily  pierce  the  brain  and  put  an  end 
the  fight. 

"  A  blow  delivered  along  the  back  seemed  also  to  pi 
a  bird  out  of  business  \ery  quickly.  But  whatev 
punishment  they  received,  not  one  of  the  chickens  ev 
showed  the  white  feather  and  tried  to  get  away  ;  even 
imable  to  fight  they  always  stood  up  to  their  opponei 
and  took  their  gruelling. 

"  The  one  idea  of  the  birds  seems  to  be  fighting,  ai 
even  when  alone  in  their  pens  they  are  constant 
jumping  up  and  trying  to  see  and  get  at  the  cock  in  t] 
next  enclosure. 

"  The  main  was  a  draw,  there  being  four  winners  c 
each  side,  but  we  did  not  stay  till  the  end.  "We  had  hi 
enough  when  the  party  adjourned  for  dinner ;  th( 
afterwards  returned  and  were  at  it  till  midnight,  finii^hh 
up  by  puttmg  m  ten  birds  together  and  each  takii 
one  in  a  five-dollar  sweep  !  It  was  reported  to  ha-' 
been  a  battle  royal,  and  the  sweep  was  won  by  the  oc 
man  of  the  farm. 

"  Let  no  one  think  I  wish  to  praise  up  the  pursuit 
cock-fighting  ;  it  would  be  a  pity  for  it  ever  to  take  ho 
again  in  England.  As  a  sport  it  may  be  relegated 
obli\'ion  with  bull-baiting  and  dog-fighting.  It  is  cru( 
of  course,  but  less  cruel  than  horse-racing,  for  the  bir( 
only  follow  their  natural  instinct  to  destroy  the  opposii 
male.  They  make  their  exertions  and  fight  solely  > 
their  own  volition  and  initiative,  and  they  can  run  awa 
if  they  wish  to.  Therein  they  are  better  oS  than  tl 
horse  in  a  tight  race." 

In  the  course  of  one's  travels  one  meets  many  eccentr 
and  many  colossally  ignorant  people,  and  it  is  amusii 
to  draw  them  out  and  study  their  eccentricity  ar 
ignorance. 

The  writer  once  had  as  a  travelling  companion  on 
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was  replaced  by  an  officer  of  the  United  Stat( 
Survey  who  was  going  to  Valencia  to  see  an 
this  young  man  carried  a  large  basket  of  lemor 
acid  fruit  formed  his  sole  food  and  drink.  Oi 
have  divined  his  favourite  pabulum  by  looking 

Travelling  out  to  Cape  Town  one  July  by  tl 
Castle  Line  the  ship  was  full  of  members  of  th 
Association.    Among  the  party  were  scientist 
highest   order,    but  many   of   them   were   as 
when  they  got  outside    their   own    subject, 
authority  on  ore  deposits  was  surprised  that 
did  not  become  longer  as  we  neared  the  Equate 
southward  journey,  for  he  thought  that  the  d 
short  at  each  end  of  the  world  and  long  in  th( 
Another  did  not  know  why  twilight  was  short 
tropics    than    elsewhere ;    botany   was   his   k 
Another,  who  did  not  know  the  pistil  from  the 
but  was  full  of  information  on  the  subject  of  d 
ferous  formations,  pointed  out  a  nice  little  gull 
an  albatross. 

The  remark  which  certainly  carried  off  the 
fatuous  stupidity  was  made  at  a  big  dinner  in 
at  which  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  was    present.      Tl 
explorer  had  just  returned  from  a  wonderfu' 
in  Sin  Kiang,  in  the  course  of  which  he  and  hi 
had  nearly  died  of  thirst  by  the  inhospitable 
Lob  Nor.    The  papers  were  full  of  short  sunu 
his  journey,  but  these  were  not  easy  to  follow 
the  places  he  had  visited  being  marked  on  g 
It  was  therefore  rather  astonishing  to  hear  the 
neighbour  saying  in  the  course  of  an  opportu] 
the  conversation  :  "  Now  tell  me.  Dr.  Sven  ] 
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Vakeeties  of  Game  Kn.LKP  by  the  Author  from 
1889  TO  1909.    {See  p.  247.) 


Black  game. 

Blesbok. 

Blue  rock, 

BufiFalo. 

Bustard,  great. 

Bustard,  lesser. 

Coot. 

Cotton-tail. 

Crocodile. 

Elephant,  Indian. 

Elephant,  African. 

Fallow-deer. 

Flamingo. 

Fox. 

Francolin. 

GazeUa  nasa. 

Giraffe. 

Goose,  Canadian. 

Grant's  gazelle. 

Grouse. 

Guinea-fowl,  crested. 

Guinea-fowl,  vulturine. 

Hare,  brown. 

Hare,  blue. 

Hartebeeste,  Swayne's. 

Hartebeeste,  Coke's, 

Hartebeeste,  Jackson's. 

Hartebeeste,  Neumann's. 

Hartebeeste,  Lichtenstein's. 


Hyrax. 

Iguana. 

ImpaUah. 

Jackal,  black-backed. 

Jackal,  markloos. 

Jack-rabbit. 

Jungle-fowl. 

Kirk's  antelope. 

Koodoo,  greater. 

Koodoo,  lesser 

Landrail. 

Leopard. 

Lion. 

Marabout. 

Oryx,  beisa. 

Partridge. 

Partridge,  French. 

Partridge,  Xamaqualand. 

Peacock. 

Peter's  gazelle. 

Pheasant. 

Pig,  bush. 

Plover,  green. 

Plover,  golden. 

Plover,  Norfolk. 

Prairie-chicken. 

Pronghom. 

Ptarmigan. 

Quaa. 
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Reed-buck,  bohor. 

Reed-buck,  Chanler's. 

Rliinoceros. 

Roan  antelope. 

Roberts'  gazelle. 

Roe-deer. 

Sage-hen. 

Salt's  antelope. 

Sambur. 

Sandgrouse. 

Snipe. 

Snipe,  jack. 

Soemmering's  gazelle. 

Spotted  deer. 

Springbok. 

Springhare. 


Teal. 

Thompson's  gazel 

Topi. 

Vaal  Rhebok. 

Waller's  gazelle. 

Wart-hog. 

Water-buck,  Defa 

Water-buck, 

EUipsypry; 
White-tailed  deer. 
Wild-boar. 
Wildebeeste. 
Wild-fowl. 
Woodcock. 
Wood-pigeon. 
Zebra. 


(All  the  varieties  of  duck  have  been  included  in  the 
"  Wild-fowl") 
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Abttd,  Captain,  21,  60 

Abyssinians,  dangerous  visitors,  47 

Abyssinia,  shooting  in  bord^B  of,  43, 
46 

Agrimia.  pursuit  of,  71 

A^oia.  235.  236 

Ammunition,  destruction  of,  99 

Amputation,  contemplated  by  ama- 
teurs, 58 

Army,  marching  of,  172 

Army  ofiScers,  abuse  of,  163 
as  a  profession,  162 

B 

B^gars,  posistence  of,  49 
Belfast,  114,  130 
Belmont,  battle  of,  91 
Berbera,  arrival  at,  21 
Biliotti,  Sir  Alfred,  62 
Billings,  mxirder  at,  1 
Bloemfontein,  advance  on,  98 

incident  at,  100 

lawsuit  at,  193 
Boers,  "  driving  "  of,  152,  155 
Branding  cattle,  10 
Broncho-catching.  5 
Bumham,  Major,  101,  248 
Butler,  Gaieral  Sir  William,  165.  171 


California,    attractive    to    sfzangers, 
17 

Camels,  loading  of,  27 
Canadians,  visit  of,  172.  173 
Canea,  chief  industry  of,  62 

inaccessibility  of,  61 
Capra  (Bgagrus,  62 
Casa  di  Campo,  287 
Cattle- land.  1 


Ceylon  gun-bearers.  79 
rest-houses,  78 
variety  of  game,  76,  77 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  237 

maxim  of,  238 
Gubs  in  States,  hospitality  of,  15 
in    United    Kmgdom.    lack 
hospitalitv,  16 
Cock-fighting  in  United  States.  29'3 
Cocoa-nut  industry,  77 
Colonial  Corps,  story  of  officer,  h 

14fi 
Oompaas  versus  sugar,  164 
Cowboy  vices,  1 
Cow-pony,  how  he  bucks,  7 
Cow-saddle,  4 
Coyote,  pronunciation  cf,  5 
C^te,  cheapness  of  jurovisions  in,  7 
Cretan  ibex,  62 

pursuit  of,  71 
sportsmen,  68,  71 
Ctonje,  96 

D 

Dalrymi^e-Hamilton,  Colonel,  92 
Death,  thoughts  on,  92 
Debbo  Tag,  scarcity  of,  36 
Diamond  Hill,  fight  at,  112 


East  Africa,  239 

Elephants  in  Kavirondo,  272,  273 

in  Kisii,  278 
El  K'sar.  180,  181 
Espionage.  210 
ExjH'ess  rifie,  34,  37 


Fez,  174.  177 

descripticm  of  house  in,  185 
journey  up  to.  182 
pigeon-shooting,  188 


m 
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Fouriesburg,  Imperial  Yeomanry  at, 

French,  Sir  John,  124,  129 

French  manoeuvres,  228 

billeting  at,  232,  233 
Chinamen  at,  231 
handshaking  at,  229 
hospitality  at,  228 
special  mission  at,  232,  234 

G 

Galle,  77 

Gtermiston,  street-fighting  at,  102 

Gibbs,  Colonel,  80 

Girouard,  Sir  Percy,  283 

Goderali,  43 

Gudabirsi  country,  53 

Gunmaker,  negligence  of,  81 

H 

Halt,  long,  result  of,  in  war,  113 
Hargaisa,  visit  to,  32 
Harns,  baskets  for  water,  26 
Harus,  for  loading  camels,  27 
Hand,  crossing  the,  33 
Holland,  manoeuvres  in,  221,  222 

fiasco  in,  222 
Honey-bird,  44 


Intelligence  Department,  147 
Inventories,  military,  90 


Jagersfontein  Road,  duties  at, 
Junction  City,  murder  at,  13 
Jura  de  banderas,  286 


K 

Kafala,  the,  described,  21,  28 

Kavirondo,  270 

King  of  Spain,  284 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  100 

Kisii  District,  268,  269,  275,  277 

Kitchener,  Lord,  152,  154 

lOerksdorp,  march  from,  157 

Knox-Little,  Canon,  113 

Komati  Poort,  difficulties  of  march 
to,  118 
ammunition  at,  119 
engine-drivers  at,  119 


Long  Tom,  firing  of,  11/ 
Lost  in  jungle,  85 
LjTich  law,  2 

M 

Maclean,  Kaid,  177 
Magersfontein,  93 

entrenchments  at,  £ 
Scandinavians  at,  S 
Manoeuvres  at  home,  tl 
163,  169 
marching  at,  1' 
and  naturalists 
"pow-wows"  J 
punctuality  at, 
schemes,  frami 
Middelburg,  114,  135 
Milmil,  arrival  at,  33 

headman  of,  41 
Mint-tea,  185 
Mobilization  for  South  A 
Modder  River,  93,  97 
Morocco,  174 

etiquette  in  camp,  ] 

invitation  to  dinner 

polo  in,  190 

punishment  for  the 

Sultan's  armies,  171 

discipline  i 

drilling  in, 

how    obta 

money, 

wheeled  vehicles  in, 

M'toto  Andei,  jungle  pre 

266 
Mozambique,  243 

N 
Nairobi,  245 
Nakuro,  259,  260 
Nandi  country,  reminisi 
General  Pufteney,  256 
Napoleon,  new  story  of. 
Native  surgery,  261 
Night  precautions  in  Soi 
Nubia,  H.M.T,,  90 


Officers  exposed  in  actioi 
loafing  type  of, 
Omalos,  Plain  of,  66 


Palntonana      85 


INDEX 


Paris,  traffic  maiu^ement  in,  209 

strikes  in,  208,  209 
Passara,  plant^B  at.  87 
Peace,  signing  of.  161 
Prflatt.  Sir  Henry,  172 
Pessimist,  the  professional,  104 
Picquart.  General.  198 
Piet  Retief.  126 
Pom-pom,  introduction  to,  93 


Ralph,  Julian,  100 
Rawlinson,  Sir  Hairy.  149.  150.  154 
R«t-camper.  103 
Rifles.  81 

Roberts,  Lord,  95,  118 
Rocs  Senekal.   Boer   ambulance  at, 
133 
Government  papers  at.  132 
Roosevdt.  Colonel,  267,  280 
Round-up,  description  of,  8 
Rustling.  3 

8 

SaUe  antelope,  263 

Sacramento,  cautious  banker  at,  15 

Salt  bungalows,  79 

San  Xikolaus.  church  at.  70 

Saumur,  cavalry  school  at.  219 

Sultry  system,  Fr^ich,  advantage  of, 

156" 
Shikaris.  Somali.  23,  24.  42.  57 
Sierra  Leone,  293.  294 
Somali,  description  of,  31 
Somaliland.  uncertain  geography  of, 

20 
Spain,  manoeuvres  in,  226 

risks  in.  227 
Spbakia  and  the  Sphakiotes,  70 
Sportsmen,  French,  218 
Springfontein.  123 
Stalking  in  East  Africa,  250 


Stalking,  observations  on,  281 
St^Mibosch.  108 
St.  Helena,  289,  290.  291 
Swahili  language,  249 
S\razi  border,  capturing  cattle  on, 
Swedish  army  manoeuvres.  223 
discipline  in,  224 


Tamil,  awful  language.  83 
Tangier,  dining  out  in,  176 
horses  at.  176 
Jews  at,  175 
Telegrams,  cipher,  155 
Them«-,  Dr.,  131 
Thum  and  Taxis,  Prince,  in  Cey 

79 
Timet,  the,  use  of,  136 
Tips  for  travellers,  251 


U 
Uganda,  246 

railway  travelling  in,  246 


W 

Warsama,  headman,  now  with  Mul 

•22 
Waterval  Bovmi,  1 15 
Waterval  Onder,  115 
Wawona,  two  narrow  escapes  near 


XUo8kala,67 


Yellowstone  River,  duigeroos  ci 
i        ing.  13 

I    Yosemite     Valley,     description 
omitted.  17 
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FROM    PILLAR   TO    P( 

BY 

LIEUT..GOLONEL  H.  G.  LOWTHER,  D 

Fully  Illustrated. 

SOME    PBESS    OPINIONS 

The  Times. — "  Colonel  H.  C.  Lowther  owes  his  readers  no  a 

publishing  in  '  From  Pillar  to  Post '  his  reminiscences  of  a  crc 

many-sided  life.     Very  few  men  of  our  generation  have  contri 

space  of  a  few  years  to  see  more  of  the  world — 

cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 

or  to  see  it  with  so  observant  and  humorous  an  eye.  He  was 
cowboy  in  Montana  at  an  age  when  most  young  guardsmen  ai 
their  time  between  London  and  Leicestershire.  He  has  sho 
Africa  and  mountain  goats  in  Crete.  He  knows  the  real  Paris— 
as  he  says,  of  'hard  workers,  clever  craftsmen,  and  serious  tl 
as  well  as  he  knows  the  cheery,  hospitable  planter-Ufe  of  Ceylon 
an  inteUigence  officer  in  the  Boer  "War,  which  he  saw  from  star 
went  with  the  British  Mission  to  Fez,  was  an  eye-witness  of  th( 
scene  in  Madrid  on  the  wedding-day  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 

Daily  Telei;rapli. — "  His  chapters  are  so  full  of  good  tl 
'  From  Pillar  to  Post '  should  prove  one  of  the  reminiscence-b 
in  demand  this  season." 

Evening  Standard. — "Colonel  Lowther  has  written  a  very 
book  whichj  from  its  very  unpretentiousness,  impresses  the  : 
a  sense  of  actuality.  His  careless  yarns  about  the  war  have  m 
real  ring  about  them  than  acres  of  florid  and  bombastic  descripti 
and  there  sentiment  perforce  rises  to  the  surface,  but,  as  a 
sternly  suppressed  and  full  play  given  to  that  insouciance,  that  1 
hardships,  that  gay  courage  under  the  smart  of  pain,  which  is 
possession  of  our  Army.  We  can  only  urge  everyone  to  beg, 
steal  the  book  and  read  it." 

Daily  Express. — "  Altogether  a  fine  sporting  essentially  E: 
of  book,  written  by  a  delightful  personality  who  keeps  his  eyes 
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SERVICE  MEMORIES  IN  FOUR 
CONTINENTS. 

By  Surgeon-General  Sir  A.  D.  HOME,  V.C,  K.C.B. 

Demy  8vo.     With  Portrait.     12s.  6d.  net. 

These  interesting  reminiscences  of  an  Army  Surgeon  on  acti-^ 
service  cover  a  wide  field  of  work.  Beginning  with  early  years  ( 
service  in  the  West  Indies,  the  author  soon  proceeded  to  the  Crime 
where  he  remained  until  peace  was  declared.  A  year  or  two  afte 
wards  he  joined  the  expeditionary  force  destined  for  China,  whic 
was  deflected  to  India  by  the  news  of  the  Mutiny.  He  was  presei 
at  the  Relief  of  Lucknow,  and  won  the  Victoria  Cross  for  his  "  pe 
severing  bravery  and  admirable  conduct "  on  that  occasion.  I 
i860  we  find  him  in  the  East  again  during  the  China  War,  advan( 
ing  with  the  Allied  Forces  to  Pekin.  At  the  close  of  1861,  whe 
the  Civil  War  in  America  seemed  likely  to  embroil  Great  Britan 
Surgeon  Home  was  sent  out  to  Canada,  in  readiness  for  anythin 
that  might  occur.  Fortunately  the  clouds  lifted,  and  before  h 
return  to  England  the  author  was  able  to  visit  Baltimore  an 
Washington,  where  he  gained  many  interesting  impressions  of  th 
war  then  in  progress.  The  volume  concludes  with  an  episode  i 
the  ^Taon  War  in  Npw  Zealand  in  rSfi^. 
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THE  PACIFICATION  OF  BU 

By  Sir  CHARLES  CROSTHWAITE,  K.C 

Chief  Commissioner  or  Burma,  1887-1890  ;  Member  or  the  Council  o 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations.        One  Volume.       Demy  Zvo. 

Sir  Charles  Crosthwaithe  succeeded  the  late  Sir  Charh 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Burma  in  March,  1887.  Fro 
until  December,  i8go,  he  administered  Burma,  and  h 
opportunity,  therefore,  of  knowing  what  was  done.  T 
by  which,  in  four  years  and  in  a  country  which  has  be 
by  a  soldier  as  '*  one  vast  military  obstacle,"  order  a 
established,  are  narrated.  After  the  military  measu 
which  no  attempt  at  a  Civil  Government  would  have  bi 
the  constitution  of  the  Indian  military  police  and  the  e 
on  a  legal  basis  of  the  indigenous  village  system  we 
means  of  restoring  peace.  These  measures  are  explai 
way  in  which  order  was  gradually  evolved  out  of  confus 


CURRENT  POLITICAL  PROB 

By  Sir  J.  D.  REES,  K.C.I.E. 

One  Volume.     5s.  net. 

In  this  book  Sir  J.  D.  Rees,  K.C.I. E.,  ex.-M.P.,  survi 
important  political  problems  at  present  before  the  nati 
points  of  view  of  both  great  parties  in  the  State.  T 
subjects  are  dealt  with  :  Imperial  Organization,  Defei 
Policy,  Indian  and  Colonial  Problems,  Trade  Relation 
Reform,  Suffrage,  Home  Rule,  Education,  Disestablishm 
Socialism,  Labour  Questions,  Land  Reform,  and  the  C 
Problems  at  present  before  the  country.  To  each  grea 
chapter  is  devoted  which  gives  the  reader  a  concise  s 
points  at  issue  and  a  summary  of  the  position  at  the 
and  to  every  chapter  are  appended  the  arguments  for  i 
in  the  hope  that  the  reader  in  a  few  pages  may  find  a  | 
reasons  upon  which  political  parties  base  their  case.    Th( 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  YUKOl 

By  the  Hon.  STRATFORD  TOLLEMACHE. 

With  i6  full-page  Illustrations  from  drawings  by 
J.  F.  HARRISON  DUTTON. 

One    Volume.       Demy   ^vo.       12s.    6d.    net. 

The  author's  experiences  in  the  Yukon  region  covered  the  pe 
from  1898  to  1909.  For  the  first  three  years  he  was  emph 
principally  in  mining,  until  a  severe  accident,  which  result© 
permanent  lameness,  compelled  him  to  abandon  it.  For  the  : 
two  years  he  lived  in  Dawson,  and  then  moved  to  the  Pelly  Ri 
and  remained  in  the  vicinity  for  about  six  years,  engaged  in  ex] 
ing,  hunting,  and  trapping.  His  knowledge  and  experience 
trapper's  life  enable  him  to  give  extremely  interesting  informs 
about  the  habits  of  fur-bearing  animals,  and  the  adventures 
hardships  attendant  on  their  pursuit.  Many  good  yams  are  narr 
of  the  early  days  on  the  Yukon,  and  there  are  a  number  of  gra 
illustrations. 

OXFORD  MOUNTAINEERING 

ESSAYS. 

Edited  by  ARNOLD  LUNN. 

With    Contributions    by    M.    SADLER,    JULIAN    HUXL 
N.  EGERTON  YOUNG,  H.  K.  LUNN,  H.  E.  G.  TYNDA 
and  H.  R.  POPE. 

Crown  8vo.       5s.  net. 

Periodically  the  cry  goes  up  that  "  the  Alps  are  exhausted," 
always  the  rising  generation  of  mountaineers  has  protested  ags 
this  opinion,  maintaining  that  the  exhaustion  was  in  those 
uttered  it,  and  that  the  fascination  of  the  Alps  was,  not  unchai 
perhaps,  but  as  potent  and  multiform  as  ever.  This  collectio 
Essays,  all  the  authors  of  which  either  still  are,  or  have  only  rece 
ceased  to  be,  undergraduates,  is  for  the  most  part  an  attemp 
give  literary  expression  to  this  protest,  by  describing,  as  matte 
individual  experience,  some  of  the  less  tangible  and  obvious  elem 
which  enter  into  the  perennial  charm  exerted  on  climbers  by 
mountains.  Narratives  of  new  or  unrecorded  expeditions — exc 
indeed,  those  accomplished  on  the  roofs  of  Oxford  Colleges — of  co 
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THE  GIRLHOOD  OF  CLAJ 
SCHUMANN. 

r  Clara  IKIliecft  an&  ber  Uimc. 

By  FLORENCE  MAY, 

Author  ok  "The  Like  of  Johannes  Brahms." 

One  Volume,     Demy  8w.     With  Portraits.     12s.  6d 

The  years  covered  by  the  early  career  of  the  great  pi 
remembered  as  Clara  Schumann,  but  who,  during  hi 
became  famous  in  Germany  and  Austria  as  Clara  Wie 
with  an  interesting  period  of  musical  history ;  and  it  is 
purposes  of  this  book  to  show  that  Clara  Wieck's  arti 
was  epoch-making  in  the  annals  of  executive  art ;  a  fa< 
itely  recognized  in  any  work  bearing  on  the  subject  that 
been  published,  whether  in  England  or  Germany. 

The  musical  friendships  formed  by  the  youthful 
Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Liszt,  and  other  great  musicians 
are  noted  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  whilst  the  pro^ 
attachment  that  was  to  result  in  her  marriage  is  ske 
account — presented  side  by  side  with  that  of  her  own  spec 
ment — of  Schumann's  early  period.  In  this  are  include 
the  outward  circumstances  that  were  associated  with  the 
production  of  the  majority  of  his  works  for  pianoforte  al( 

"FATHER    WILLIAM." 

By  S.  L.  BENSUSAN, 

Author  of  "A  Countryside  Chronicle,"  etc. 

With  Illustrations.        Crown  8vo.        5s.  net. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  dialogues,  impressions,  anc 
studies ;  it  is  the  record  of  many  years'  quiet  observation 
of  the  country  that  no  man  of  letters  knows  better  than 
Formerly  given  over  to  wheat-raising  and  smuggling,  it  i 
beginning  to  recover  from  a  long  period  of  depression  t 
to  keep  the  old  men  and  the  old  customs  free  from  cc 
modern  thought  and  enterprise.  Here  we  obtain  a  vivid 
a  generation  that  is  passing  rapidly,  and  will  leave  no 
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THE    PERFECT    GENTLEMAN. 
H  (Bui^e  to  Social  Hspirants. 

Compiled  from  the  Occasional  Papers  of  Reginald  Drake  Biffi 
By  HARRY  GRAHAM, 

Author  of  "Lord  Bklxjxger,"  "The  Bolster  Book,"  rrc. 

Illustrated  by  LEWIS  BAUMER. 

Crown  %vo.     6s. 

In  this  volume  the  author  of  "  Lord  Bellinger  "  and  "  The  Bo 
Book  "  sets  out  to  supply  a  longfelt  want  by  providing  his  rea 
with  much  excellent,  if  somewhat  frivolous,  advice  upon  a  va 
of  interesting  social  topics.  In  these  pages  a  number  of  w 
esting  subjects,  ranging  from  Art  to  Table-Manners,  from  S 
Intercourse  to  Foreign  Travel,  from  Dancing  to  Country-H 
Visiting,  are  dealt  with  in  a  light  and  satirical  vein,  and  the  autl 
lively  style  should  recommend  the  work,  not  only  to  aspirants 
social  success,  but  also  to  every  lover  of  humour.  The  vali 
these  amusing  essays  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  j 
sixty  clever  drawings  by  Mr.  Lewis  Baumer,  the  famous  F 
artist,  which  are  lavishly  scattered  throughout  the  text. 


MONETARY    ECONOMICS. 

By    WILLIAM    WARRAND   CARLILE,    M.A., 

Author  of  "  Extonomic  Method  and  Economic  Faluaoes." 

One  Vdunu.    Demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net. 

This  book  endeavours  to  demonstrate  the  futility  of  the 
largely  current  among  the  economists  to  the  effect  that  the  i 
completely  money  is  ignored  in  economics  the  better  and  i 
philosophically  can  the  subject  be  treated ;  and  contends  that 
the  contrary,  all  economic  phenomena  are  the  offspring  of 
evolution  of  money.  This  conception,  again,  as  the  writer  er 
vours  to  show,  is  calculated  to  clear  the  slate  of  the  mass  of  tirej 
technicalities  with  which  the  science  has  recently  become  inves 
and  is  calculated,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  into  relief  t 
aspects  of  economic  truth  which  are  most  thoroughly  irreconci 
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FROM  RELIGION  TO  PHILOSC 

By  FRANCIS  MACDONALD  CORNFOR 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; 
Author  of  "  Thucydidks  Mvthistoricus,"  etc. 

Demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Cornford's  theory  is  that  the  originators  of  Greek 
did  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  turn  their  backs  wholly 
and  go  direct  to  their  own  consciousness  and  the  world  a 
for  data  for  an  explanation  of  the  universe,  but  that  at  the 
of  their  investigations  they  in  fact,  though  unconscioush 
certain  fundamental  conceptions — those  of  Nature,  God, 
from  the  religious  system  which  they  believed  themseh 
got  rid  of.  In  an  elaborate  and  brilliant  argument  he  ■ 
these  conceptions  to  their  roots  in  the  "  collective  mind  "  ( 
pre-religious  man,  and  then,  having  established  his  theor 
to  the  explanation  of  the  subsequent  history  of  religious 
sophic  thought,  on  which  it  throws  a  flood  of  new  light. 


CATHOLICISM    AND   THE    MO 

MIND  : 

H  Contribution  to  IReligious  Stubs  anb  pre 

With  a  Prefatory  Letter  to  Pope  Pius  X. 
By  MALCOLM  QUIN, 

Author  of  "  Aids  to  Worship,"  "  Notes  on  a  Progressive  Catholic 

Crown  8vo.     js.  6d.  net. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  for  thirty  years  an  ad 
advocate  of  the  religious  system  of  Auguste  Comte,  and  '. 
of  the  communities  formed  to  give  effect  to  the  religious  < 
of  that  celebrated  thinker.  In  a  Prefatory  Letter,  a 
Pope  Pius  X.,  he  explains  how,  as  a  result  of  his  life': 
work,  he  has  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  religiou 
advance  of  mankind  cannot  be  brought  about  by  any  re 
attempt  to  establish  a  new  *'  religion,"  or  new  sect,  but  d 
the  common  acceptance  of  Catholicism,  so  interpreted  an 
by  the  modern  mind  as  to  render  it  capable  of  overcomic 
ing  religious  disorder,  and  of  ultimately  unifying  all  foi 
and  culture.  From  this  point  of  view  the  writer  ai 
religious  and  social  conditions  due  to  the  rise  of  Protest 
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THE  PARTING  OF  THE  ROADS 

Studies  in  tbe  Bevelopment  ot  Judaism  ant)  E 

Cbristianit^. 

By  MEMBERS  OF  JESUS  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDG 
With  an  Introduction  by  W.  R.  INGE,  D.D., 

Late  Profkssorial  Fellow,  now  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  College  and  Dean 

St.  Paul's. 

Edited  by  F.  J.  FOAKES  JACKSON,  D.D., 

Fellow  and  Dean  of  the  College. 

Demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  has  the  distinction  of  being  essentially  a  young  c 
book,  and  the  work  of  a  single  college,  instead  of  representinc 
collective  opinion  of  a  University. 

The  essays  are  not  the  product  of  any  school,  but  represer 
shades  of  thought  in  the  Church  of  England,  whilst  one  is  wi 
by  a  Nonconformist,  and  another  by  a  Jewish  scholar. 

With  the  exception  of  the  introduction  by  the  Dean  of  St.  F 
and  the  first  essay  by  the  editor,  the  volume  is  the  work  of  y 
men.  Although  the  plan  of  the  volume  was  sketched  by  the  e( 
there  has  not  been  any  attempt  to  make  it  a  mere  echo  o 
opinions.  The  essayists  are  of  very  different  schools  of  tho 
and  have  always  been  encouraged  at  Cambridge  to  give  full  pi; 
their  individuality  ;  and  the  editor  has  met  with  a  gratifying  c 
mination  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-workers  to  express  their 
opinions  in  their  own  words. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  trace  the  origin  of  Christianity 
Judaism,  and  its  development  till  the  final  parting  of  the 
religions. 

THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  O.  LANCHESTER, 

Rector  of  Sall. 

Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

An  attempt  to  place  the  general  reader  in  a  better  position  fo 
intelligent  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  main  results  o: 
Higher  Criticism  are  frankly  accepted,  and  it  is  recognized  that 
movement  has  been  fraught  with  considerable  perils  to  faith ; 
the  writer  endeavours  to  point  out  that  modern  studies  have  resi 
in  a  broadening,  rather  than  in  an  evaluation,  of  a  reasonable  i 
Some  account  is  given  of  the  historical  background  of  the 
Testament,  and   of  the  assistance   which   recent   researches 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  T] 
SYNOPTIC  PROBLEM. 

By  the  Rev.  ERIC  REDE  BUCKLEY, 

Vicar  of  Burlby-in-Wharfeoalb,   Proctor  in  Convocation 

Crown  8w.     5s,  net. 

This  book  gives  the  main  results  of  recent  research 
literary  origin  and  composition  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  M 
Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  A  distinctive  feature  of  it  is  that  a 
important  passages  on  which  the  arguments  rest  are  prii 
in  English,  thus  reheving  the  reader  of  the  necessity  < 
reference  to  his  Bible  or  Greek  Testament.  Besides  givin 
explanation  of  the  theories  most  widely  accepted  by  coi 
critics,  the  author  has  stated  some  alternative  theories  % 
worthy  of  consideration.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  1 
discussion  of  the  light  thrown  on  the  matter  by  the  Gospel 
in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  by  the  extant  fragments  of 
according  to  the  Hebrews. 

JESUS    SALVATOR    MUND 

Some  Xenten  XCbougbts  on  Salvation. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  BEIBITZ, 

Rbctor  of  Shelsley  Bhauchamp  and  Shelsley  Walsh,  Worcesi 
Late  Vice-Principal  of  the  Theological  College,  Lichfieli 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     2S.  6d.  net. 

There  are  few  tasks  more  important  than  that  of  sub 
ordinary  religious  ideas  to  a  thoroughgoing  analysis.  C 
they  become  real  to  us,  and  gain,  or  regain,  the  power  ( 
and  moulding  our  lives.  This  little  book  represents  an 
fulfil  this  task  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  Christian  co 
our  salvation  through  and  in  Jesus  Christ ;  in  other  words 
the  question  in  what  sense,  and  by  what  means,  are  we  " ; 
is  divided  into  seven  sections,  or  chapters.  The  first  dee 
Lenten  season  as  presenting  a  great  opportunity  for  ch 
religious  notions ;  the  second,  with  the  New  Testam( 
salvation.  The  third  and  fourth  chapters  are  cone 
salvation  through  the  Cross  and  in  the  Church.  The  fift 
discuss  the  meaning  of  salvation  as  applied  to  the  social  an 
life  respectively.     The  seventh  is  a  meditation  on  the  tv 
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THE    SAINTS'    APPEAL. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  A.  ALEXANDER, 

Canon  and  Treasurer  of  St.  Paul's  ; 
Author  of  "The  Mind  of  Christ,"  etc. 

Fcap.   Svo.       Tastefully  bound.       2S.    net. 

It  is  hoped  that,  while  suitable  for  devotional  reading  throu: 
the  year,  the  book  will  be  found  especially  helpful  as  a  comp 
for  quiet  hovurs  in  Lent.  It  consists  of  a  selection  of  the  ser 
preached  by  Canon  Alexander  last  year  to  very  large  congregj 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  Sunday  afternoons.  They  are  an  atl 
to  show  the  romance  and  heroism  of  the  Christian  life,  to  brin 
mystical  and  spiritual  side  of  it  into  closer  touch  with  ordi 
practical  affairs,  and  to  illustrate  in  general  ways  the  powei 
fascination  both  of  the  belief  and  of  the  character  of  those  who 
endeavoured  to  live  that  higher  life  under  many  different  cond 
of  society. 

THE  ''  SEVEN  AGAINST  THEBES  " 
^SCHYLUS. 

Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  EDWYN  BEVAN. 
Crown  Svo.     Cloth.    2s.  net. 

MODERN    THEORIES    OF    DIE^ 

HuD  tbeir  JSearing  upon  practical  Bietetics. 

By   ALEXANDER    BRYCE,    M.D.,    D.P.H.  (Camb. 

Author  of  "The  Laws  of  Life  and  Health,"  stc 

Large  crown  8w.     7s.  6d.  net. 

The  author  offers  an  interesting  and  informing  survey  c 
important  subject  of  dietetics.  He  deals  fully  with  all  the  imp( 
systems  of  diet  which  are  entitled  to  serious  consideration.  Que 
which  have  long  been  much  debated  are  discussed,  and  the  2 
gives  clearly  and  concisely  his  own  views  and  those  of  en 
authorities  concerning  the  different  systems  of  diet.  He  dis< 
the  problems  in  relation  to  the  amount  and  the  kind  of  food  rec 
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THE 
CHEMISTRY    OF    BREADMAK 

By  JAMES  GRANT,  M.Sc.Tech.,  F.I.C.,  F.C. 

Head  of  the  Fermentation  Industries  Department  in  the  Municipal 
Technology,  Manchester. 

vm  + 22^  pages.     Crown  8vo.     gs.  net  (inland  postage 

A  handbook  describing  simply  and  clearly  the  chief  po 
breadmaking  is  brought  into  contact  with  Chemistry,  Pi 
technical  Mycology. 

SMOKE  :    A  STUDY   OF    TOWN 

By  J.  B.    COHEN,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Leeds 

And  A.  G.    HUSTON,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

Demy  8vo.       With   35   Figures.      5s.    net. 

An  account  of  experiments  and  observations  carried  on 
last  twenty  years  on  the  effects  of  the  solid  and  gaseous  p 
combustion,  especially  in  regard  to  vegetation.  The  dai] 
in  industrial  centres  and  the  causes  of  town-fog  are  discus 

THE    THEORY    AND    DESIGN 
REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

By  OSCAR  FABER,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  A.M.InstC 
And  P.  G.  BOWIE,  A.C.G.I. 

'Demy  8vo.,  with  155  Figures.     12s.  6d.  net. 

The   scientific   design   of  all   kinds   of   structures   in 
concrete  is  here  treated  by  two  expert  engineers.    The  ma 
results  of  the  calculation  of  stresses  in  a  large  variety 
cases  are  put  into  a  practical  form  for  practical  use. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

ACROSS  THE  BRIDGES. 
H  Stut)^  of  Social  Xife  in  Soutb  XonDc 
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BOOKS    LATELY    PUBLISHED. 

MEMOIRS    AND    LETTERS    OF    T 
RIGHT  HON.  SIR  ROBERT  MORI] 

G.C.B., 

FROM   1826-1876. 

Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  ROSSLYN  WEMYSS. 

In  Two  Volumes.    With  Portraits.   Demy  8w.     32s.  net. 

"  A  continuous  inner  history  of  Europe.  Mrs.  Wemyss  has  concentrated  her  at 
upon  the  greater  matters,  but  the  book  is  full  also  of  g-ood  entertainmenL  Mori 
the  most  vivudous  of  letter-writers  and  a  master  of  apt  characterization.  W'e  cot 
late  Mrs.  Wemyss  on  a  work  which  is  not  only  a  worthy  memorial  of  a  great  mj 
one  of  the  most  valuable  political  treatises  of  recent  j-ears." — S^ctator. 

"Two  well-filled  volumes  packed  with  material  of  the  very  highest  interest 
political  student,  commendably  devoid  of  padding-  and  decoration,  and  admtrabl} 
in  their  comment  upon  the  European  history  of  the  second  half  of  the  Nine 
Century." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  These  two  volumes  are  indeed  a  very  great  record,  not  only  of  the  service 
man  who  wrote  it,  but  of  the  high  politics  of  Europe  set  down  in  the  most  discemii 
comprehensive  manner." — Dauy  News. 


THE  FRAMEWORK  OF  HOME 
RULE. 

By  ERSKINE  CHILDERS, 

AoTHOK  OF  "Wak  and  THE  Arme  Bi.a>'che,"  "  Tue  Ridolx  ot  thb  Samos,"  K1 

One  Volume.    Demy  8tv.     12s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  is  a  work  of  great  ability,  and  will  amply  repay  either  Uniooists  or  Home 
for  the  effort  for  which  it  calls." — Times. 

"  This  is  the  ablest  and  most  dear-sighted  book  that  has  ever  come  from  any  E 
writer  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule.  It  is  at  once  bold  and  practical,  careful  in  its 
of  human  nature,  and  daring'  in  its  faith  in  human  nature's  possibilities.  It  is  ( 
that  'The  Framework  of  Home  Rule'  will  impress  and  influence  every  intellig^en 
who  reads  it." — Dailv  News. 
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FROM  PILLAR   TO   POST 

By  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  C.    LOWTHER,   D.S.O.,  M. 

Scots  Guards. 

With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     15s.  net.     Third  Impre 

"  Colonel  H.  C.  Lowther  owes  his  readers  no  apology  for  publishing  in  ' 
to  Post '  his  reminiscences  of  a  crowded  and  many-sided  life.  Very  few 
generation  have  contrived  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  to  see  more  of  the  woi 
it  with  so  observant  and  humorous  an  eye." — Times. 

"  His  chapters  are  so  full  of  good  things  that  '  From  Pillar  to  Post '  shou 
of  the  reminiscence-books  most  in  demand  this  season." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Colonel  Lowther  has  written  a  very  delightful  book  which,  from  its  vei 
tiousness,  impiesses  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  actuality.  His  careless  yarr 
war  have  more  of  the  real  ring  about  them  than  acres  of  florid  and  bomba 
lion.  We  can  only  urge  everyone  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  the  book  and 
Evening  Standard. 


MY    LIFE    STORY. 

By  EMILY,  SHAREEFA  OF  WAZAN. 
With  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.     12s.  6d.  net.     Second  In 

"  This  is  a  very  remarkable  book,  and  one  that  should  interest  alike  tl: 
fascinated  by  the  romance  of  reality  and  those  who  are  always  glad  to  lean 
races  from  those  possessed  of  intimate  knowledge." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  The  book  is  much  more  than  the  story  of  a  very  exceptional  life.  It  ii 
Moorish  society  in  its  feminine  aspect." — Times. 

"  A  remarkable  book,  and  bears  on  every  page  the  evidence  of  unvarnisli 
Daily  News. 

"  It  may  honestly  1  e  said  that  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it." — Pall  Mai 


MY  ADVENTURES   IN  THE   CC 

By  MARGUERITE  ROBY. 
With  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Demy  Svo.     12s.  6d. 

"  Mrs.  Roby  not  only  writes  well,  with  an  engaging  candour  and  vivacit 
genuinely  s  irring  episodes  to  describe.    She  has  given  us  one  of  the  best  tr; 
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THE    GREAT    PLATEAU    OF 
NORTHERN  RHODESIA. 

By  CULLEN  GOULDSBURY  and  HERBERT  SHEi^ 

Of  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  Service. 

With  Preface  by  Sir  ALFRED  SHARPE,  K.C.M.G.,  CJ 
With  40  pages  of  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     1 6s.  net. 

"The  most  minute,  thorough,  and  interesting'  description  that  has  yt 
written  of  the  vast  territory  that  is  called  Northern  Rhodesia.  We  thoroughly 
mend  the  book." — Standard. 

"  Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  twenty  chapters,  each  packed  with  the  most  v 
material  of  native  African  history,  is  the  one  dealing  with  'animism  and  witchcraJFt, 
throws  light  on  the  phenomena  of  black  magic  and  totemism." — Daily  Telegraph 

THE  WILDS  OF  PATAGONIA. 

H  flarrative  ot  tbe  SweMsb  lerpeMtion  to  patagi 
Xtierra  t)el  3f uego,  ant)  tbe  jf alklanJ)  5slan&s  in  1907*1 

By  CARL  SKOTTSBERG,  D.Sc,  etc. 
With  Illustrations  and  Maps.     One  Volume.     Demy  8vo.     15s.  1 

"  Few  books  of  the  kind  that  I  have  rea-i  in  recent  years  are  half  as  intei 
Instead  of  bloody  records  of  the  butchering  of  defenceless  beasts  (for  it  should  m 
forgotten  that  even  tigers  and  rhinoceroses  are  practically  without  defence  against 
firing  guns)  we  have  an  interesting  account  of  plants,  stones,  natural  histor 
scientific  problems,  all  set  down  by  a  young,  well-educated  and  adventurous  man 
book  reads  like  what  Captain  Cook's  adventures  might  have  been  had  they  been 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  still  preserved  Cook's  charm."— Mr.  R.  B.  CuXNiSc 
Graham  in  the  Saturday  Review. 

ROUGHING  IT  IN  SOUTHERN  IND 

By  Mrs.  M.  A.  HANDLEY. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  scope  of  Mrs.  Handley's  book  is  quite  inadequately  indicated  by  the  t 
really  forms  a  welcome  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  vast  and  complex  sub 
India  in  that  it  contains  the  impressions  of  a  keen  and  shrewd  observer  on  many 
races,  their  manners,  customs,  religions,  virtues,  vices,  and  idiosyncrasies,  as  ' 
admirable  descriptions  of  scenery,  vivid'accounts  of  hunting  inddents  and  travel  ep 
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HANDLEY  CROSS; 

OR, 

MR.  JORROCKS'S  HUNT. 

Illustrated  by  CECIL  ALDIN. 

In  Two  Volumes,  with  24  Colound  Plates  and  about  100  Black- 
Illustrations.     The  Ordinary  Edition.     21s.  net. 

Also  a  limited  Edition  de  Luxe  of  250  copies  only  for  the  Britt 
each  Copy  Numbered  and  Signed  by  the  Artist.     £3  3s. 

THE  HORSE  : 

5ts  Origin  ant)  Development,  combtne^  y 
Stable  practice. 

By  Colonel  R.  F.  MEYSEY-THOMPSON, 

Author  of  "A  Hunting  Catechism,"  "Reminiscences  of  Cami 
Course,  and  Chase,"  etc. 

With  Illustrations.      One  Volume.      Demy  8vo.      15s. 

"AH  who  love  horses  will  find  much  of  absorbing  interest  in  'The  H 
book  contains  some  of  the  life  experiences  of  one  of  the  greatest  experts 
which  appeals  strongly  to  most  of  us.  The  author  imparts  many  secrets  of 
gives  sound  and  practical  advice  all  the  time.  Especially  may  the  book  b< 
to  the  notice  of  horse  show  judges." — Referee. 


THE  SPORT  OF  SHOOTINC 

By  OWEN   JONES, 

Author  of  "Ten  Years  of  Game-Keeping,"  etc. 

With  Illustrations.     One  Volume.     Demy  %vo.     los.  6d. 

"  What  Mr.  Jones  does  not  know  about '  Game  '  and  '  Shooting '  is,  in  th 
not  worth  knowing.  'The  Sport  of  Shooting'  is  a  book  which  every  s 
should  sinAy."— World. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  A  TIGER. 

By    Sir    S.    EARDLEY-WILMOT,    K.C.I.E., 

Author  of  "  Forest  LirK  and  SfORT  in  I.vdia." 

With  nearly  150  Original  Illustrations.     Medium  8w.     7s.  6d.  n 

"A  book  which  is  well  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  same  shelf  as  the  chroc 
Mowgli's  adventures." — Morning  Post. 

A  LITTLE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

By  ANNETTE  HULLAH. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations.     One  Volume.     Medium  8vo.     5s 

"The   clear-sightedness  of  the  wh<^  book  makes  it  valuable  and  intere^^i 
Morning  Post. 

HINTS  TO  SPEAKERS  AND 
PLAYERS. 

By  ROSINA  FILIPPI. 
One  Volume.     Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

"  An  immensely  helpful  little  book.     It  is  as  shrewd  as  it  is  sympathetic,  and 
besides  stage-pupib  should  read  it." — Morning  Leader. 

THE  GRAVEN   PALM. 

H  /lianual  ot  tbe  Science  ot  palmistry. 

By  Mrs.  ROBINSON. 
With  about  250  Original  Illustrations.     Medium  8vo.     los.  6d.  n 

A  GOODLY  FELLOWSHIP 
Ubouabts  in  Derse  an5  prose  from  manp  Source 

Collected  by  ROSE  E.  SELFE. 
With  a  Preface  by 
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RECENT    FICTION. 
TANTE. 

By   ANNE    DOUGLAS    SEDGWICK 

Author  of  "Franklin  Kane,"  "Amabel  Channice,"  etc. 

Crown  d>vo.     6s.     Fourth  Impression. 

"\  stand  amazed  by  the  qualities  of  the  author's  genius.  She  rea 
characters,  quite  original,  and,  as  it  were,  not  fanciful,  not  fantastic,  but 
of  human  nature.  When  one  lights  on  something  really  good  in  conten 
one  has  pleasure  in  saying  how  excellent  one  finds  the  rarity." — Mr.  Andi 
the  Illustrated  London  News. 

"'Tante'  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  well  thought  out,  well  constructe 
human  nature.  There  is  no  possible  doubt  that  it  will  stand  out  am 
distinguished  novels  of  the  year." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this  entirely  fasclnj 
novel,  which  marks  a  fresh  stage  in  the  development  of  one  of  the  mo 
writers  of  the  present  day." —  Westyninster  Gazette. 

"  One  does  not  know  of  any  woman  writing  novels  in  England  to-day  v 
of  anything  so  imposing  in  invention  and  so  refined  in  execution  as  'Tante 
a  remarkable  novel,  full  of  brilliant  things  and  of  beautiful  things — the  strc 
a  very  distinguished  writer." — Manchester  Guardian. 


THE    BRACKNELS. 

By  FORREST  REID. 
One  Volume.     Crown  8v9.     6s. 

"  A  work  of  rare  distinction.  '  The  Bracknels  '  is  more  than  brilliant ;  i 
is  true;  it  is  an  accurate  reproduction  of  an  experience." — Dai  y  News. 

"  An  admirable  novel,  from  which  one  has  had  no  ordinary  amount  of 
Manchester  Guardian. 

"A  remarkable  novel  and  a  novel  of  character.  It  is  as  fine  a  piece 
have  come  upon  for  a  long  time." — Daily  Chronicle. 


MORE    GHOST    STORIES. 

By  Dr.  M.  R.  JAMES, 

Provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Author  ok  "  Ghost  Stories  of  an  Antiquary,"  eic. 

Medium  8vo.     6s.     Second  Impression. 

"  I  wish  to  place  myself  on  record  as  unreservedly  recommending" 
Stories.'  It  is  Dr.  James's  method  that  makes  his  tales  so  fascinating.  Ai 
his  preface,  a  ghost  story  ought  to  be  told  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  sh: 
^^i( .  « If  I  ..^  „,sf  „o...,  ^^^^(„\  c^^.v.ofV.;r.^  ^f  fi,;o  u;-^A  ,,,-..  u^^^^^^  f^  n,^  > ' 
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